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Preface 


I 'HE tik:ii sciuKii, of today provides a great variety of courses, activities, 
'• X and ser\ices which, hroadh' speaking, make up the educational setting or 
eurriculiiin. Counseling is a part of this toUil educative pr(K'('ss, \et it differs 
from teacliing or instruction. It is an individualized learning situation in which 
tlie “subject matter” is the jnipil's needs, capabilities, limitations, plans, and 
decisions. C'ounseling helps the pupil decide what other as|)ects of education 
me.in lor him .mil A\hat he should do about them. Thus coun.seling is ncccs- 
sariK .1 part, in \ arsing degrees, of the work of all educators. Ibis lx)ok is in- 
tended to assist educators teachers, teacher counselors, and administrators- in 
eflVctisely |)ro\ iding this individuali/.ed emphasis in the educational process. 

'^I’eachers, jsarlicularly, regardless of the fact that they may have no assigned 
res|X)nsihil'tv for counst'ling, inevitably work with pupils on an individual 
basis, iletect |)roble'ns that demand indisiiiual help, and are called ujxm for 
all sorts of assistance. Pupi's need help in solving problems and in making 
plans, llecausi' they bring thi'se needs and problems to teachers, teachers need 
some coun.seling skill and an underst inding of what they can and cannot do 
in order that the\ may |)erform m< 'c elfectively those counsiding activities 
which arise in the normal course of teaching. 

I eacher counselors, who have sjK.*cific time and res|X)nsihility for providing 
coimscling or indn idual help, ha\e a more clear cut role and therefore a hetter- 
clehned need lor thorough knowledge of counseling technii|ues. The |)osition 
of teacher-counselor is considered an cssimtial one in the sc1wk)1. 'I’he teacher- 
counsi’lor is the key person in stimulating and improving counseling services. 

1 le piovides the most competent indii idual help that is available in the schiK)!. 
He must therefore know the methods of working with pupils in a face-to-facc 
relationshij) anil must kntm' how to assist teachers in providing the individual 
help that is in their province. 

The school administrator, particularly the principal, needs to understand 
what counseling is, what it does, and what it requires in jX-Tsonnel, time, and 
physical facilities. Without administrative understanding and supprjrt, other 
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Staff members will not be encouraged to cooperate with or utilize fully the 
counseling services that may be available. The administrator is, to a large ex- 
tent, the determining factor in creating the proper atmosphere for effective 
counseling. 

Two main uses of the book are visualized. First, it should be suitable as a 
text for a first course in counseling. Appropriate chapters could also be as- 
signed for supplementary reading in courses in occupational information, anal- 
ysis of the individual, testing, and applied psychology. Second, it should be 
useful for in-servicc education to develop counseling competencies. It should 
be particularly helpful for that type of in-service education which is provided 
regularly for all or a major group of teachers and which is conducted by the 
school counselor and others in the school, usually with the assistance of con- 
sultants from colleges, the state department of education, and community 
agencies. 

Even though this text is intended primarily for secondary school educators, 
the principles and procedures discussed are relevant for those who work with 
individuals in such varied settings as community agencies, placement services, 
rehabilitation agencies, colleges, and business and industry. 

The emphasis in this book is on what the counselor does when he is face 
to face with the counselee. ^Ihis, it is felt, is the particular sort of help that is 
needed. Teachers and counselors reflect this need in such questions and state- 
ments as: *‘What do you actually do in counseling?” ‘‘What should 1 talk 
about?” “But I told him what to do!” In addition, a specific approach to the 
entire counseling ])rocess is presented. Although there arc a number of ap- 
proaches to counseling, this particular one appears to the author to.be the most 
useful. On the assumjition that needs and problems arc essentially needs and 
problems of the total individual, and that no purpose is served by speaking of 
certain sorts of problems or limiting counselijig to certain sorts of help, coun- 
seling involves the same general approach whatever the location of the problem 
in the pupil's life, and the same [X'rson does the counseling. Within this broad 
framework, variations are made to help solve the \mrticxilar need or problem. 
Another aspect of this concept is that counseling is a systematic and describable 
process and is done at different levels, with workers at each level providing a 
needed sort of individual help. 

The biK>k is organized around the typical sequence of the counseling process. 
Early chapters deal with the information-getting or diagnostic phase. T hen 
the use of tests and records as sources of information is taken up, with em- 
phasis on how the counselor uses these sources rather than on setting up, 
maintaining, or applying these techniques. To explain why the counselor does 
what he does, a summary of some of the more relevant aspects of personality, 
learning, and environmental influences and their implications for counseling 
are considered. Next, the use of other sources of information about the coun- 
selee is discussed and information about occupations, educational and training 
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opportunities, and other asj^ects of the counsclce s present and possible future 
environment is covered. Since the counselor is continuously interpreting and 
synthesizing data about the counsclce, this process is described at various 
points throughout the book. Ihe final phase of the counseling process, that 
of helping the counsclce do what he needs to do, is then described. The last 
chapter discusses how the counselor may evaluate and improve his work. 

Each phase or techni(|uc is first discussed and then illustrated with various 
sorts of material, including aj^[)ropriate parts of the counseling ease that runs 
through the book. Questions are provided to help the reader review the main 
points that ha^•e been cox ered. At the end of each chapter arc suggestions for 
activities designed to increase understanding of counseling and develop com- 
petencies. Additional reading is recommended, and references are given 
tinougliout the book. 

^ The author is indebted to many persons who have, in various ways, helped 
*in the preparation of this book. Dr. Donald E. Super, Teachers College, 
Columbia Llniversily, made many helpful suggestions, particularly in point- 
ing out anv lack of claritv in the original set of in-service education materials 
upon u'hich this book is based. Dr. Ruth Strang, reachers College, Columbia 
University, also helped the author in many ways, particularly in making the 
materials a])propriate for the teacher and counselor in secondary school. Dr. 
Arthur Foshav, also of "1 eacbers College, Columbia University, ably assisted 
the author in clarifying his ideas and adjusting the materials to the group for 
which they are intended. I hese persons deserve credit for any merits in ap 
proaeh and content which the book may have but cannot be held responsible 
for present shortcomings. In the revision of the original in service education 
materials to textbook form, Dean Franklin R. Zeran, Oregon State College, 
lias been exceedingly helpfui with critical evaluation and encouragement. 


E. L. Tolbert 
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CHAPTER 1 


The Function and 
Process of Counseling 


A r THE yVNNUAL District Z teachers meeting, the feature 
. address was on counseling. The s|)eaker expounded 
at great length on the need for counseling, the teachers respoiisibility for 
counseling, v arious concepts of counseling, experts versus amateurs, and coun- 
seling goals. The audience of teachers, supervisors, and administrators of Dis- 
trict Z was ejuite enthusiastic and vigc^rously applauded the speaker during and 
after the sjieech. One got a mental picture of several hundred teachers, prin- 
cipals, supervisors, and superintendents going back to their schools and imme- 
diately providing counseling serxices for all pupils. 1 lowever, as the teachers 
mox ed slowly out of the auditorium, one young lady was overheard to say to 
another, “1 le's a terribly interesting speaker, but what is this counseling any- 
wav?*' 

A Pupil's Problem 

Let us look at the teachers question for a moment. What is counseling? 
I here seems to be a great deal of mystery and misunderstanding about what 
it is, who does it, and how it is done. Perhaps an example of what is almost a 
daily occurrence in high sch(K)l will provide a starting point. 

When the bell rang for the end of the senior social studies period, the final 
jx^riod of the dav at the new Center County Consolidated High School, Joe 
Jones thoughtfully gathered up his lx)oks. As jMr. Brown, the teacher, started 
to leave the room for the Tuesday afternoon faculty meeting, Joe asked a hesi- 
tant question. 

I 
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“Er . . . Ml. Brown?” 

Mr. Brown stopped. ‘*What is it, Joe?” 

Joe appeared to be at a loss of words, but Mr. Brown encouraged him. 

‘‘Something on your mind you’d like to see me about?” 

“Well, if you have a minute, I thought. . . 

Mr. Brown waited, visualizing the annoyed way the principal would look 
at his watch when he entered the meeting late. 

“Well, you see, Td like to ask your opinion on something. I’ll finish . . • 
should finish school this spring. I want to go to college, . . . but I don’t know 
if rd have the money. It’s pretty expensive, I hear. IScould work, I guess, and 
pay part of my expenses. Or I could get a pretty good job here at the Mam- 
moth Manufacturing Company that’s building a new plant and make good 
money. But the other day at those assembly talks, that fellow made engineer- 
ing sound good. But 1 don’t know if 1 should take engineering. What's it 
like?” 

Mr. Brown had had similar batteries of questions from other boys and girls. 
The word had got around that he had some scheduled time, and took some 
more of his own, to hel|i students with problems. 

**Well, Joe, you seem to have some pretty good questions, i d like to talk 
them over with you when wc have a little more time. I have a meeting coming 
up now. Could you drop by the Counselor’s Office— Room 20 , you know, next 
to the library— at the third period tomorrow?” 

“HI be there,” Joe replied eagerly. 

Mr. Brtjvvn is a teacher-counselor, one of several, in the large rural consoli- 
dated school. 1 le comes in contact with many problems like Joe’s. 1 Ic is not an 
exj>crt counselor, but he has had some college training in guidance and he does 
some reading on his own to learn more alx)iit it. He may not help Joe find all 
the “answers,” but he has helped others to get started in working through 
their problems, and he will probably help Joe, too. In addition to a personal 
interest in Joe and his problems, members of this school staff have available 
an extensive file of information about Joe and a good supply of information 
about colleges, other educational opportunities, and occupations. 

In a way Joe is more fortunate than many high school youths. He might 
have got a slap on the back and a hearty, “Buck up, boy. Everything will come 
out all right.” Or liis teacher might have said, “I don’t know much about those 
things. Write to some colleges and make application to some plants.” 

What Is Counseling? 

Joe did not say that he wanted counseling, because he had not heard that 
term and would not have known what it meant. But he was actually asking 
for counseling. Joe is not unusual or the exception; he is typical of the many 
pupils who stop the teacher in the hall with a question, who wait until after 
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class to talk to the teacher about something that is bothering them, who bring 
up problems during the shop period, or who ask questions of the teacher visit- 
ing the farm to look over the supervised project. 1 hese pupils want real help 
in finding answers to their problems. They want someone with whom they 
can sit down and talk it over, someone who is sympathetic and understanding, 
and most ol all, someone w'ho can actually help them. Without knowing the 
professional terminology, they are asking lor that ty[Xi of help which is called 
counseJing. 

Novv perhaps the meaning of counseling becomes a little clearer. It seems 
primarily to be helping pe(jplc with problems. This is a very general statement, 
however, and it does not define counseling. A more specific definition is 
needed. 

A Definition of Counseling. Counseling is a personal, face-to-face relation- 
ship between two people, in which the counselor, by means of the relationship 
and his sjK'cial comjit^tencies, provides a learning situation in which the coun- 
selee, a normal sort of person, is helped to know himself and his present and 
possible future situations so that he can make use of his characteristics and 
|)otentialities in a w^ay that is both satisfying to himself and beneficial to 
society, and further, can learn how to solve future problems and meet future 
needs. 

In condensing a definition of counseling into a brief statement, a great deal 
is implied by a few words. What do these terms actually mean? 

lucc'io-face rclatiofiship: Counseling is carried on primarily through the 
face-to-face relationship of two persons, who, w'orking together, establish a 
unique and personal relationship, "I’his ‘'working-together” process is the uni- 
fying thread of all that takes place in criunseling. 

By means of this relationship and his Cthe counselor special competencies: 
The counselor uses the relationship as the way of providing help; it is the mect- 
ing ground of counselor and counseU'e. However, the counselor needs to have 
technical competence to gwe effective help; he must know the science and art 
of his profession. 

hearning situation: A unique and very personal learning situation is pro- 
vided in counseling. Principles of effective learning apply here just as they do 
in other settings, such as the classroom. The counselce learns what he needs to 
know to achieve his goals, whether they be adjusting to a new situation, plan- 
ning for an occupation, gaining a realistic understanding of himself, or any of 
the other myriad needs and problems of individuals. 

The counselee, a normal sort of person: Phe counselees w^ith whom second- 
ary school counselors will work are, for the most part, essentially normal 
persons; these persons may profit from the type of help described. Normality is 
difficult to define. One way to give some meaningful boundaries would be to 
say that the counselees may be persons who, although they are in a trouble- 
some situation or faced with some iilrimediate problem, have an understanding 
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of the cause of the difficulty. Thus they may be normally anxious or have 
"normal anxiety” [144, p. 23]. Those with deep-seated emotional problems, 
where the difficulty or problem has been repressed or shut off from awareness, 
should usually be referred to specialists [144, pp. 22-23]. 

Helped to know himself and his present and possible future situations: The 
counselee is helped to gain a realistic understanding of his capabilities and 
limitations and the effect of these on his day-to-day life. 1 le is also helped to 
understand his goals, needs, attitudes, and other aspects which go to make up 
his concept or picture of himself and which form the basis of the roles that he 
desires to play in various life situations. Further, he';, is helped to determine 
how accurate his picture or concept of himself is and how realistic his desired 
roles arc [222]. At the same time he is helped to appraise various situations or 
environments, such as school, job, or social activities, and to understand the 
factual as well as the more or less subjective aspects that should enter into his 
planning about them. 'This applies to present situations as well as prospective 
ones, for example, college, trade school, or a vocation. 

So that he can make use of his characteristics and potentialities in a way 
that is both satisfy in to himself and beneficial to society: Personal satisfaction 
should be related to the indi\’iduars contribution to the society of which he 
is a member. I Ic has freedom of choice in making plans but is helped to make 
c|ualitatively good plans and decisions. Too, he accepts responsibility for his 
choices and plans. 

And can learn how to solve future problems: The counselee has learned to 
accept the fact that he will face problems, and how to go ahe^ut sol\ ing them. 
This docs not mean that he now has a "built-in" problem-solving mechanism 
but that he knows how to use his own resources and how to obtain help from 
others, for example, a counselor. 

One further point needs to be made here concerning the nature of problems. 
"Problems" may be difficulties encountered by the counselee, such as failing a 
course. I’hey ma)' also be the decisions and adjustments that the individual has 
to make as he grows and matures, for example, jdanning a suitable educational 
program to allow full realization of interests and potentialities, or learning how 
to develop suitable relationships with the opposite sex [190]. Developmental 
help is also preventive as it helps the counselee avoid problems that w^ould 
eventually call for remedy. Thus development [131, 134, 135] is an objective 
of counseling as wtH as and perhaps more than remedial help. This develop- 
mental emphasis gives counseling a more ]X)sitive aspect. There arc, however, 
other emphases evident in counseling theory and practice today. Barry and 
Wolf [18] give eight current views of guidance-personnel work (counseling) 
in a careful analysis of the current situation. 

This definition appears to be somewhat abstract; it may be made more con- 
crete by applying it to give a running account of what one counselor did in 
helping a particular counselee. 
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Applying the Definition. John Doe comes in to see the teachcr-counselor 
because he cannot decide what sort of work he would like to do. He is about to 
finish high school and has taken what is called a “general course.** I le is think- 
ing about a trade school, a semiskilled job in a textile mill, selling baby furni- 
ture in an assigned district, and several other things. The teacher-counselor 
has a room where they can have some privacy. Just the two of them are present 
in a facc-to-face situation. 

The counselor is friendlv and genuinelv interested in John. The boy is 
somewhat in awe of adults and tries to conceal this feeling bv appearing to be 
indill'erent to others. But the counselor, bv giving all his attention to John and 
accepting this defense of assumed mdilference, aids John in speaking freely. 
Thus this situation is iinic|Lic--b()th because it in\'olves two unit|ue people and 
Ijecause the counst'lcc experiences a t\'pe of relationship that he finds nowhere 
else. 1 le feels himself the center of attention and can speak freely about mat- 
ters of deep concern to him. 

The counselcc brings out that In* likes shop courses and activities and hob- 
bies where fie works with tools and ec|uipnient. 1 lowever, he feels that he 
ought to “aim higher." I le sees himself as working at a professional or mana- 
gerial level, making plans for others to cairy c»ut. 1 le likes to think of himself 
as hax'ing what his friimds term “an excelh'iU job.** One of the factors con- 
trihuting to these altitudes is the admiration of friends and parents for the 
technical and managerial people in the local textile mill. He states that he is 
interested in salesw'ork hut shows by tarioiis comments that this interest is 
based primarilv on a belief that salesmen are always “on the go’* and have big 
new automobiles. John has not done much analv/ing of his attitudes and goals 
and probably ^voulJ not ha\o been successful if he had tried. Nor does the 
ccmnselor get this information ([iiickly or in a straigbtforw'ard manner. As some 
of these points are discussed the counselor begins to understand John’s as|nra- 
tions and the conflict between his laiu'ied role and a more realistic, practical 
role in the world of work. He is able to help John understand his attitudes, 
needs, and motivations a little better. 

In addition, some facts are needed -facts about training for various sorts of 
jobs, about activities on the job and salaiies. The counselor either supplies 
these or helps John to locate them. Some facts abcait John need to be brought 
in too. School marks, scores on academic aptitude tests, and other data help 
John to understand himself better (if he accepts them). Altogether, the coun- 
selor is helping John to get a more realistic concejn of himself. This is not easy 
because John dislikes admitting that he does not compare w'C'll with profes- 
sionallv trained technical people. Howwer, he becomes belter able to see him- 
self as a skilled craftsman and requests more information about w^ays of getting 
training, the aptitudes needed for vark)us sorts of work, the expense of train- 
ing, and ways to get tryout cxperiiii^ce. The counselor helps him to find the 
answers to these questions. 
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While the facts are important, John is able to learn to make practical plans 
because the counselor provides a warm, accepting, friendly setting where goals, 
doubts, and attitudes may be discussed freely. Learning for John, as for others, 
progresses most easily and effectively when the learner is personally concerned 
with the problem and when he is free of threat, anxiety, or extreme pressure. 

The counselor, too, is a learner in this individual learning situation. He 
begins to understand what sort of person the counselee is and what sort of help 
he needs. He finds, as he works with the counselee, which are the more effec- 
tive ways to provide the needed help. And, finally, he develops increased effec- 
tiveness in counseling; he becomes a more competent tounselor. 

The definition and example of counseling have shown, to some extent, the 
various elements of the counseling process. It wr)uld be helpful, at this point, 
to expand upon this definition by presenting a systematic description or an 
operational definition of what may take place as the typical counselor w^orks 
with the typical counselee. 

The Counseling Process 

It is essential to bear in mind that counseling does not follow in routine and 
mechanical fashion the '‘steps’* presented; it is instead a dynamic and flexible 
process that is different for each counselee. Furthermore, each counselor will 
work in a way that is uniejuely his own. With this caution in mind and con- 
sidering tliiit what is presented is an oversimplification, the counselor may gain 
a mental picture of a process that may ha\'e certain emphases at certain times 
and that may proceed somewhat along the lines discussed. Even at the risk 
of appearing to reduce counseling to a pat formula, this approach should be 
helpful to give a framework or structure to the total process so that what fol- 
lows in succeeding chapters will fit into a meaningful sequence. 

The jxjint of ^'iew developed in this b(x)k is that the counseling ]5roeess con- 
sists of phasc!s which are given more emphasis at particular times, rather than 
a series of steps, each of which takes place by itself with all other steps 
excluded. That is, other phases may be present but with less emphasis. 
Explaining or structuring counseling is placed before obtaining information. 
Actually information is obtained from the counselee the first time he is seen; 
for example, the counselor sizes him up while shaking hands. Further struc- 
turing may be done early if the counselee appears to need it or asks for it. 

The use of the term counseling process should also be commented upon at 
this point. The process of counseling is different from the profession of coun- 
seling, as Tyler explains [243, p. 375I, and this is one of the reasons for fre- 
quent confusion in terminology and practice. “Counseling, viewed as a process, 
is a term that parallels 'psychotherapy' rather than clinical psychology.*' Hence 
the emphasis is on what the counselor and counselee do when working 
together rather than on all the professional activities of the counselor. 
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The First Contact. The face-to-face part of counseling begins when the 
counselec first comes in to see the counselor or at the first contact between the 
counselor and counselee. However, the counselor or counselec may have 
already developed certain attitudes about each other; the counselec may have 
formed an opinion about counseling or the counselor, or the counselor may 
have learned something about the counselee. Thus it may be stated that coun- 
seling may begin before the first personal contact. Even so, the first contact is 
extremely important as it has a major effect on the quality of the relationship 
and sets the stage for further counseling. Rapport should be established at this 
time; it should, of course, be maintained throughout counseling and afterward. 
Rapport is that atmosphere of understanding, mutual trust and confidence, 
and good feeling that enables jx'ople to work together effectively, to talk freely, 

learn, and to make plans. 

^ Structuring or Explaining Counseling. Early in the counseling process, the 
*counselor should get across to the counselee a concept of counseling and the 
kind of help that is oifered. The counselor may do this by explaining what 
sort of help counseling jxovicles and what it does not do; he may define the 
concept by his behavior, b\' x erbal explanation, or by combination of both. The 
counselor defines his role and assists the counselee to comprehend the part he 
(the counselee) will play. This should be done early, as the counselee needs 
to know what to expect, even to such immediate ciuestioiis as to how long the 
first contact can last. Structuring is not a rigid and formal procedure, however, 
and should not interfere with the counselce’s talking about himself and 
expressing his feelings. In fact, it may be presented to the counselee better by 
the counselor s manner and by what he docs rather than by what he says. 

Obtaining Information. As some degree of rapport is established and as the 
counselee gains an adequate understanding of what counseling is like, there 
usually tends to be emphasis on information getting. In fact, it is quite natural 
for the counselec to begin to talk about himself and his problems. The coun- 
selor assists the counselee to express himself freely in bringing out what is 
bothering him, his goals, home life, and interests, and other personal informa- 
tion. The counselor makes every effort to provide as accepting and permissive 
a situation as possible to enable the counselee to express himself and to learn 
readily. Other information about the counselec is obtained outside of the face- 
to-face situation. 

Organizing and Interpreting Information. All during counseling, from the 
first contact or even before, information is synthesized, and connections, pat- 
terns, and meanings are searched for. The co>inselor is trying to make a whole, 
understandable, and consistent ])erson from the various sorts of information 
that have been brought out by the counselec or. obtained from other sources. 
Counselor and counselee consider data together; meanings and patterns are 
inferred and evaluated by both. The counselor, however, does some synthe- 
sizing and interpreting outside of the face-to face situation. He may follow’ a 
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procedure somewhat like the following; data are studied and evaluated and 
meanings arc searched for; inferences about meanings are derived, checked 
against each other, and revised, eliminated, or retained; a few of the most valid 
inferences arc arrived at; hypotheses are set up on the basis of these inferences 
in order to predict how the counselee will perform in various present and 
future situations. The total process of bringing together data, making infer- 
ences about meanings, establishing alternative hypotheses, and arriving at pre- 
dictions is a continuous process, subject to modification and change as new 
informatif)n is obtained and as the counselee reacts to the hypotheses and pre- 
dictions. It is never final except as required by the ivne limitations of coun- 
seling.*^ 

An example of hypothesizing about the counselee might be as Follows; A 
counselce’s pattern of interests and aptitudes is not of the type desirable for 
the college prejwatory course or curriculum with emphasis on foreign lan- 
guage. It might also be hypothesized that this curriculum is out of line with 
the counselee s goals and that he would not be satisfied with accomplishment 
in this area. A prediction may then be made that the counselee will fail, that 
he will drop out, or that he will be a borderline and dissatisfied pupil if he 
continues in the curriculum. I'rom further synthesis of data and hypotheses 
about the counselee, it may be predicted that he will like and do well in the 
distributive education jirogram. 

Planning and Decision Making. Usually the counseling process moves from 
emphasis on information getting to emphasis on planning and decision making 
by the counselee. 1 he counselor may discuss with the counselee* various sorts 
of information which have been obtained and help him to grasp meaning, 
relationships, patterns, and trends. Hypotheses arc discussed, and the coun- 
selor helps the counselee to formulate and evaluate hypotheses. Further, the 
ct)unselee is assisted in understanding the probable outcomes of various courses 
of action and in considering the various predictions. In the ongoing process, 
the counselee is aided in making plans and decisions and in taking resjxmsi- 
bility for them. 

Putting Plans and Decisions into Effect. When the counselee, working with 
the counselor, has evolved a plan or made a decision, the counselor assists him 
in carrying it out. For example, the counselor may help the counselee decide 
what specific steps will be taken or may contact another person with whom the 
counselee may work. 

Evaluating the Suitability of the Decision or Plan. In many cases the coun- 
selee will be in contact with the counselor after he has carried out his decision 
or tried out new behavior. He may wish to discuss the results with the coun- 

* These terms and the process were adapted from a talk made at the American Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Association meeting by Donald E. Super, “Tlie Preliminary Ap- 
praisal in Vocational Counseling,” reprinted in the Veterans Administration Informatiofi 
Bulletin 7-118, Sept. 21, [224] (used by permission of the author^. 
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selor and perhaps modify or change his plans. l ie has had the opportunity to 
try out the learning that has taken place in the counseling situation; effects 
upon himself and upon others have been noted; these may then be evaluated 
in the counseling session. It may be that no further help is needed or it may be 
jointly decided that further counseling is needed. 

To describe counseling as a systematic and identifiable process does not 
mean that it should be done in a mechanical wav or that all counselors will do 
it in the same way. The counselor keeps in mind the needs of the eouiisclee. 
One coLinselee may have made a plan and only want to verify it; another may 
need extensive help. /\s counseling progresses, certain counselor-counselec 
activities assume more importance at certain times and need more emphasis. 
These steps or phases may occur m different sessions over a long period of 
iime or mav all take place in one session; for example, information getting may 
; inxolve a half-dozen or so sessions. 


Some Terms Used in Counseling 

In addition to the term coiuisclin^, which lias already been defined, there 
are sexeral others vxhich arc' frequently used and xvhic h haxe a special meaning 
in the coiuiseling context. These terms are defined in the following para- 
graj)hs; other counseling terms are defined as they are discussed in the x'arious 
chapters. 

1. Cfiiidance. This is the total program, or all the activities and services 
engaged in by the school (ca* other institution or oiganization) that are pri- 
marily aimed at assisting an individual to make and carry out adequate plans 
and to achieve satisfactory adjustment in all aspects of his daily life. CJuidancc 
is not teaching, but it may iie done by teachers. It is not separate from edu- 
cation but is an essential jiart of the total educational program. Guidance is a 
term which is broader than counseling and which includes counseling as one 
of its services. 

2. Interviewing. While there are many types of interviews for all sorts of 
purposes (employment, selection, research, and so on), the term as used in this 
book refers only to the interview ij. counseling. It is the face-to-face relation- 
ship that is the central part of counseling. 

3. Testing. Psychological testing is die process of obtaining res|xmscs from 
the counselee to questions calling for information, attitudes, interests, or prob- 
lem solving. The questions are presented in standardized form and in a pre- 
scribed manner. Individuals may be tested alone or in groups. Some tests are 
composed of apparatus; the individual resjx)nds by doing something with tools, 
equipment, or devices; for example, placing pegs in holes or assembling nuts 
and bolts. Another type of instrument is the projective test in which the indi- 
vidual "projects ' his personality needs, attitudes, and goals in response to qu^es- 
tions and other test materials for which he has no ready-made response. Pro- 
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jcctive tests are . a method of understanding the inner world of the 
individual. They give the counselor a sense of the dynamic interplay of forces 
within each person'' [218, p. 149]. A variety of materials may be used to elicit 
responses, for example, ink blots and incomplete pictures. These materials are 

. . ambiguous, equivocal, or in some other sense partially structured" [186, 
p. 108]. For a more detailed discussion, sec Ref. [44, pp. 55-95]. 

4. Occupational Information. Under this heading comes information about 
occupations, industries, trends, the meaning c^f work, the prestige of occupa- 
tions, and the like. Closely related to occupational information is information 
about educational and training opportunities, referred.-to as educational infor- 
mation. Other types of information that may be used with counsclccs are 
social, personal, and recreational. 

Problems That Show the Need for Counseling 

T he need for counseling services can be amply documented [91, 177, and 
264]. Verbatim recordings of counseling sessions show vividly the need of 
individuals for this ty])e of help [39, 210J. Typical problems drawn from the 
experiences of the author and his coworkers, such as the following, further 
emphasize the importance of these services. The beginning counselor can, no 
doubt, recall others from his own experiences. 

Sam Senior. Sam will finish high school this year and plans to go to State 
College in the fall. He doesn't know what he should take but says he thinks 
he would like engineering. I le doesn't know what subjects he would take or 
what the work of the engineer consists of. Neither of his parents attended col- 
lege, but they are determined that Sam go so that he will “not have the hard 
time wc have had." They are not able to assist him in deciding what to lake 
or what to expect in college life. Sam plans to work part time to help pay 
expenses and is not aware of the dilfieulties of trying to wwk and adjust to 
college tlie fir,st year. 1 le is not taking the college preparatory course and has 
made only average marks in his subjects. 11 is only mathematics course is the 
tirst-year general mathematics course in which he received a C. About 15 per 
cent of the graduates of his high school attend college. 

Sam’s problem might be called, at first glance, a vocational one. But notice 
the other factors. lie is selecting a field of work on the basis of the w'ay it 
“sounds" to him. f le is not sure why he is going to college. I lis course and 
class standing do not suggest college training. That standing, plus the need to 
earn part of his expenses the first year, make the situation appear rather unfa- 
vorable. There are, of course, other factors that also should be considered. 

Joe Junior. Joe is the kind of boy that teachers promote in self-defense. In 
the formal classroom situation he docs very little w'ork unless closely super- 
vised. In the shop, where there is less supervision and nn)re independent work, 

he uses his talents to create real trouble. In spite of the fact that a number of 
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teachers have said that Joe is the kind of boy "who ought to be in the shop,” he 
bungles each shop job, breaks tools, wanders around, and creates a hazard 
around power tools. The other students do not like Joe and never include him 
in their group activities. Few of the teachers w^ould be sorry to bid joc good-by, 
and Joe knows it. Joe’s parents, however, insist that he complete high school 
and that he follow in the footsteps of his sister, who was an excellent student 
and leader. 

Joe has the misfortune to follow a bright and attractive sister. While he docs 
have some ability and could make a fairlv pleasing appearance, he could never 
equal his sister. From the frequent comparisons made by teachers and parents, 
Joc knows that, whate\er he docs, he will not come up to expectations. Joe’s 
problem might be described as a personality didiculty, but educational achieve- 
ment, lack of vocational choice, and family relationships complicate the 
jbroblem. 

Sam Sophomore. Sam is just starting in his sophomore year in school after 
barely passing his freshman subjects. I le is having a diflicult time with all his 
courses. He does not know how to read. 1 le lacks any kind of an effective plan 
for study. He knows that he has a more diflicult time than most of his friends 
and has come to the conclusioji that something is wrong with him. 

Sam’s problem might be called an educational one, as his primary difficulty 
is lack of specific study skills. 1 lowever, it is obvious that his attitude toward 
his poor performance will affect his whole personality, particularly his feelings 
about his ability. Then too, tlie additional lime reijuired for study interferes 
with his normal development in other areas such as social activities and recrea- 
tion. I le just has no time for recreation. 

Fran Freshman. Fian is a new pupil from a nearby clemcntarv school. In 
spite of the high school orientation program, she has not become adjusted to 
the new school. She does not fed accepted by any particular group and is 
lonelv and unhappy. She has never been t(X) self-confident and is daily becom- 
ing more timid and self-conscious. Her school woik is sufl'ering. 

Fran’s problem might he described as one of social adjustment. However, 
her diflicultics in establishing satisfying social rdali(»nsbips are affecting her 
school achievement. Adjustment and achievement in school have a direct bear- 
ing on vocational choice and adjustment. 

Some Other Problems. Several other j)upils who need counseling are the 
following: 

Joe Jones’s father is a tenant farmer in a rural-agricultural area. Joe is inter- 
ested in farming and is now in his third year of vocational agriculture. I le is 
doing good work and has an excellent project, i lowever, there arc no farming 
opportunities in the community. Joe is beginning to realize with some frus- 
tration that in his home community he cannot find the ty))c of work he would 
like to do. He is beginning to get discouraged and to develop a 'Vhat s the use” 
attitude. 
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Sam Smith has been taking industrial arts and has become verj^ interested 
in ceramics. He gives evidence of having real talent in this area. Ilowever, he 
does not know anything about occupations in this field. Furthermore, his par- 
ents are planning to send him to State University to take business adminis- 
tration. 

Mary Doe, an average pupil in the vocational home economics department, 
has decided that she would like to be a home economics teacher. Overweight, 
unattractive, quick-tempered, and sensitive, she feels that the position of 
teacher would give her security and a sense of belonging. She has a need to 
dominate others of which she is not aware. In addition^ she admires the pretty 
and likable home economics teacher and wants to imitate her. 

Sam Jones is a new member of the scout explorer post. The other members 
were reluctant to let Sam join and did so only because of the pcrsuasi\'e ability 
of the post adviser. Sam is bossy, touchy, and '"knows it all.'* I le is becoming 
isolated; this causes him to increase his efforts to gain recognition anti accept- 
ance. Several boys have thrcatenccl to drop out if Sam is kept in the organ- 
ization. 

Problems in Various Settings. While these |)r()blcms ha\'e been drawn from 
those presented by pupils of high school age, they do not differ from those |^rc- 
sented in other settings such as colleges, trade schools, or community organ- 
izations. The recreation director, the religious education director, the YMCA 
secretary, and others in similar positions meet problems ^'ery much like those 
described. The principles and procedures of counseling apply in whate\'er set- 
ting the counsellor is working. 

Approaches to Counseling or Points of View about Counseling 

In this book a point of view about counseling is presented which, to some 
extent, is a synthesis of techniques and procedures from other approaches. It 
would be helpful to the beginning counselor to realize that other points of 
view exist and to know a little about what is done and the reasons for doing 
it. lie then is in a better position to read further and to evolve, through prac- 
tice and study, the approach that he prefers. There is at present no one 
approach that has been proved conclusively to be the best. 

It seems particularly pertinent that attention be given to the bases of coun- 
seling. As Shoben sajs [204] : 

Those psychologists who deal directly w^ith clients inevitably use th‘ orctical 
ideas. Their choice is not one of theory vs, no-theoiys but between notions of human 
conduct that are explicit and formalized against those that are implicit and the 
inarticulate product of experience. 

Thus particular emphasis is given to the bases of the various counseling 
approaches. 
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The differing theories and processes furnish bases for identifying six differ- 
ent approaches to counseling. Some of these may be more accurately called 
therapy and are not the sort of pnxredure that the typical counselor would use. 
Concepts from each approach, however, have relevance for counseling and 
have played and are playing an iiiHuenlial role in shaping the profession of 
counseling. 

A wf)rd should be said about the problem of classif) ing counseling points of 
view. Various authors have done this in various ways. Warters [253!, Smith 
[209], llamrin and Paulson [94I, and Froehlich [77] use three classifleations: 
directive, nondireeti\'e, and eclectic. I’heir emphasis is on the di recti ve-non- 
directixe continuum. Bordin [30] defines approaches as either emphasizing 
instrumental behavior or dynamic aspects of behavior and presents his own 
j)uint ol view and synthesis of personalitv, which emphasizes concepts from 
]^sychoanalytic theory, self psvehoiogy, ajid a counseling process that involves 
understanding the needs of the client and a flexible approach in meeting them. 
Pepinsky and Pei)insky identify five ap|>roaches t*) counseling: trait 

and factor, communications, self theory, psvi lioanalvtie, and neobehavioral. 
Shohen and others [204] describe four theories of behavior that may serve as 
bases for counseling jiositioiis: learning theory and j^sychoana lytic concepts; 
sliinulus-response, reinforcement theory; client-centered theory; and a general 
bchax ior systems theorx or an integration, brom tliese classifications and from 
the publications about counseling available today, it appears t(» be useful to 
discuss counseling according to the six following types or points of view: 

1. Direclhe or trait-cenicied ap])roach. The assessment of psychological 
traits, predictions about performance, and a rather definite degree of counselor 
directiveness arc characterist'cs (^f this approach. 

2. Calient centered or self theory point of view. Often described as "nondi- 
rectix e’’ counseling, this a[)proacli is based upon a psychology of self-aclualiza- 
tion drix^es, the self concept as a major factor in behavior, and counseling or 
tlierapx to help tlie individual utilize growth ]X)icnlial, 

3. Dimensions or communications apprtjach. d his approach merits separate 
consideration because of the research approach which involves the study of 
‘^dimensions," the effects ol the counselor varying these dimensions in the 
counseling |)rocess, and the adapting of dimensions and counselor roles to 
wirioLis sorts of ( ounselee problems. 

4. Keleetic approach, liclcctism is the systematic and ]^urposeful utilization 
of procedures and techniciucs from other points of view to serve best tlic needs 
of the counsel ec. 

5. Learning theory approach. Principles of learning derived primarily from 
experimental studies are used as bases of pcTsonality formation and change 
and for counselor activities to help the client relearn effective ways of behavior. 

6. Psvclioanalvtic approach. Psych**.malytic practice has served as the source 
of one theory of personality or, in fact, a number of theories. The process itself. 
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which constitutes the most intensive and lengthy type of therapy used today, 
has undergone considerable modification since its origin. 

Obviously, any attempt to review these counseling viewpoints in a few 
pages will be quite superficial. Actual typescripts or cases should be used to 
give the feeling, dynamics, and nuances of each process. Further reading of 
research and |»inciplcs as well as case studies should be quite rewarding. 

The first counseling viewpoint, or approach, to be taken up is the trait- 
centered or directive type. 

The Directive or Trait-centered Approach. The best-known description of 
this point of view, and the most thorough developrrkmt, has been done by 
Williamstm. The discussion that follows is based on his book Counseling) Ado- 
lescents [264]. The development of this approach is closely related to the 
development of psychological tests and the growth of educational and voca- 
tional counseling [227, pp. 167-169]. 

The Nature of Counseling. Williamson says that the counselor varies his 
role and techniques to present the situation needed by the client in the solu- 
tion of his particular problem. “It does not seem likely that a single s\ stem of 
roles and techniques will suffice for all problems and all clients” [264, p. 108]. 
The counst'lor is, in fact, a “. . . ‘teaching assistant’ who aids in the learning 
prtK-ess of the clicnl-pupil’’ [264, p. 109]. The counselor employs the methods 
of science, “. . . experimental, statistical, and conceptualizational, to the proc- 
ess of human adjustment” [264, p. 109). 

The counselor’s role is an active one and he takes the responsihility for 
deciding what data are needed and for collecting the needed data. He then 
provides these data to the counselee. "Ordinarily the counselor states his point 
of view with definiteness, attempting through exjiosition to enlighten the stu- 
dent. If the student shows unwillingness to accept the implications of the facts 
or unable to think of desirable next steps, a useful technique is to tell him to 
think it over for a week and return for further discussion” [264, p. 230 1 . T he 
role of the counselor as the source of authority is further exemplified by his 
actions when alternative choices are open to the client. “If there appear to be 
equally desirable alternative actions, the counselor says so frankly, adopting 
the attitude of working with the student in solving the problem. Me avoids a 
dogmatic jwsition and reveals to the student an attitude of bringing knowl- 
edge, experience, and judgment to the student’s assistance” [264, pp. 230-23 1 ]. 
Me maintains his role as the source of authority and “. . . does not at any 
time appear indecisive to the extent of permitting loss of confidence in the 
validity of his information. He maintains a varied and running discussion of 
the case data, constantly shifting his exposition and illustrations in terms of 
the student’s verbal and facial reactions during the intert'iew. In this way, the 
counselor seeks to arrive cooferatively at an interpretation of data and a pro- 
gram of training which will strike fire in the student’s imagination and will 
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result in a desire to achieve a goal which will be of lasting satisfaction because 
it is consonant with potentialities” [264, p. 231]. 

While the counselor docs not follow a set pattern of activities, he does 
include certain steps or phases, only one of which is actually called counseling. 
Williamson says, “The work of the clinical counselor is divided into six steps; 
analysis, synthesis, diagnosis, prognosis, counseling ([treatment), and fol- 
low-up’ [264, p. 101], But . . tlicse steps do not necessarily follow in 
sequence . . . [264, p. 102], and each part of the process is incomplete” [264, 
p. 103]. The sequence is adapted to counselce needs at the time of counseling; 
it may involve repeating steps or phases at different stages of the individual’s 
education, adjustment, or maturity [264, p. 103!. 

This sort of counseling is designed to pro\ ide help for the typical types of 
problems arising in educational institutions, such as selecting courses, making 
(jccupational plans, social adjustment, and emotional problems. While it is not 
stated specillcally with what types of problems the counselor would not work, 
he would make extensive use of referral; for example, he would refer students 
to a “psychologist and psychiatrist, for s|)ecializcd treatment of serious emo- 
tional conflicts” [264, p. 239]. Furthermore, Williamson says. . . in this 
liook we shall not limit ourselves to emotional problems, nor shall we dismiss 
other types of pmhlems such as a lack of skill or information, as having less 
significance for client or counselor” [264, p. 203]. 

limphasis is up)n the scientific and developmental nature of the counseling 
pnK’Css rather than the therap’ulic or remedial aspects. Williamson says that 
this approach is “. . . of a mijrc scientific rather than a curative type . . .” 
[264, p. 107J. 

With this brief summary of Mime of the major characteristics of this 
approach, the process of counseling w'ill now Ix’ discussed. 

The Process. The six steps or phases of counseling— analysis, syntliesis^ 
diagnosis, prognosis, counseling, and foiiow-up~havc already been mentioned. 
It has also been pointed out that this sequence is flexible and not necessarily 
carried out in the order given, that it may take different lengths of time for 
different clients. The sequence given, however, seems to be the one that would 
probably usually be followed, as each one is, to some extent, dependent ujxin 
the preceding step or steps. Nor is each step or phase independent or com- 
plete in itself; for c-xample, diagnosis and counseling could actually take place 
in the same interview [264, p. 227]. Formulations of each step are “. . . ten- 
tative formulations subject to the validity test of the individual’s own experi- 
ences . . .” {264, p. 104]. 

The first step, that of diagnosis, is the collection of all sorts of data about the 
individual. Williamson says, “Before a student cah be cffc'ctively counseled, 
the student and coun.selor must collect dependable, i.c., reliable, valid, and 
relevant information, from which tOMliagnosc aptitudes, interests, motives, 
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physical health, emotional balance, and other characteristics which facilitate 
satisfactory adjustment in school and at work” [264, p. 127]. Many of the data 
are collected in personal intcr\'iews, but no counselor is informed of all needed 
information at the time of his first interview with the student [264, pp. 128- 
129], 

Synthesis is organizing the data from the analysis to gain an understanding 
of the counsclce [264, p. 101]. “After collecting analytical data, the counselor 
and student search for a pattern of consistency in them” [264, p. 178]. The 
counselor may have to assist the student in thinking clearly and in developing 
a state of readiness for thinking before he can partieJj^ate effectively in this 
process. 

Diagnosis involves the counselor’s statement of the counselee’s problem. The 
emphasis is on the counselors judgment. As Williamson expresses it, “In 
reviewing case data to arrive at a diagnosis, the counselor seeks evidence of 
assets and liabilities for different types of adjustment w'hich the student must 
face now or in the future” [264, p. iHi]. Diagnosis is a clinical process in 
which all sorts of data arc used, some having substantial validity and some 
involving “. . . hypotheses unverified as yet by research” [264, pp. 181-182]. 
“T he method of diagnosing by patterns and characteristics we shall call the 
clinical method. The assumption is made that this method may be used by 
workers who make a critical appraisal of all case data, recognize errors in these 
data, and try to get behind the raw data to the possible factors making for a 
particular test score, emotional trait, or evidence of aptitude or interest” [264, 
p. 184]. It is impirtant to note that “clinical hunches’’ are cheeked against the 
total collection of data. Furthermore, the diagnosis is tested by determining 
how logical it is, how well it agrees with essential information and the opinion 
of other counselors; by checking it with the counsclce; and by determining 
how well it works [264, pp. 206-207J. 

Prognosis “. . . refers to the clinician’s statement, or prediction, of the 
future development of the students problem . . .” [264, p. loi]. Williamson 
points out that diagnosis and prognosis arc separate steps [264, p. 188]. This 
is particularly true when data do not have the validity to enable the counselor 
to make dependable predictions about future behavior, but less definite when 
such predictions can be made [264, p. 189]. In the latter situation, the two 
steps may be telescoped [264, p. 189], The counselor later explains his prog- 
nosis to the student [264, pp. 189-190]. 

Counseling is the actual face-to-face process for the purpose of helping the 
student. Williamson says that it is “. . . that part of personnel work in which 
a counselor helps the client to marshal his own resources, the resources of an 
institution and of the community, to assist the client to achieve the optimum 
adjustment of which he is capable” [264, p. 209]. The counselor’s role is 
clearly described; he presents . . evidence for or against the student’s 
claimed educational or vocational choice and social or emotional habit, prac- 
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tices, and attitudes [264, p. 229]. He indicates which data are hvorahle Bnd 
which arc unfavorable, adds up the evidence for or against, . . and explains 
why he advises the student to shift goals, to change social habits, or retain the 
present ones” [264, pp. 229-230]. 

The counselor makes use of a variety of techniques in the counseling step 
or phase. Williamson classifies methods of advising under the headings of 
. . . direct, persuasive, and explanatory'* [2.64, p. 233]. Counseling tech- 
niques that may be used include “( i) forcing conformitv, (2) changing the 
environment, C3) selecting the iieecletl environment, (4^ learning needed 
skills, and (5) changing attitudes" [264, p. 215). 

V\'ith an adequate diagnosis completed, the counselor proceeds to move 
into the counseling-helping situation b\ “. . . O) establishing rapport, C2) 
cultivating self understanding, (3^ ad\ ising 01 planning a pi*ogram of action, 
^4^ carrying out the plan, and 1,5) referiing the student to another jxrrsonnel 
worker for additional assistance" [264, p. 224I. 

hollow up, the llnal step in counseling, . . includes what the clinician 
docs to assist the student with new problems, \^itll lecirrrences of the original 
problems, and what is done to determine the cirectrxeness of counseling" [264, 
p. loil. With follow-up, the sltps in the coitnseling process are completed. 

Bases. Directive or lr*ait centered counsehng draws considerable suppirt 
from a trait iheor) of pcrsonaliu. That this is a th(‘oiy and that it is widely 
accepted is pointed out by llcrg when he says [24]: 


The most pronounced change in our thinking about occupations occuricd more 
than a generation ago when wh.it Supei has labeleil “trait theory*' l)egan to be 
applied to vocational ^.ounseding. Cuiiously the magnitude of this change and the 
significance of its intluence wa then and still is laigely un recognized. By contrast, 
the chronologically parallel de^elopment of psychoanalysis was characterized by 
storms of controversy liom the initial announcement of the Treudian system to tea- 
pot tempests, at least, in the present day . . . Nobody seemed to challenge the 
basic ideas behind trait theor\. Indeed, few persons seemed to recognize that it was 
a thei^ry. 


Traits are estimated by various niv^ans, including psychological tests, and 
predictions aic made about the kind of person the counselcc is and what he 
will do. Validity has been establislied i- . many of these traits, which allows 
some degree ol statistical prediction. Super [220] presents descriptions of traits 
and instruments by which they may Ik* measured. The process of factor 
analysis has been used to get at ‘pure" traits, that is, underlying psychological 
characteristics which account for yarious sorts of behavior. Probably the mrjst 
familiar example of factored traits is inttdligcnce. At one time it was considered 
to be one trait, but now it is generally recognized to be made up of a number 
of more specific traits such as . . verbal meaning, space, number, memory, 
w*ord fluency, and reasoning” [196]. 
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It has already been pointed out that this approach depends heavily upon a 
scientific approach to the study of the client and also upc^n helping him to 
know and understand himself and his environment so that he will have the 
data with which to make suitable choices and plans. Bases of counseling thus 
involve primarily the process of collecting valid data about a client s traits and 
ensuring that he uses these data correctly. 

The Client-centered or Self-theory Approach. This approach, which is often 
referred to as ‘'nondirective," has been developed by Carl R. Rogers and his 
associates and is explained and described in three publications [182, 183, 184]. 
It has been reviewed and commented upon in numeroiis other articles, mono- 
graphs, and books. Counseling is considered to be a process of helping the 
client to use his own inner resources to solve problems. The counselor attempts 
to aid the client in the “self-actualizing" process by accepting him, by valuing 
him, by seeing the client s world as the client sees it, and by “feeling" with the 
client; he acts in a way to get these attitudes across to the client. The client is 
thus able to face his acceptable as well as his unacceptable characteristics, 
without fear of rejection, praise, or blame. As he begins to be more accepting 
towwd himself, to feel more secure in his own judgments about values, he can 
make increasing use of growth forces and potential. 

The Nature of Countaeling, Rogers emphasizes that client-centered coun- 
seling is more than a set of technkjues. y\ttitudes arc of utmost importance. 
“. . . Individuals who arc already striving toward an orientation which 
stresses the significance and worth of each person can learn rather readily the 
client-centered technkjues which implement this point of view" [184, pp. 20-- 
21]. Also, the counselor is guided by the hyp)thesis that . . the indix idiial 
has a sufficient capacity to deal constructively with all those aspects of his life 
which can jxitentially come into conscious awareness" [184, p. 24 J. 

The counselor does not collect case material nor does he make a diagnosis. 
Rogers says, “When the counselor assumes the information-getting attitude 
which is necessary for the assembling of a good case history, the client cannot 
helj) feeling that the solution of his problems is being taken over by the coun- 
selor" [182, p. 81 J. Later, he emphasizes this jioint of view by saying, “Our 
experience has led to the tentative conclusion that a diagnosis is not only 
unnecessary but in some cases detrimental or unwise" [184, p. 223]. In a 
sense, the client makes his own diagnosis in this type of counseling. 

Earlier Rogers specified the tyjie of clients that could profit from this type 
of counseling or therajiy. More recently, however, he has said that “. . . client- 
centered therapy is widely applicable— that indeed in one sense it is applicable 
to all people" [184, p, 230]. It is, however, primarily for emotional problems 
that require therapy. 

The length of the process has undergone some modification. Earlier Rogers 
had said that there might be . . six to fifteen contacts . . ." [182, p. 232] 
and “. . . where maladjustment is not extreme, w^here the individual is not 
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deeply neurotic, two, four, or six contacts arc often sufficient for the client to 
find the needed help . . [182, p. 232]. Later, in Cotmsehng with Returned 

Servicenteti [183], it was pointed out that counseling may involve only one 
contact [183, p. 122], and that this approach may be the best for the short- 
contact counseling where the counselor has limited experience and training 
[183, p. 6]. It is particularly important to use this approach if the contact is to 
be a short one [182, p. 247]. 1 he more recent trend, however, is to have a 
larger number of contacts o\'er a longer period of time. 

J he role of the counselor has tended to become more a matter of following 
the “basic hypothesis’ than of using sjx'cilic techniques. Rogers says that over 
the years th(' emphasis has mo\ecl from directiveness “. . . questioning, inter- 
]n*eting, reassuring, encouraging, suggesting . . .“ t^^4» P* 3' I coun- 

selor’s devoting his attention to accepting and understanding the client [*84, 

1^. 31] and concentrating “. . . his whole effort upm achieving a deep under- 
standing of the private worltl of the client” I184, p. 31 1. 

I hc Process, In his earlier publicatiim Rogers gave a definite step-by-step 
description of the process [182, pp. 30-45!. I^ater. he gave another sort of 
descri)nion of what takes |)l«ice [184, pp. igo 196], and discussed the \arious 
(\pcs of “moNcment’’ tluit («ike place in c lient centered counseling. I’he process 
of counseling, as described in the earlier Injok, is as follows [182, pp. 31-44, 
2J7I: 

I I he individual decides th<it he ni^eds help and comes in see the 
counselor. 

2. 1 he counselor defines the nature of the counseling process, indicates 
that he does not haw the answers, but that lie ajid the client can work 
cooperatively to llnd them. 

3. T he counselor helps the client to express feelings and attitudes. 

4. ihe counselor docs not ex.iUiate but accepts feelings ( usually negative') 
ajid clarifies them. I le attemj^ls to i.«ulerstand the feelings underlying the 
client’s statements. 

5. following expressions of negative feelings, positive feeluigs begin to 
emerge. 1 best' are indications of giowth. 

6. Positixe feelings are recogni/eil and accepted, as were negatix'c feelings. 
The indixidual begins U) understand the sort Cii pe^'son he is. 

7. As he begins to understand hii. ^If and to accejx himself, the client 
achieves new levels of adjustment, lie can accept admirable self-aspects as 
well as the less admirable ones. 

8. "I’he client begins to gain an understanding of the possible courses of 
action or choices open to him. The counselor helps him to understand these 
choices and his leelingg about them. 

9. I aint ]X)siti\’e ||raOkis ere instituted by the client. 

10. Further grow^ inesight, and .positive actions are in evidence. 

11. T. he client becomes more able to make choices and take actions, and he 
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becomes more self-directing. He may become interested in the counselor as a 
person. He is less defensive and shows considerable acceptance of himself. 
The counselor may supply him with information needed. 

12. The counselee indicates that he feels a decreasing need for help, and 
while he may feel ambivalent about leaving counseling, he is actually ready 
to terminate contacts. 

Rogers points out that these steps are . . not mutually exclusive, nor do 
they proceed in a rigid order . . [182, p. 41]. But, in general, this is the 

sequence of events in the counseling process. 

In the newer publications, the author describes the process of counseling as 
follows [184, pp. I9i‘-i95]: The individual finds his self-structure no longer 
adequate or effective in meeting needs. At this point, he is ready for therapy. 

As he enters the counseling relationship he . . experiences a freedom 
from threat . . . positive and negative feelings are accepted . . . the firm 
boundaries of self-organization relax** [184, p. 193]- I he client can explore 
attitudes, beliefs, ])crceptions, but his . . self-structure is not sufficiently 
relaxed so that he can consider [faulty generalizations brought out] and contra- 
dictory experiences upon which they arc based * [184, p. 193]. He goes back 
to his former ineffective way of looking at things and then slowly moves out to 
face and accept the contradictory experiences , . into a new and revised 
pattern” [184, p. 193I. Rogers describes this as a process of . . disorganiza- 
tion and reorganization . . and says that “. . . while it is going on it may 
be decidedly painful'* [184, p. 193J. 

A new and reorganized self begins to emerge, which is based upon the 
client’s experiences which he can now perceive without distortions [184, 
p. 153]. He can face conflicting attitudes and concepts and examine experi- 
ences because attitudes tow'ard himself are accepted by the counselor as well 
as the client being accepted as an individual [184, p. 194]. He now has a 
more consistent and comfortable self-concept, one which incorporates previ- 
ously denied experiences, and he can formulate his own values and face new 
experiences with freedom of action and with the likelihood of making more 
appropriate responses [184, pp. 154-155]. 

A number of types of therapeutic movement are discussed in the more recent 
publication. More insight, or understanding of the relationship between past 
exjxiriences and present behavior, is in evidence [184, pp. 1 32-1 33]. The 
client begins to talk more about self than symptoms [184, p. 135]. Expressed 
feelings move from negative to positive [184, p. 134]. Repressed material 
becomes more available [184, p. 135I, that is, he can talk about experiences 
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taking them from others or “outside of himself*' [184, p. 139]. He moves back 
behind the generalizations which have served as guides, to the experiences 
upon which these are based, to the formulation of new and more adequate 
guides for behavior [184, p. 146]. He comes to feel that others consider him 
likable, worthy, and admirable [184, pp. 159-160J. Personality becomes bet- 
ter integrated, there is less anxiety, and there is more effective thinking, per- 
ceiving, and problem solving [184, p. 178J. Behax ior becomes more effective 
[184, p. i86j. A careful reading in the reference is essential, however, to 
understand what is meant by each of these types of movement as well as the 
research c\'idence upon which they are based. 

Bases. Much of the theory upon which client-centered therapy is based is 
already apparent from the preceding discussion. Rogers is quite explicit on the 
matter of personality theory, however [184, pp. 481-533]. This theory, pre- 
sented as a series c»f more or le.ss tentative propositions, is summarized in part 
below. 

T he individual exists in a world which he sees in a unique and personal 
way. Reality for him is the way he perceives his world. No one else can know 
it as he does or understaiul just what it means for him. 

An organized and consisU'nt self is developed through his experiences— his 
interaction with others— and this self is made up partly from directly experi- 
enced values and partly from values taken from others. Some experiences, of 
course, are unimportant and ignored. Others are acceptable and incorporated 
in the self-structure. Others, however, are unacceptable and denied by the 
individual as part of the self, l liis denial may be a conscious act, which is a 
process done by everyone, but it also may be a denying to consciousness or 
putting into words and facing because they are too much at odds with the 
individual’s self-concept. Rut these uvsymhoUzed experiences and needs may 
result in behavior which is unacceptable to the individual. Also, needs of this 
sort caii.se tension because they are unn-et. T hese experiences, actually of great 
importance to the indix idual, have not been organized into the self-structvrc. 

A kex concept is that the individual behaves in a way to enhance, protect, 
and “build up" the self. "J his is the basic striving for self- actualization. Now 
the importance of the unacceptable experiences may be recognizer!. They con- 
stitute a threat to the self which requires that the self protect itself. It becomes 
more rigid as more protection is needed As the person's view^ of himself is at 
odds with important needs, experiences, and the like, he becomes maladjusted. 
Tension is present. The individual is not able to draw from his own direct 
experiences the values that he needs, the judgments that he should able 
to make, to incorporate into the significant experiences and needs. Values 
taken from others, which may be quite at variance with the individual's own 
experiences, arc quite often a source of difficulty. 

In the thcrapeut^ situativ)!. with ifs acceptance of the individual and free- 
dom from threat, the individual can examine both consistent and inconsistent 
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experiences. As these are verbalized, they may be perceived in new and non- 
threatening ways and organized into the self-structure. As he learns to under^ 
stand and accept himself, he becomes more understanding and accepting of 
others. He is able to formulate values and make judgments based upon his 
own experiences and values drawn from those experiences. As experiences of 
the individual may be recognized, verbalized, and accepted into the self, 
psychological adjustment becomes a reality. 

The Dimensions of Counseling or Communications Approach. This approach, 
developed by Robinson [177], merits separate consideration because of the 
emphasis on the concept of divtenstons of counseling fin the face-to-face proc- 
ess, the determination of ways to vary dimensions based upon the kind of 
problem the client presents, and the ways of categorizing client problems. 
Robinson suggests that the counselor deals with a wide variety of problems 
[177, pp. 3-4], that the counselor should play a number of different roles 
[178], and that he should use a wide variety of techniques [177, p. 64]. 

The Nature of Counseling. Robinson p>ints out that counseling is a proc- 
ess for helping normal people make effective adjustments [177, p. i]. He says 
that the nature of client problems calls for three different types of counseling: 
first, to help with adjustment problems, which may be emotional or non- 
emotional; second, to teach a skill, such as a study skill; and third, to develop 
maturity, for example, increased ability to adjust in social situations [177, 
p. 168]. The type of problem determines, to a large extent, what the counselor 
will do in working with the client. Emphasis is upon flexibility in the process, 
however [177, p. 64]. 

Counseling thus has a developmental as well as a remedial emphasis, as a 
client may be helped to develop and make full use of potentialities as well as 
remedy defects and solve problems [177, p. 5I. 

The different ways of handling client problems and the importance of flexi- 
bility of approach in this point of view make it essential that the counselor 
play suitable but varying roles. In emotional adjustment ])roblems he may help 
the client understand repressed or unavailable material, while in skill counsel- 
ing he may actually coach the client. 

The Process. The first ])hase of counseling, which applies to any type of 
counseling, is to have the counselee tell about his problem [177, p* 173]- In 
this process, the counselor gains information and the client is helped by talking 
about the problem. The counselor listens and uses acceptance, clarification, and 
general leads, for example, encouraging the client to . . tell me a little more 
about your job . . but does not take over responsibility for what is done in 
counseling [177, pp. 175-176J. The setting is comfortable and informal, the 
client unhurried. Techniques such as questionnaires or self-report documents 
may be used [177, p. 176J. The counselor may also make use of other informa- 
tion such as cumulative records to learn about the client and his problem. 

While the client may expect to begin work immediately on his problem, it 
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may be necessary for counselor and client to work together further to clarify 
it. As this is done, the counselor begins to use the specific approach and tech- 
niques required by the problem. He decides whether or not it is more an 
emotional or nonemotional adjustment problem, primarily by the determina- 
tion of how available the material relevant to the problem is to the client. 
There is not a sharp distinction between these categories, however, because 
some emotional aspects, such as repressed material, may be present in all 
problems. Helping the client face emotional characteristics that cause difficulty 
in relations with others might be an emotional problem, while helping him 
learn about aptitudes, interests, and achievement for selecting an occupation 
might be a nonemotional adjustment problem. Thus the counselor uses the 
dimension of whether or not the needed information is unknown to the client, 
unrecallcd, or repressed to determine what approach to use [177, p. 184]. The 
difference is one of degree rather than completely separate categories of prob- 
lems which require completely separate types of counseling [177, p. 185]. 

Skill counseling is appropriate if remedial work is needed in certain areas 
such as social skills or study habits [177, p. 171]. A new skill may be taught 
as well as a deficiency remedied [177, pp. 171-172], such as . . construc- 
tive methods of adjusting*' [177, p. 231]. 

What the counselor now does as he moves into the process of helping the 
client is partly dependent upon his knowledge of the effects of various tech- 
niq^'iCs with different sorts of problems such as interpretation, degree of lead, 
division of responsibility, dealing with the core of the counselee’s remarks, 
varying the working relationship, Robinson and his colleagues have studied 
the effects of these dimensions on client behavior and present detailed results 
in Refs. [177, 178] and other publications. It is not possible to discuss the 
extensive research here. I’he above publications, and others referred to in 
them, arc recommended reading, howen^er. 

The counselor uses teclinic|ues and procedures in such ways as to help the 
client, aware of the effects of the ways he may vary techniques and roles. In 
emotional adjustment problems, he acts primarily as a ‘catalyst," to help the 
client . . discover and integrate the elements in his problem through his 
own conscious efforts*’ [177, p. ijo]. The client is jmwided with a friendly 
and accepting setting where he can work at the recall of emotional elements 
of his problem; he often needs help in discovering . . the protective mech- 
anisms which prevent easy access to his repressed fears and wishes*' [177, 
p. 195]. The counselor may need to use interpretation and suggest leads that 
w^'ll help the client bring out repressed material [177, p. 195]. 

In nonemotional adjustment problems, the counselor may often give the 
client needed information and help him integrate it, so that the client can 
work out a satisfactory solutitin [177, p. 185]. The counselor may, to facilitate 
the process, give needed im- ffmation [177, pp. 185-187], aid recall [177, 
pp. 187-188], help at decision points, including the use of test data and occu- 
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pational information [177, pp. 189-191], and provide information about social 
customs [177, pp. 191-193]. Techniques are used which help the client 
obtain, synthesize, and make use of information. As has been pointed out, the 
counselor varies his approach along the “dimensions” studied so as to provide 
the most clfectivc counseling situation, for example, dimensions of acceptance, 
division of responsibility, or degree of lead. 

In skill counseling, the counselor takes the responsibility for making a diag* 
nosis, which is then explained to the client. The client decides whether or 
not he wishes to enter upon the process of remediation. The counselor, how- 
ever, plans the remedial work, supervises its being cariied out, and evaluates 
results; he plays a major and directive role [177, pp. 224-225]. When a new 
and total skill is being taught, the need for which the client may not be aware, 
the counselor may proceed in a different manner than if the client has a spe- 
cific skill deficiency of which he is aware [177, pp. 171-172]. Diagnosing 
immaturity and counseling to increase maturity is a new^ and relatively unde- 
fined area. The author suggests that more research is needed relative to this 
type of counseling [177, pp. 242-253]. 

Bases, Research has centered around the study of interaction of the coun- 
selor and client as the counselor varies his role and uses different techniques 
and procedures. The immediate effects of these variations is used as the crite- 
rion of counseling effectiveness, for example, the degree to which the client 
takes responsibility or exhibits resistance. Robinson states, however, that client 
behavior in the counseling situation should be related to behavior outside of 
counseling in everyday life as an ultimate validation of procedures [178]. 

Obviously, a great deal of use is made of psychological aspects of behavior 
and [Xirsonality, such as motivation [177, p. 35], dynamics of adjustment 
[177, p, 54I, the self-concept [177, p. 61], growth forces [177, p. 62], and 
normal j^ersonality [177, p|). 178-179]. Counseling thus has bases in various 
contem]X)rary psychological theories. Concc|)ts of repression and the uncon- 
scious j^lay a part in the differentiation of the two ty])es of adjustment counsel- 
ing, and learning theory and principles are employed as bases of some asjiects 
of skill counseling. The principles, however, are drawn from empirical evi- 
dence of w^hat happens during the interview rather than from a specific theo- 
retical point of view about personality. 

The Eclectic Approach. Eclectism in counseling involves the adoption and 
use of procedures and techniques from any point of view that appears to be 
suitable for the particular client with his particular problem. The eclectic 
counselor has, in fact, a consistent philosophy and purpose to his counseling, 
^athe^ than adherence to onlv one method or a hit-or-miss, directionless way 
of working, lie uses what he uses for reasons that are as well verified as pos- 
sible, rather than employing a completely trial-and-error approach. 

Probably the most systematic development of the eclectic point of view has 
been done by Thorne [232]. Although he originally described his approach as 
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‘'directive'’ (in contrast to nondirective), he now stresses directive counseling 
procedures as only one technique in an c'clcctic collection of methods. The 
way these methods are combined and used, howc^•er, constitutes the art of 
counseling [232, p. xiii]. Ilamrin and Paulson [94] also describe what they 
characterize as eclectic counseling for high school age vouth, and Hahn and 
MacLean use the term eclectic in identifying the approach of their illustrative 
counselor [91, i>p. 231-232]. As an example of the eclectic point of view, the 
proposals of Thorne [232] will be used. 

The Naime oj Coituselhio, Thorne uses the term personality counseling, 
and defines it as follows: “Personality counseling is a face-to-face relationship 
in which the counselor, a person competenllv trained in psychological science, 
consciously atteTn|its by attitude's and verbal means to helj^ others solve prob- 
lems of life in ^vhich personality factors are the primary ctiologic agents*’ [232, 
|j>. 85]. It is for normal persons, that is, those without serious personality or 
e)rganic tiisorders [232, p. 85 j, wJio are aware of their dilliculties and motivated 
to do something about them [232, p. 85]. It is usually limited to . . the 
attempt to improve ada|)ti\e behavior in specific areas without altering basic 
personality structure ’ [232, p. 86]. 

f home makes a dinerentiation betwei'ii “personalitv counseling” and '))sy“ 
chotherapy." The former would include, for example, adjustment problems of 
normal persons; educational ])roblems, such as reading; marriage counseling, 
w'he»*e serious mental disorders are not involved; problems of parent-child rela- 
tionship; and more complex emotional problems under the direction of a 
psychiatrist [232, |). 79]. Psychotherapy would include, on the other hand, 
such problems as |isvchoses, severe psvehoneurost's, and psychosomatic prob- 
lems 1232, p. 79]. 

rrom his knowledge of jisvchology and counseling methods, the counselor 
selects those methods which ap|)ear to be the most appropriate for the prob- 
lem. Ciuides are prov ided to assist the ^.ounselor to determine whether cw not 
counseling seems to be indicated [232, p. 91 ]. A set of crileiia is presented by 
which the particular type of ccjunseling may Ix' selected, and which may serve 
as a guide to the counselor in his work [232, pp. 105-108]. 

The Process. 1 he length of the counseling process varies considerably; 
counseling may last for a single interview or fur several years [232, p. 159]. 
In general, the process of counseling iiivulv'es making continuous diagnoses to 
determine the causes of the problem, formulating a plan to modify causative 
factors, setting up conditions for effective learning or making changes in be- 
havior, helping tlie ch'cnt to develop his own resources and to take responsi- 
bility, and handling othei problems related to the clients adjustment [232, 
pp. 88-89]. I he counselor must first establish communication w^ith the client 
on the latter's own emotional and intellectual level [232, p. 124]; he must 
establish rapport [232, p. I2;,h and .he must engage in a mutual trying-out 
process, until an effective counseling relationship is established [232, p. 127]. 
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A first step is to make a diagnosis, which includes collecting a case history 
[232, p. 139]. The preparation of a case history provides reassurance for the 
client, as this activity emphasizes the fact that he is considered important. 
He may also gain insight and emotional release in the process [232, ch. 9]. 

Usually the client will show some resistance to counseling; either active 
(directive) or passive (nondirective) methods may be used to reduce the 
defensive behavior [232, pp. 128-131]. 

Knowing the problem and its causes, the counselor is in a position to select 
a counseling approach. A number of types of counseling may be used; a discus- 
sion of these methods and indications for use of cacK>.make up a substantial 
portion of Thornes lx)ok. The plan of counseling that is made may be 
changed, however, to fit in with what is needed as treatment progresses [232, 
p. 108], and there may he a varying between directive and nondirective 
methods in the same treatment or even in the same interview [232, p. 124]. 

A wide variety of methods, practically all that arc used in any sort of coun- 
seling, may be employed. These methods arc as follows: diagnosis and classi- 
fication of problems [232, chs. 4, 9]; emotional training and retraining,” 
which includes providing for emotional expression, determining emotional 
factcjrs in maladjustment, and helping the client to learn new emotional re- 
sponses [232, chs. 15-19]; the use of suggestion [232, ch. 20], persuasion and 
advice [232, ch. 21), pressure, coercion, and punishment [232, ch. 22], con- 
flict induced by the counselor [232, ch. 23] as directive methods; perceptual 
training and retraining, which includes helping the client formulate an ade- 
quate self-concept and make fuller use of intellectual resources [232, ch. 25]; 
methcxls of memory training and bringing to awareness repressed memories 
[232, ch. 26]; semantic training and reeducation, or helping the client to use 
verbal concepts more accurately and to eliminate faulty concepts [232, ch. 27]; 
helping the client to learn more effective controls over affective or emotional 
life [232, ch. 28]; helping the client to orient or reorient his thinking and 
attitudes by giving psychological information [232, ch. 29]; interpretation to 
foster insight into personality mechanisms [232, ch. 30]. and helping the client 
to straighten out troublesome and erroneous attitudes [232, ch. 30]. Then, in 
addition, other techniques such as passive listening [232, pp. 244-245], 
catharsis [232, pp. 245-246], and clarification [232, pp. 253-255] may be used. 

As has been mentioned, changes in procedure may be made at any time. 
Usually the counselor begins with simpler methods and then goes on to more 
complicated ones, finally trying anything if other methods fail [232, p. 108]. 
Thorne states that the client will usually accept almost any kind of procedure 
providing it is nonthreatening and used tactfully [232, p. 124]. The counselor 
usually employs passive (nondirective) methods wherever possible and regu- 
larly uses them in the early stages of counseling when the client is telling 
about himself. If these methods fail, more directive methods may be needed. 
As Thorne points out, however, some degree of directiveness is present in all 
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counseling, even if it is only the decision to use passive or nondirective 
methods [232, pp. 112-113]. 

The variety of methods is much too extensive to discuss in detail here. 
I lowevcr, each method is developed to the jrant of indicating when it would 
be used and how. Thorne states, however, that research needs to be done to 
validate these methods. I’lie counselor wiKild presumably have a repertoire of 
methods which he would be competent 10 use with a wide variety of problems. 

During counseling, the client reaches a large number of insights pieetTneal. 
These insights and emotional releases become cumulative and contribute to 
the solution of individual aspects of the problem. Thus since problems are 
solved in this way, it is desirable to have summaries from time to time and at 
the end of counseling to give more complete insight [232, p. 151]. Verbally 
expiessive clients may be asked to do this for themselves [232, p. 151 1, but the 
j^'ounselor may liaxe to jirovide interpretive summaries for some clients for all 
or a part of counseling [232, p. 151]. 

Structuring may be needed from time to time during counseling so that the 
client understands u hat is being done, the reasons, and his responsibility I235I. 

As the closing phases ol counseling are reached, the client takes the lead in 

. . gradually resuming independent self-regiilation*’ [232, p. 149]. This 
closing phase is reached when causes of |)robleins have been revealed, when 
emotional release has been gained from talking about experiences, when the 
client feels less tension, and when he is ready to do something about the 
problem [232, p. 149I. I le is now able to use his intellectual resources to solve 
his problem [232, p. 149I. 1 his jdiase is characteri-^ed by problem-solving 
behavior [232, ]). 149]. I he counselor may be cjuite directive at this ]X)int 
[232, p. 149J. Less ti ne is spent with the latter “half of counseling than with 
the first half of release and cjarilication of emotional j>roblems [232, p. 150]. 

The counseling usually tends to end at an optimum time, but a too early 
ending is bad; the counselor niav neeCi to take active steps so that counacling 
is not ended loo soon [232, |ip. 1 55-1 56]. It is probably best not to use vr^ry 
direclivt^ means to keep the client in counseling, however [232, p. 156]. 

Hases, yXccording to Thorne, his svstera of eclectic counseling is based upon 
principles from experimental psyche logy [232, p. xiii], and particularly the 
psychology of perception and learning. Obviously, eclectism draws much of 
what is used from various schools of '»ainseling and psychotherapy. While 
there is considerable emjnrical evidence to support the use. of various tech- 
niques [235], the counseling position is not based upon one systematic 
psychological thcf)r\', nor is evidt ncc presented to show that procedures have 
specific results with specific |)rohlenis. It is more a logical, scientific, and objec- 
tive approach, based to a large extent, it would seem, on Thorne s interpreta- 
tion of the whole literature in terms of his own experiences. 

As Thorne states it, vvhiic the viev'p>int of his book is to be . . rigidly 
scientific and eclectic . . [232, p. xiii, not aJl of what is presented has been 
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validated to date nor will it be soon, and the most weight must be given to 
empirical evidence. The development of psychology is compared with the 
development of medicine, which he says . . limits its theory and 'practice 
to scientifically established theory, fact and technical applications* [232, p. 26]. 
^‘Schools” are not utilized as they are in psychology. In psychology, then, all 
methods of counseling should be rigorously evaluated to determine just how 
valid the techniques are [232, p. 27I. Much needs to be done in this area; 
little has actually been done. I lowever, Thorne points out that scientific theory 
and research arc sufficiently advanced in some areas (those given in treatment 
or process) that they can serve as a basis for ‘‘rational’’ counseling and psycho- 
therapy [232, p. 31; 234]. 

Field theory in psychology is given major emphasis. Thorne says, “Modern 
field theory in psychology with its holistic ])rinciples must become the basic 
reference point against which all technology is related” [232, p. 24I. Research 
is the way to validate hypotheses I232, p. 25 1 . Field theory requires a global 
evaluation of a person or a study of a person, past, present, future, from the 
standpoint of all fields appro|)riate, such as biology, psychology, sociology, 
using all known methods of science [232, p. 25]. treatment involves not only 
the person but the total situation in which the jK'rson lives. 

Thorne emphasizes that eclectic counseling requires an active, ongoing 
diagnostic process to provide the counselor with insights into what should he 
done therapeutically at any particular moment, lie discusses the diagnostic 
foundations of eclectic counseling in a companion hot)k. Principles of Psycho- 
logical Examining [233], which systematically considers the levels of organ- 
ization of personality integration. This system attempts to study diagnostically 
all aspects of the organism interacting with its environment, evaluating all 
possible factors contributing to maladjustment. Ilic eclectic approach thus 
appears to deal w'ith a wider range of etiologic factors than any other method. 

The Learning-theory Approach. In recent years, learning theory has been 
used to serve as bases for counseling by a number of authors such as J.)ollard 
and A^iller [61], Pepinsky and Pepinsk)- [i68j, and Shoben [203 J. It offers a 
meeting ground for clinical work or counseling and laboratory experimenta- 
tion. While much of what has been done has emphasized the matter of anxiety 
and emotional problems, the approach appears to be relevant to counseling 
with all sorts of problems which the counselor meets in his daily work. 

The Nature of Counseling. This approach to counseling is particularly 
useful for work with normal persons, those persons who can manage their 
lives outside of the counseling situation [168, p. 68] but who have come to he 
aware of a question as to whether they can make appropriate decisions or 
behave in an appropriate manner [168, p. 69]. The client has not learned a 
suitable response, he is not able to make one for some reason, or he makes 
other responses that are not suitable. For example, an individual cannot decide 

u'ljoiv a choice of coutses in school because he knows little about his caijabili- 
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ties and the demands of the courses and because he is quite dependent and 
cannot make decisions tor himself. Very few problems involve a completely 
intellectual choice or action. 

The counselor acts as an accepting listener and provides a setting in which 
the client can bring out ideas, attitudes, and emotional material. It is suggested 
that he may play various roles in his eflorls to promote client learning, besides 
that ot . . facilitator of learning . . . such as ‘father/ IViend/ or "alter 
ego " [168, p. 142]. Ihe client views the counselor as he has learned to per- 
ceive adults in past experiences, . . as a figure to be feared, dominated, 
manipulated, or leaned upon, but not as one to trust nor from w’hom real con- 
cern and interest might be expected** [203]. This is particularly the case in the 
handling of more pronounced emotional problems. Fhe counselor, however, 
is nonjudgmental and shows genuine interest in the client and his problem 
[^03]. He does not, however, maintain a passive role but may, as will be 
seen later, be more active in the counseling process. 

The Process. Counseling is considered to be a learning process where the 
results of past learnings are modified according to principles of learning. The 
client comes in to see the counselor for problems that represent learnings in 
past experiences, for example, inability to make decisions, poor opinion of self, 
inappropriate behavior. Pepinsky and Pepinsky point out that . a client s 
lack of available responses for dealing with an im|X)rtant, external situation 
(or situations) is the manifest result of how he has learned to respond'* [168, 
j). 70]. y\s has already been indicated, the counselor exhibits concern and 
interest in the client and his problem. He behaves toward the client as if he 
were a person of worth [200, p, 535 1. 1 le has an anonymous role, and while the 
client docs not know him as an individual, he “. . . experiences him as the 
kind of person who is strong, courageous, calm, and responsible. Therefore 
the therapist becomes the kind of person the client would both like to know 
and like to be” [200, p. 536]. 

Usually the counselor Avould make use of all types of information about the 
client, such as that from tests and records or from other persons. Pepinsky and 
Pepinsky say that “. . . know^ledge of the nonmanipulable circumstances of 
the client’s learning prior to counseling can help us better to understand his 
behavior at the time he comes to the counselor for help* [168, p. 118]. It is 
thus important to know as much as |x>. * d)Je about him. This is the source of 
inferences and hypotheses to be made alxnit the client [168, p. 185]. Wc want 
to know about conditions and circumstances of prior learning. This -will help 
the counselor, also, to understand the nature of the problem as well as the 
reactions of the client to counseling and the counselor. 

What happens nextr Shoben says that the counselor deals with . . these 
distorted expectancies and non integrative social behaviors as they are directed 
toward the clinical situation and the .counselor himself** [203I. The counselor 
labels the client*s . . distorted perceptions and social techniques • . " 
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[2^03], indicates that he is aware of them (various self-defeating behaviors), 
and rewards the client s efforts to reveal aspects of his emotional and personal 
life by approving his effort to explore emotional material [203]. 

The counselor s manner in the early part of counseling tends to ''challenge*' 
the client s distorted perceptions about the counselor, helps to decrease resist- 
ance in talking about emotional aspects of life, and reinforces positive actions 
of the client, for example, bringing out of important conflicts [203]. The client 
feels social approval as well as some relief from emotional distress [203]. In 
this process, the client is learning to think about himself in a new way, and to 
think about others in new and positive ways [203], 

As counseling progresses, the counselor may use clarification, reflection of 
feeling, and intcrjirctation to facilitate insight. However, insights, or learning 
the connections between past experiences and present behavior, is not enough, 
even though the client can verbalize them fluently. It is the nature of the client- 
counselor relationship, the security and acceptance, which makes previously 
anxiety-producing cues, such as thoughts, experiences, and symbols, no longer 
troublesome or threatening. The client can now react in new ways to these 
cues [203 J, 

The new learning, of a social sort, is transferred by generalization to social 
situations outside of counseling as it has been learned in the scK'ial situation 
of counseling, that is, involving client and counselor. Not burdened by anxiety, 
the client is able to behave more freely and appropriately. He has new and 
suitable ways to react to life situations [203]. He can make his own decisions, 
formulate his own values and act upon them, and can look ahead and foresee 
the consequences of his actions. 

Counseling is considered to be an orderly process [168, pp. 197, 247; 200, 
p. 529; 203 1 , and various activities are emphasi/ed at various times. However, 
it must also be flexible enough for the counselor and client to work together 
effectively. In the latter stages, when the client is acting in a rational way to 
meet needs, information, such as occupational information and other tyjK’s of 
help to enable the client to make appropriate responses (selecting an occupa- 
tion), may be given. 

Bases. Learning theory plavs a major part in this concept of counseling. 
But principles have been incorporated from perceptual theory, psychoanalytic 
concepts, social psychology, and anthropology [203]. The learning concepts 
involve those of anxiety as tension that must be resolved, processes of general- 
ization and discrimination, reinforcement or reward, conditioning, and prob- 
lem-solving behavior. It is not possible here to review^ the total systematic 
theory -of learning that underlies a counseling approach such as that of 
Pepinsky and Pepinsky [168J or Shoben [203]. Chapter 7 gives a summary of 
some concepts from Dollard and Miller [61]. The significant point is that 
counseling procedures and theory have been developed from learning theory. 
A theory has as its purpose explanation and prediction. Thus the counselor 
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can explain why he does what he docs and can predict what the client will do. 
Emphasis is put upon the formulation of testable hypotheses. 

This approach to counseling is for individuals who are maladjusted, who 
have considerable anxiety with strong defenses, and where repression (usually 
not complete) is attempted. Emphasis is ujxm conditioning, where anxiety has 
been learned in connection with some cue or stimulus and where anxiety 
reduction results in maladaptive behavior, or where a strong conflict, .mt of 
consciousness, produces ineffective behavior. When defenses can be lessened 
and the faulty learning can be brought to awareness and understood, the 
client can develop new and effective ways of behavior. 

The Psychoanalytic Approach. Probably the most intensive and long-term 
therapy used today is the psychoanalytic tv[x\ While this approach would be 
called “therapy'* in the strict sense of the term, much is rclevimt to counseling 
^ith clients who have milder sorts of problems. The influence of psychoana- 
lytic therapy and theory of personalitv is obvious in many approaches to 
counseling and the work of many counselors. That is, counselors draw on 
relevant theories of personality and techniques that offer help in their work. 
Particularly valuable have been the contributions emphasizing the develop- 
mental process, the effect of social exjx.*riences on development, the dynamics 
of pensonality, and personality mechanisms. 

The NaUite of Cimnselin^. It may be said that psychoanalysis is not a 
scientific theory but rather a series of observations drawn from the experiences 
of therapists w'ith clients. Much of what is advanced is not available to scien- 
tific study. Some experimentation has been done [26; 107, ch. 9; 61], and 
more is being done. Some concepts hold up well while others do not. Never- 
theless, psychoanalysis offers • rationale and process for working W'ith patients 
w^ho arc seriously emotionally disturbed. 

Psychoanalysis has been modified and developed a great deal since the origi- 
nal w^ork of Freud, the founder, although orthcxlox Freudian procedures are 
used today. Rank, an early therapist, develojxd an approach emphasizing such 
concepts as the birth trauma, will therapy, and the importance of the individ- 
ual taking responsibility for willing and adapting to the will of the gronp. 
Allen and Rogers are among those who have been influenced by Rank. Jung, 
another early therapist who also broke with Freud, emphasized in his analyti- 
cal psycholofiy wdiat might be called the self-actualization process, the concepts 
of introversion and extroversion, and the individual and collective uncon- 
scious. Adler, with his school of individual psychology, emphasized striving to 
power, self assertion, compensation for infericxity, and style of life. His 
approach is not considered to be a “depth” psychology as arc those just men- 
tioned. Homey, among the “neoanalytical” group, has emphasized the social 
situation of the client more than the biological bases as did Freud. Other neo- 
analysts represent somewhat ditterenf viewpoints [26]. 

Psychoanalytic therapy is designed for help with emotional disorders, the 
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neuroses. It is rarely used with psychotics but may be helpful for those with 
psychosomatic disabilities. The client or patient should have some healthy 
aspects of personality for good prognosis. The process is quite lengthy, as 
sessions may be held two, three, or more times a week for a period of several 
years; the time probably could not be much less than one year. The goal is a 
restructuring of the personality, which affects the patient s whole life, the way 
he sees himself, and his relationships with others. Such major changes, of 
course, take considerable time. Alexander and French [ 2 ] suggest, however, 
that the process may be much shorter in length. 

In psychoanalytic therapy, the therapist or counselor 'plays an anonymous, 
vague, and undefined role for the patient and thus is a person upon whom the 
client may project inner needs, fears, and reactions or characteristic ways of 
dealing with others. The counselor remains in this role and docs not enter into 
the everyday social life of the patient. He is present to serve the patient in 
helping him in his reactions toward others, to provide support and reassur- 
ance, and to assist in the interpretation and understanding of the meaning of 
the impulses, needs, and the like that are brought out. This role is quite 
crucial to the therapeutic process, lb understand his own motives and needs, 
the therapist should have undergone the analytical process as a patient. 

The Process, Inhere may be variations in the process, but in general, a diag- 
nosis is made, and patient and therapist agree that this sort ol therapeutic help 
is desirable. A case history is taken; early sessions may be used for this activity. 
After this is com]deted, the patient usually lies on a couch, with the therapist 
out of sight behind him. Free association is used; the patient reports whatever 
comes into his mind. 1 le makes no effort to control or regulate his thoughts. 
This is not easy at first, and resistances in the form of pauses or omissions 
occur. Such resistances are caused by repression. Another technique to get at 
repressed material is dream analysis. 

As therajw progresses, the analyst uses inteq)retation at apj^ropriate moments 
to explain resistance and other behavior of the patient. "I he core problems arc 
not revealed at once but appear slowly and in diflerent ways, and a long proc- 
ess of working through is needed before defenses can be relaxed. Correct and 
timely interpretations assist the patient to relax defenses. Bases for these 
interpretations arc drawn from the psychoanalytic theory of personality - 

The patient is able to relax his defenses because he l>egins to realize that 
threats associated with forbidden impulses are not as dangerous or threatening 
as he imagined them to be. The therapist offers some support and security, 
even while he is urging the patient to push farther into painful emotional 
areas. 

A crucial aspect of therapy is the attitudes which the patient manifests 
tow'ard the therapist. He reacts to the therapist, in the therapeutic situation as 
he has reacted to other important persons in his life. Bases of reactions are 
brought from childhood, usually from relationships with parents. This aspect 
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of therapy is called transference, that is, the patient acts in a manner which is 
not based on the actual situation but is determined by past experiences. He 
may attempt to control, dominate, or otherwise gain some emotional satisfac- 
tions from the therapist. I’his stage, which is not reached until the minor 
dclenses have been lessened, is considered to be an essential part of the thera- 
peutic process. The basic emotional problem has now been brought out. It will 
be resolved, partly through the solution or resolution of the transference rela- 
tionship. Interpretations by the therapist will assist in this process. The patient 
has a drive to be adjusted and happv; there is thus a force toward better 
adjustment that is essential for continued progress. While the resolution of 
the transference relationship may take considerable time, the patient, at its 
terminatk)n, no longer needs the therapist and now has ne\v and more effective 
ways to deal W4th lile situations. Of course, he must put these into effect in 
cjhily life, but he has become aw'arc of the unconscious forces that affect his 
behavior and now can use them for effect h e Jiving. 

This is generally the orthodox psvchoanalvtic point of view. I he hare out- 
line which has been given, howexer, is not too different from that used in the 
variations of psychoanalysis. 

Bases, Psychoanalytic theories of personality are c|uite numerous; for an 
adec|uate explanation, references such as Blum [26] should be consulted. Each 
of the therapists mentioned earlier utili/es some major or minor variation. 
Only a brief statement of some of the aspects of breiurs jKTSonaJity theory 
will be given here. 

Personality is considered to be divided into three systems, the id, the ego, 
and the snpcrciio. The id is the source of all psychic energy, which must be 
discharged according to vvha^ Prt'ud called the ffleastire principle. Reflex 
actions and primary processes serve this process. In ihi* j^riinary processes, an 
image of the object needed for tension reduction is formed. The ego, in turn, 
is the means by which the need is gratihed in contact with the w^orld of reality. 
The ego plans how to satisfy the need and tests this plan by action. The super- 
ego, however, is the individuals introjection of values and restraints gained 
in social liv'ing. It furnishes the indiv idual with a conscience and an idcfjl, 
and it may censor the plan of the ego to meet the need. All three systems or 
aspects of personality interact dynamically. 

Instincts plav an important role in bciiavior. These arc needs which arouse 
tension that must be reduced. The means of reducing tension may vary con- 
siderably, and the individual develops an extensive and complex system of 
interests, habits, and activities through displacement from one source of satis- 
faction to another. Conflict arises when regulating forces arc in opposition to 
forces which act to satisfy instinctual needs or drives. Anxiety arises when the 
instincts are too strong for control by the ego, partly in anticipation of the 
punishment that might ensue. Punishsnent rnay be guilt feelings originating 
in the superego. The ego may protc*ct itself with various 'mechanisms like 
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rationalization if it is about to be overwhelmed by the unacceptable impulse. 

Emotional forces play a major role in behavior. Also, the unconscious 
motives which impel the individual to action and the mechanisms, including 
the major one of repression (in which an unacceptable object-choice or 
impulse is forced out of consciousness by opposing forces), are major factors in 
behavior and personality development. 

Of great importance arc the influences of childhood experiences at various 
stages of development. In the first five or six years [26, chs. 3-5] the infant 
goes through the oral stage where the mouth is the primary source of stimula- 
tion; then the anal stage where eliminative functions cc^nc in for major atten- 
tion, and finally the 'phallic stage where the sex organs become the chief source 
of stimulation. Pleasures, restrictions, and training occur at each stage. The 
individual may fixate at any stage or may regress to an earlier stage. Following 
these stages is the latency period where there is a declijie in the strength of 
instincts and less psychological activity. With adolescence, however, there is 
a reactivation and a resurgence of impulses which call for renewed activity on 
the part of the ego. With the genital stage, adulthood is reached. Problems at 
earlier stages have implications for adult adjustment [26, ch. 8]. 

A part of the developmental process is the Oedipus complexy which is a sex- 
ual attachment lor the parent ol the opposite sex. It is repressed at the age of 
five or six years but continues to have an influence throughout life. 

This brief summary does not begin to do justice to the psychoanalytic 
personality theory. Blum [26] provides a helpful comparison of points of view 
at various developmental levels. 


Classifying Counseling Problems 

Problems are complex and defy any attempt at rigid classification. Usually 
all or nearly all aspects of the individual’s life are involved. For example, fail- 
ing a school course may affect vocational plans, relations with parents, and 
recreational activities. 

It is possible to classify problems by using terms such as vocational, educa- 
tional, social, or personal, if it is understood that the problem is simply more 
vocational or more personal, rather than confined to the specific area. Another 
way to express this classification system would be to say that the problem is 
one with vocational emphasis. 

Another approach to classification is making use of causal factors [167]. 
The groupings of problems by this approach may be illustrated by the fol- 
lowing categories: 

1. Lack of assurance (the pupil wants to check on a decision which he has 
made) 

2. Lack of information 

3. Lack of skill 
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4. Dependence 

5. Sclf-conflict (conflict between self-concepts or between the self-concept and 
some other condition) 

«. Cultural self-conflict 
h. Interpersonal sclf-conflict 
c. Intrapersonal sclf-conflict 

6. Choice anxic'ty (need to select a course of action from several that are 
upsetting) 

In this particular approach to classification, however, there was not complete 
agreement among those who analyzed the information about counselces to 
classiiy the problems. This type of classification is useful to give an idea of the 
sorts ol problems presented by counselces, in this case, c«)llege students. 

As a matter of fact, the counselor d(K\s not need to categorize or classify the 
|:^oblem in order to provide help. What he does need to do is to be able to get 
beyond symptoms to the real problem and use his resources to help the coun- 
selee, either by counseling or referral. This brings us to the question of who 
does counseling; what are the roles of the teacher, the teacher-counselor, and 
the counselor in providing counseling? One way to consider the subject is to 
think of counseling as taking place at various levels. 

Levels of Counseling 

There appear to be three levels of counseling into which persons performing 
counseling functions may be gioinx'd. T hese levels apply not only to those in 
high schools but also to persons doing counseling in any setting. The de- 
scription of duties, however, deals more with personnel in the school. 

1. First-level counseling. This would be done by teachers, college advisers, 
or similar persons. 

2. Second-level counseling. Fhis is the sort of counseling that would be 
done by the person designated as teacher-counselor or guidance counselor. The 
term psychological counselor might lx; used for some counselors at this level. 

3. Third-level counseling. TTiis level of counseling would be done by per. 
sons with doctoral training in counseling or in education or psychology with 
emphasis in the area of counseling. The term counseling psychologists might 
apply to many counselors working at thl^ level. 

These levels are based on the education, experience, and main responsibility 
of the position that the individual holds. The w^ork assignment, itself, carries 
considerable weight. For example, a teacher with a master s degree in guidance 
might be assigned a full teaching load, so that any counseling he did would 
be done when and if he could find the time. He would be a first-level coun- 
selor, in spite of the fact that he might have more training and skill in 
counseling than anyone else in the hool. Bases for these three levels are 
explained in detail in the following paragraphs. 
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The First Level of Counseling. At this level are teachers, group workers, 
advisers, and others who have no special time or responsibility for counseling. 
They do have, however, interest in and some training and ability in helping 
individuals solve problems. Referral to specialists may be used frequently. 
In fact, the ability to detect the need for referral, and skill in making referrals, 
are two of the most essential competencies of this level. 

This level of counseling is particularly important in the sch(X)l. It is not a 
question ol whether or not teachers can or should counsel— they do it every 
day. They provide the only sort of counseling that many pupils will receive. 
Thus it is important that schools ensure that this level is handled effectively. 

It is up to the individual counseling at this level to recognize his com- 
petencies, to hel]^ those with whom he can be effective, and to refer those who 
have difficulties beyond his level. For cxam])le, a student might come to the 
teacher to express dissatisfaction with his mark. Counseling could involve a 
discussion of the factors that go to make up the mark. Possibly other matters 
would come up, such as attitude toward the class, time spent in studying, and 
so on. Or the student might have a question about the requirements for the 
college preparatory dijdoma. The teacher could sii|qdy this information. The 
problem is not deep-seated and there is no personality disturbance. Fhe teacher 
is able to provide the needed information, and where necessary, assist the stu- 
dent in understanding and accepting it. It may seem that the giving of facts 
or information only is hardly conpneUng, 1 lovve\'er, it is difficult to imagine a 
situation where some feeling about the information is not jiresent, or where 
there is no need to go beyond the I acts and aid the student 'in determining 
what they mean for him. 

While not every teacher would do counseling, there should be manv who 
provide help at this level. Arbuckle fio, pp. 13-14, 111, 170--172I suggests 
that teachers may provide counseling, depending iqion the sort of teachers they 
are. Froehlich [77, |3p. 203“204l discusses ways of providing counseling in the 
small school and points out that, \A'hile the counselor must Ik* comjK'tcnt to do 
the jol), he may start with sim|)le |>roblems, working on more complex ones as 
he gains more competence. Shepard [202, pp. 162-164] discusses the coun- 
seling acti\'itics of laculty counselors and indicates that the college adviser 
should be able to do a good job of counseling. Ohlsen [163, pp. 65-68] and 
Willey [261, p. 42] suggest that members of the school staff- counsel students. 
They agree w'ith Roeber and others [180, p. 31] that counseling requires a 
sjx'cializcd t^qic of training and that the counselor must be competent. 

There is substantial agreement that there is a need for counseling at this 
level. Many schools, however, appear to have overlooked or slighted it. Much 
of what is done is probably more harmful than helpful. For example, a pupil 
was told that he could get excellent marks if he ‘‘tried.” He was, however, 
already ovcrachieving to obtain average marks. 
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Counseling at this first level would usually be limited to brief contacts in 
whatever time was available. For example, it might be done after school in the 
classroom, in the shop instructor or vocational teacher s office, during a home 
visit, or in some other place where privacy could be obtained. 

Competencies desirable at this level arc discussed in later sections. For suc- 
cessful counseling the teacher needs to have these characteristics and com- 
petencies just as do counselors on other levels. 

The Second Level of Counseling. One way to identify this second level is 
by the fact that specific time and responsibilitv for counseling are provided. 
The other way is by training which has been described in Refs. [3, 6, 29, 158] 
and by state certification requirements [209, pp. 239-2 *>8; 130, pp. 446-448]. 
The masters degree is considered to be the desirable level of academic train- 
ing, with courses in personality, learning, counseling, and guidance as given in 
detail in Refs. [29, 151, 152, 153, 154, 158I. The type of training has been 
clearly outlined, but in practice many jK'rsons operate at this level without 
benefit of training. Thus, while it would be desirable for the person designated 
as the teacher-counselor or counselor in the school to have a master s degree 
in guidance and other personal qualifications, he mav have been appointed to 
the position with little or no consideration for qualifications. 

The second-level counselor in the high school usually has the title of 
teacher-counselor or guidance counselor I53]. I le may have one, two, three, or 
perhaps more periods for counseling, with responsibility for other activities 
such as teaching. In many schools there is only one teacher-counselor, who 
serves as chairman of the guidance eommitti'c and director of the guidance 
program. In other schools there may be several teacher-counselors, each w'ith 
a period or so a day for indivi,hial work. 

The teacher-counselor works with pupils directly and aids teachers in help- 
ing students. Thus hr mav do some more or less routine counseling in such 
things as helping ])upils select courses oi e\'ahiating educational and vocational 
plans. lie should, however, have time for more lengthy counseling w'hen it js 
needed. I le confers with teachers to enable them to help pu])ils in their classes 
and home rooms. He is thus a source of assistance for first-level counselors -\s 
well as other teachers. In turn, he makes extensive use of referral to various 
specialists, for example, third-level counselors, reading specialists, and physi- 
cians. 

Another responsibility of the second-level counselor is that of providing 
in-service education to enable teachers to increase their competence in under- 
standing ancl helping pupils. 

Thus the second -level counselor is in a key jwisition in the provision of effec- 
tive and systematic counseling for all pupils, llptih him rests the resjxmsibility 
for c\'aluating the quality a)unscling done by teachers, for providing coun- 
seling, for making referrals, for helpiiig other staff members assist pupils, and 
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for raising the level of counseling competence in the school through in-service 
education. He is perhaps the key figure in informing the public about the 
school guidance program and in building good public relations. 

The Third Level of Counseling. This level has been rather clearly defined in 
recent publications [3, 7, 29]. The third-level counselor should have a doctors 
degree in counseling psychology, or in education or psychology with major 
emphasis in counseling. The publications listed above emphasize the hospital 
or college counseling center setting. Not much attention is given to the third- 
level counselor in the high school setting. A counselorK of this level, however, 
should be available as a source of referral and as a supervisor of a guidance 
system for a city, county, or other large area. 

The second-level counselor might work toward this level to increase his 
competence in dealing with all sorts of problems and to qualify for advance- 
ment in the field. A helpful discussion of the requirements are contained in 
Hahn and MacLean [91, pp. 19-21]. Needed competencies for this level 
would include all of those for the first and second level plus others described 
in the references given in this section. 

Qualifications of the Counselor 

In discussing levels of counseling very little has been said about necessary 
competencies and personal characteristics of counselors. It seems necessary to 
jx)int these out now and to indicate sources of more detailed information. 

Statements of Counselor Qualifications. What the counselor should know 
is indicated by the areas covered by a series of re[X)rts prepared by the National 
Association of CJuidance Supervisors and Counselor rrainers in 1949. These 
reports, in booklet form, covered duties, standards, and qualifications of coun- 
selors employed in schools, under the following topics: counselor’s knowledge 
of occupational information [152], analysis of the individual [153], and coun- 
seling techniques [154]. Several other aspects of counselor training were cov- 
ered, which indicate the nature of training and duties: administrative aspects 
of the guidance program I.157], in-service education [155, 156], and super- 
vised practice in counseling. About the same time the National Vocational 
Guidance AssiK'iation published a manual. Counselor Pre'paration [158], 
describing a common core tor all counselors and indicating special compe- 
tencies for those who counsel on vocational and educational problems. Repre- 
sentatives of eight organizations concerned with counseling took part in the 
preparation of this manual. In 1956, a revision of Counselor Preparation, 
designed to set forth the program needed in the preparation of rehabilitation 
counselors and titled Rehabilitation Counselor Preparation [159I, was issued 
by the National Vocational Guidance Association and the National Rehabili- 
tation Association. 

A recent statement of levels, and competencies for various levels, is con- 
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tained in the publication, 1 raining of Psychological Counselors [29]. Since 
the formulating of these policies, there have been further reports on the mas- 
ter s level program in psychology [6], on training at the doctoral level in coun- 
seling [3], and on the definition of counseling psychology [7]. A review of 
these re{x)rts will he of assistance in understanding the nature of counseling 
and the preparation required. Major points from these references are iiicluded 
in the following summary. 

Counselor Competencies. It might seem necessary to break the compe- 
tencies of the teacher and the teacher-counselor down into two levels. How- 
ever, an attempt to do this would raise the problem of which ones could be 
left out and which ones should be held in a lesser degree by the lower level. It 
is suggested that the first-level counselors, that is, teachers who counsel, college 
advisers, and others, aim at the same types of competencies and to the same 
degree as the second-level counselors, even though they may hax-c no time set 
aside for counseling. 1 here seems to be no other solution to this problem unless 
all those below second-kwel counselors confine themselves to such things as 
collecting data on pupils and only the most routine tvjx? of program planning 
help. As a matter of fact, many of the first-levt‘l counselors do a great deal of 
counseling and will continue to do it, good, bad, or indifferent. On the other 
hand, there are excellent teachers v=ho do not want to counsel pupils, who are 
not suited for it, and who should not have to do it. 

There are guidance roles for all teachers which are thoroughly covered in 
such references as [77, 180, 219]. The following characteristic's and compe- 
tencies are considered to be desirable for the first two lc‘vels of counselors: 

1. An understanding of ones self. Some insight into one’s biases, attitudes, 
values, in order to be aware of these when helping others. 

2. Some understanding of the causes of behavior, how personality develops, 
how individuals learn, and how they mature. 

3. An extensive knowledge of the institutions in the community and of rhe 
communit) itself; for example, the customs in the community, the sources (y£ 
referral help, the types of occupations and industries, and employment oppor- 
tunities. 

4. A warm, friendly personality, to whom c;thcrs will come for help and in 
whom they have confidence. This is quite <.lifferent fiom popularity. Further- 
more, there does not appear to be a partK jlar type ol person who should be a 
counselor, but rather a v^ariety of types or sorts of people who do a g(K)d job in 
helping others. 

5. FinalU, comjDetcnce in counseling and in counselor activities, in order to 
be aware of just how capable he is, and what he cannot do. 

It is worth noting how imjwtant most of these competencies and charac- 
teristics appear to be for the teacher or group leader w'ho w'orks with others. Of 
particular importance is the ability to* establish a relationship with others as 
implied in (4) above. An interesting conclusion may be drawn from studies of 
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therapy [69, pp. 296-315], in which experts from different schools of thought 
were found to be more alike than experts and nonexperts in the same school. 
Ability to understand the client and interest in helping him were among the 
characteristics on which expert therapists appeared to be alike. While this 
type of help (therapy) is different in emphasis from that discussed here, the 
data do suggest that in the helping situation the relationship between the two 
persons is of paramount importance. 

The five general areas may be broken down into some more specific com- 
petencies, as follows: 

1. The counselor should be able to provide a friendly, permissive, secure 
situation in which others will talk freely and react naturally. 

2. The counselor should be able to use the results of various tests and inven- 
tories. I le should cither know what the instrument measures and how well it 
measures it or know where to obtain this information. 

3. The counselor should he able to synthesize and interpret the information 
in the cumulative record. 

4. The counselor should be able to gain a better understanding of the stu- 
dent by means of his own writings and reports. 

5. The counselor should Ix) able to learn about a student through obser- 
vation. 

6. The counselor should be able to locate, or help the student locate, infor- 
mation about educational and training opportujiities, including information 
about his owji school, about colleges, trade schools, on-the-job training, appren- 
ticeshiji training, and opportunities in the armed forces. I le should have access 
lo information about financial aid such as scholarships and loan funds. 

7. The counselor should be able to locate occupational information o; to 
refer the student to sources of information. This would also include the ability 
to intcipret this information to him. 

8. The counselor should be able to assist the student to legate and use mate- 
rials that will aid him in understanding himself and his relations with others. 

Q. The counselor should be able to synthesize the various sorts of informa- 
tion about a student to gain an understanding of him as a person. Tie should 
be able to interpret this information to the student to enable him to gain a 
realistic understanding of himself. 

10. The counselor should be able to help others to make decisions and 
plans, and to assist them in taking responsibility. He should be able to refrain 
from taking responsibility from others by telling them what to do. 

Ethics of Counseling. In discussing the qualifications of the counselor, ethics 
is art aspect that demands attention. It is particularly important that first- and 
second-level counselors be aware of the ethics of the counseling profession and 
apply them in their daily woik. The most complete statement of ethical stand- 
ards may be found in two publications by the American Psychological Associa- 
tion, Ethical Standards of Psychologists, A Summary of Ethical Principles [4], 
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and the larger publication, Ethical Standards of Psychologists [5]. While 
these cover the whole field of psychology, they will be profitable reading for 
those who counsel others. CJuck [83] presented a proposed code of ethics for 
counselors, drawing from the fields of law, medicine, psychology, and social 
work. Some of the preliminary policies of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion are included in his report. It is not an official code but is of value to coun- 
selors in determining ethical behavior. A particularly helpful discussion of 
ethical problems, including those of the high school counselor, are contained 
in an article by Schwebcl [195]. Wrenn also provides a statement of ethics 
particularly designed for counselors [265]. In Ref. [151, pp. 5 6] there is a 
code of ethics for counselors. 

^A review of tliese references will be of particular value to the counselor in 
lormulating a code lor sell-guidance. Since a brief summary of these proposals 
would not do justice to them, the reader is referred lo the original sources. 

Professional Organizations 

The person who is interested in counseling will find rewarding experiences 
in |)rofession«il organizations for counselors through meetings and publications. 
Ihe two most directly concerned with counseling are the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association and the American Psychological Association. 

The American Personnel and Guidonce Association, Membership in this 
organization entitles the counselor to receive the American Personnel and 
Citidance JonrnaL There are also li^x' divisions in this organization which the 
counselor ina)' join according to his special interest. I hey are 

American College Personnel A^S(KMatio^ 

National Association ef Chiidance Supervisors and Counselor Trainers 
National Vocational tniidance Associat on (members of this division receive 

the Vocational Gttidance Qiiarteiiy^ 

Student Personnel Association for Teacher Education 
American School C<iunselors‘ yXssociaiion 

High school counselors wdll probablv find the National Vocational CTuid- 
anec Association and the American School Counselors Association of most 
value and interest to them. There are several levels of membership. Informa- 
tion about membership and other details may be obtained by wTiting to the 
American Personnel and (iuidance Association, Washington, D.C. 

There are branches ol the American Personnel and Guidance Association or 
one or more of the divisions in most states which offer local membership and 
participation. The counselor may obtain information alx)ut branches in his 
state by writing to the American Personnel and Ciuidance Association. 

The American Psychological Associefrion. Division 17, Counseling Psychol- 
ogy, is of particular interest to counselors. Other divisions which are related to 
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the work of the school counselor are Division 5, Evaluation and Measurement^ 
and Division 16, School Psychologists. While the membership requirements 
are high compared with those of other similar organizations, many school coun- 
selors may wish to qualify for membership in this organization. Further infor- 
mation may be obtained by writing to the American Psychological Association^ 
Washington, D.C. 

In addition to the publications of the above organizations, there are two 
journals of particular value to the counselor in keeping up with developments 
in the field. They are the Journal of Counseling Psychology [115] and Edu^ 
cational and Psychological Measurement [63]. Further information may be 
obtained from the publishers. 


SUMMARY 

Counseling is an understandable and describable process in which an individual 
is helped to solve problems and develop optimally. The process is flexible and 
ada])ted to the eounsedee's needs. The counselor works with relatively normal per- 
sons and relers to others those in need of specialized help such as therapv. Problems 
are unique and complex rather than easily categorized. In providing individual help 
there is a need for counseling by the teacher as well as for that done by specialized 
personnel such as the teacher-counselor. "I here are, however, certain competencies 
and characteristics which should be held by all who counsel. 


CHECKS ON UNDERSTANDING 

1 . See if you can put in your own words the meaning of the terms ccmnseling, 
guidance, testing, and occupational information. 

2. Can YOU identify critical differences between teaching and counseling? Why 
may an effective teacher not be a competent counselor? 

3. Describe the counseling process. What is emphasized at each stage? What is 
the trend as to counsedee responsibility? 

4. What are necessarv competencies and characteristics of any person who coun- 
sels in a school setting? 


THINGS TO DO 

1. Talk to .several teachers, group l(*aders. and others, and ask them what kinds 
of problems students bring to them. Find out what they do to help these students. 

2. Ask st^veral students if they know what kind of occupation they \«refer. It 
they have a choice, ask what reasons they have for their choice. 

3. Find out what scn'cral persons in various types of work think counseling is. 
For example, question teachers, busine.s.smen, scr\'ice workers, craftsmen, ]x;rsonnel 
workers, or ministers. 

4. Look through several newspapers and magazines for ‘‘advice*^ articles or col- 
umns. Note ways of '^helping'* people to solve problems. Is this counseling? 
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5. Ask several school patrons if they think the school should provide help to stu- 
dents in such things as selecting a vocation, gaining self-confidence, and the like. 

6. Read in the following references to learn about other counseling approaches 
and to broaden your understanding of counseling: Bordin [30], Brayfield [32], 
Colby [48], Hamrin and Paulson [94], McKinney [131I, Pepinsky and Pepinsky 
fi68], Pcrr\^ and Estes [171, pp. 95-119], Robinson [177], Rogers [182, 183, 
184], Sanderson [192], Shostroin and Bramincr [206], I’yler [240], Williamson 
[264], and others given in this chapter. 




Many schools have a person designated as counselor or 
teacher-counselor. The counselor should be the type of 
person to whom others go for help. 




r 


The counselor should be informed 
in a variety of subjects. Although 
he is probably not a trained psy- 
chologist, he should have a thor- 
ough understanding of human 
behavior. Since some of the prob- 
lems broi^ght to his attention will 
be severe’* emotional ones, which 
he is not equipped and should 
not be expected to handle, he 
should be able to recognize them 
quickly. He should also be fa- 
miliar with the community facili- 
ties, such as the church and guid- 
ance clinic, to which he can refer 
such problems. 



The counselor should know the 
requirements for entrance to insti- 
tutions of higher learning. He 
should also he aware of the job 
oppoi tun i tics both in and outside 
his community, and the training 
and abilities necessary for the 


various occupations. In his office 
he should maintain an up-to-date 
and readily accessible file of col- 
lege catalogs and vocational-in- 
fojmation bulletins. He should 
realize, however, that without 
skilled interpretation this informa- 
tion could W’cll be confusing to 
the student. 






It it particularly important 
that the counselor of high 
school students understand 
the problems of the adoles- 
cent. Many of these involve 
the school, which is usually 
the center of both social 
and academic development. 
Sirtce failure in one area 
can affect the student's 
progress in the other, the 
counselor should observe 
both aspects of student life 
closely. If his duties do not 
include classroom teaching, 
he should make arrange- 
ments occasionally to sit in 
on classes. 


CHAPTER 2 


Beginning the 
Counseling Process 

O 


As II \s ni I N ]H)inU'cl out, imi1> cinpliasis in the coim- 
l \ soling piocoss js on hsuning about the counsoloe, 
cliscovoiing what ho lliinks, what ho wants to clo» and what ho considers his 
piohloms to bo. This is true whothoi counseling consists of one contact or 
inaiiN. Later on, tlio emphasis shifts to planning and decision making, Imt 
some cJiaractoristics of the cour oiing lolationsh^j) such as WTiimth, acceptance, 
and respec't lor the jndiAidua! aio niaintained. 

In taking up thii phase ol counselling examples of intertiew's will he pie- 
sented, followed in the iK’xt chapleis In oiin(i|)les .iml wm\s ol inijiroving the 
int(*r\iew\ Several geneial i li.iracteiistics of the initial phase are given here; 
more detailed cliseussjon is ghen, with illustrations, in later sections. 

Characferisrics of the Initial Phase 

I’he counselor asMsts the counselcc to h^ing out lacts, feelings, and attitudes 
about himself, his relations with others, his goals, nc'C'ds, and problems. The 
counselor strives to see things as the counselee secs them anel to obtain com- 
plete enough information to understand him as a person. He searches foi pat- 
terns and trends of behavior, factors affecting goals and needs, and areas of 
conflict, frustration, and lack of information. Tlie counselor and counselee arc 
both learning in this process rather than the counselor merely collecting evi- 
dence to make his own ‘‘diagnosis.*’ It P>, further, a warm, friendly, permissive 
relationship, with the center of attention on the counselce*s problems and 
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questions. Gaps in information already obtained, if some has been obtained, 
are filled in wherever possible. Promising clues, better checked on by other 
techniques, are noted for later investigation. The early phase is a purj^oscful 
and dynamic process in which the two participants examine aspects of the 
counselee s life in an atmosphere free from tension and pressure. The coun- 
selor sets the broad limits, but within these limits the counselee is free to do 
as he pleases. 

There is no spc‘cific point where information getting ceases and planning 
begins. There may be alternating from information getting to planning and 
back again. For example, as the counselee discusses his problems and his rela- 
tions with others, he may begin to gain new understandings about himself, 
may make tentative decisions about what he will do, and may actually solve 
si;nie ol his problems. Then more information may be needed to enable him to 
evaluate his solutions and to begin to work out other problems. One or more 
sessions may be devoted to information-getting procedures. While only one 
such session is presented in the illustrative material, more than one would 
often be used in actual practice, llie needs of the counselee and the progress 
made in obtaining information govern the amount of time used for information 
getting. 

Additional reading about the early phase of counseling is recommended. A 
number of very helpful references are available, lirickson [66, chs. 4I pre- 
sents a list of suggestions for the counselor to follow and specific helps to get 
the interview started. Garrett [80, ch. 7] ])resents a summary of techniques 
with illustrations. 1 lahn and MacLean [91, ch. lo] give a running account of 
a counseling interview'. Pepinsky and Pepinskv [168, pp. 171-191] describe 
the characteristics of the initial contacts, with emphasis on the eounselee- 
counselor relationship. The need for obtaining data outside of the counseling 
session is also discussed. Many sections in Porter [ 173] will be helpful, but the 
examples and discussions in Chapter 5 should be particularlv useful. Robinson 
[177I coiers aspects of the early phase in various sections, including a helpful 
discussion of dimensions and techniques in Chajiter 4. Fmphasis in Rothney 
[187 1 is on interpretation of data but he gives an example of the interview 
and a helphil discussion of technicfues. Shoslrom and Bramnier [206] discuss 
and illustrate techniques employed in the initial phases. Strang [21S] discusses 
various types ol interviews and different schools of thought on the interview. 
A helpful discussion of the process is included. "Vhe discussion of the early 
phase in IVler [240, ch. 2; 241] will be of definite value to the counselor in 
training as well as the experienced counselor. The discussion of principles and 
techniques in VVarters [253] should also prove t(^ be helpful reading, as it 
includes a comparison and synthesis of schools of thought. A transcribed inter- 
view from Williamson [264] is provided. Steps in counseling are discussed, 
including the initial phase in which emphasis is placed on the obtaining of 
information. 
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To illustrate the early phase, the counselor's work with a counselee, Bill 
Smith, will now be described. 

Bill Smith arrives at the counselor s office at the scheduled time for his first 
appointment. The counselor invites him in and asks him to have a chair. He 
knows very little about Bill except what he has learned from a survey of his 
partially filled in cumulative record and from talks with several of his teachers. 
The extent of liis information so far is that Bill is in good health, has partici- 
pated in a few activities, is making lx?low-average marks, and is considered by 
his teachers to be rather uncooperative. 

Upon the counselor s invitation to tell why he came in, Bill explains that he 
wants to change his mathematics section. He states very positively, “That 
teacher has it in for me!'* The counselor accepts these feelings and encourages 
Bill to tell about his relations with the mathematics teacher and his other 
teachers. Bill is rather surprised at how freely he can talk to a “teacher” about 
other teachers, and his built-up resentment begins to lessen. He finds that he 
does not have to be on the defensive in talking with the counselor. 

As the interview progresses, the counselor suggests that Bill talk about his 
plans, how he feels about schoolvvork in general, his home life, and so on. It 
becomes apparent to the counselor (and to some extent to BilO that lessons 
are given a “lick and a promise * and that tests are prepared for by frantic last- 
minute cramming. I'lirther discussion brings out more evidence to indicate 
ver\’ poor study habits. Conditions such as a new television set, a room shared 
with a little brother, and no suitable place to study at home begin to assume 
importance as distracting factors. The center of attention shifts from Bill's 
math teacher to home conditions and habits that give Bill difficulty in prepar- 
ing his lessons. Bill, liowever still w'ants to blame his teacher. The counselor 
accepts this need to shift personal faults to others. At the same time Bill feels 
enough freedom and security in this accepting atmosphere to admit that per- 
haps he does not do a good job of preparing his work— an admission that he 
could not make to his parents or to c)ther teachers. He finds, too, that he has 
never actually questioned why he is taking the courses he is now in, or just 
how much ability he actually has. 

Bill then asks for help on these new problems- -vocational choice and estima- 
tion of abilitv— and also wants to know what he can do about study habits. 
The counselor suggests that further information be obtained, such as a recorc" 
of just how Bill spends his time. Activities to improve study methods are sug- 
gested; another counseling appointment is made. The counselor has noted sev- 
eral areas abemt which he wishes to obtain additional information; these 
include how Bill uses his time, how he compares with other students on men- 
tal ability, and more about his interests and aptitudes. Additional interviews 
and other information-getting techniques will be used to obtain the needed 
information. 

While this session has emphasized information getting, some planning has 
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taken place. However, additional information must be obtained before the 
counselor and counselee are ready to move to more intensive planning and 
decision making. 

To illustrate further just what takes place in the early phases of counseling, 
a more complete description of a counselee, together with his first interview 
.with the counselor, will now be presented. 

A Typical Pupil 

In Chapter i the problems of a number of pupils were discussed briefly. 
Each pupil was in need of counseling. In this scctirm is presented a young fel- 
low who has a few problems not unlike those which they had. For this aver- 
age counselee the name John Doc w'ill be used. John might be described as a 
typical high school boy. He is not unduly bothered by emotional problems; he 
has no physical handicaps; he is neither unusually bright nor iinnsually dull. 
In these and other ways he is about “average.** I Ic is the sort of pupil who 
make up the large middle or average group in our high schools. This group 
should receive? counseling; in fact, they should be giv^en most of the counselor s 
time. In practice, liowever, they often get very little attention. 

The following paragraphs will tell something about John as an individual, 
how others react to him, and how he gets along with them. There is also some 
general information about his home situation, the school that he attends, the 
guidance service that the school provides, and the community in which he 
lives. 

This information is not, of course, all that the counselor needs to know 
about John to counsel him. It is the general information that he would prob- 
ably know if he had been a teacher or teacher-counselor in the school for sev- 
eral years. In fact, he could do very little counseling with only this informa- 
tion. The purpose of presenting it here is to give the setting and background 
for the illustrative counseling case that will be used with the discussion of the 
various counseling techniques. As counseling progresses, it becomes apparent 
that much more detailed and precise information is needed about the coun- 
selee and about the problems which he presents. The counselor particularly 
needs to know John’s attitudes and reactions to himself as he is, and to the 
conditions of his home, school, and community. (It will be helpful at this 
point to look over case studies, such as those in White [259], for gaining an 
understanding of the extent of background information that is desirable.) 
It is assumed that the counselor already knows the information that is given 
here. ‘ 

John as a Person. John is a sandy-haired, freckle-faced, high school junior, 
seventeen years of age. He is a friendly young fellow, and others say that he 
has a good disposition. While he is somewhat of a “wit** in the classroom, he 
eeems to be rather shy when alone in the presence of adults, particularly 
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teachers. He seems to be well liked by his classmates. The indications arc that 
he gets along well with girls. Several of them admit that they think he is 
‘cute.*’ He attends the school parties and dances, and usually goes with a group 
and takes a date. 

John gives the impression of being even-tempered and of being a person 
who would go out of his way to avoid an argument. I le wants people to like 
him and is more concerned about approval of classmates and other peers than 
that oi teachers. But he does offer to do odd jobs and errands for teachers and 
is not called an ‘'apple polisher** for it. 1 lo dresses very much the same as the 
other boys. To look at him, you would not notice anything that would make 
him appear distinctive or different. 

W^hilc our counselee is ivu a particularly large or strong boy, he is active, 
lijvcs sports, and plays a good game of baseball. He was awarded a letter last 
ytar, as he plaxed in the retjuired number of games. I lowcx er, be spends most 
of his time on the beiiLh. Ibiseball is his main interest, but he also gc^'s out 
lor lootball and basketball. 1 Ic is on the staff of the school paper but has not 
shown much interest in writing. 

School marks are about a\’erage, with Latin being the lowest. John is taking 
the college preparatory course and states that he plans to go to college. I le does 
not express any j)articular interest in school subjects and says that he thinks 
the teachers “work you too hard.” 

Work experience consists of several part-time jobs during afternoons, Sat- 
urda)s. ajid in the summer. Most of the work has been in the stockroom or 
serving as a clerk in one of the chain grocery stores in town. He has done 
satisfactory work anti his employers say that he is dependable and learns 
tjuicki) . 

Lrom what we kn(nv about John, he does not appear to be particularly 
strong in any academic area or to haM* any special abilities or aptitudes. Nor 
docs he appear to have any particular 'veaknesses or problems. 

His Home and Family, d he Doe family live in a six room, one and one-half 
story frame house stnx’ral blocks from sc1k)o1 in a modest, well-kept neighbor- 
hood. Mr. Doe is a carpenter who manages to find steady work and who cams 
enough to have completed ]>aying for his home, to furnish some luxuries and 
recreation (trijw, television) for his faiiiily, and to own a five-year-old, low- 
priced sccondh ind car. 1 le finished the eighth grade and says that he ought to 
have had more education. However, he declares that what he had .in school 
has not been much use tu him. He learned the carpenter*s trade from an uncle. 
Some day he hopes to have several r)thers working for him so that he can do 
some “contracting.” Pcr)ple for whom he has worked describe him as a “good” 
carpenter, although they think he is a little slow and too determined to do 
things his own way. 

Mrs. Doc, aged thirty-seven, has never worked outside the home. She mar- 
ried as soon as she graduated from high sch(K)l. She says that she thinks her 
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place is in the home, , . while the children are growing up.” She does, 
however, belong to several women s clubs, such as the Fireman s Auxiliary, 
and is usually in charge of the refreshment committee as cooking is her spe- 
cialty. She has very positive feelings about some things, such as education. She 
declares a “good education” is necessary to “get on in this world.” She does not 
hesitate to tell her husband that he could “get ahead with more schilling,” 
and points out his grammatical lapses such as “It ain*t no use doin^ that.” These 
he accepts without apparent irritation, saying, “We didn’t have none of that 
in school.” Both parents get along well and while they^ have the usual little 
disputes and arguments, they seem to have real affection for each other and 
the children, and pride in the home. 

Jane Doe is the only other child. She is an attractive young girl, aged fifteen, 
who is a freshman in the high school. Active in several clubs and often a 
leader, she takes school work seriously and has made excellent marks for the 
past several years. It would be easy for her to “outshine” John and for unfor- 
tunate comparisons to be made by teachers and parents; however, there is only 
friendly rivalry between them. John says that she is the “brains” in the family. 
In spite of her ability and achievement, the Docs think it more important for 
the boy in the family to have the advantage of advanced education as he is the 
one who will have to earn a living. 7 ’hey ex|x;ct Jane to “get married and set- 
tle down.” 

His School. Hometown High Schend, which John attends, has 435 pupils 
and eighteen teachers, including the principal, the coach, and the vocational 
agriculture teacher. The school building is crowded and it has been necessary 
to partition oft the back end <if the auditorium for classrooms. The coach 
teaches three jx^riods a day and the principal has a senior mathematics class. 
Each teacher has five classes a day and one period for supervising a study hall 
or directing some activity. One teacher has three periods a day for counseling, 
and has the title of Guidance Director and Counselor. Three other teachers 
have one period a day for counseling. Most of the teachers arc responsible for 
a home room. 

The principal is interested in improving the total guidance service of the 
school. 1 he present counseling service was just started last year. The guidance 
director, Mr. Doyle, who has had some training and experience in guidance, 
was brought to the school to organize and promote guidance. He has worked 
hard at building up good relations with other staff members and has been 
rather successful in getting their cooperation, in spite of some resentment 
because he was an “outsider” brought in for a special purpose and because 
guidance was looked u]X)n as an “easy job” for some deserving member of the 
staff. Most of Mr. Doyle s guidance activity so far has been devoted to encour- 
aging and helping teachers bring cumulative records up to date and to coun- 
seling with pupils who request it. He has also helped teachers with particular 
pupils and has organized some case conferences that have aroused considerable 
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interest in the guidance program and in pupils' problems. He has not negf 
lected to tell parents, by way of the PTA and service clubs, what the guidance 
service aims to do. He hopes in time to reduce the pupil-counselor ratio which, 
although it is now about seventy pupils per counseling hour per day, is better 
than that in many sch(X)ls. He also hopes to do something about the home- 
room programs (or lack of them). At present, this period is used primarily for 
checking the roll and for ‘supervised study." 

Hometown High School offers the following courses: general, academic, 
commercial, home economics, and vrxrational agriculture. Those planning to go 
to college— usuall)' about 8 to 12 per cent of the graduating class— take the 
academic course, as do a number ol others who have some rather vague plans 
about "going away to school." A large number of girls take the home economics 
course and about lorly boys arc in the vcK'ational agriculture department. A 
Ilav boys and girls take the commercial course, and the remaining group take 
the general course. 1 hrre are not entaigh employment opportunities liK'ally 
lor those who take the commercial course, nor do all the boys in vocational 
agricultiiri* have (arming op|H)rtunities. Iherc has been some talk about insti- 
tuting di\ersi(lcd occupations and distributive education programs but there 
are no immediate [dans to do this. Dropouts, while still rather sizable as to 
total number, have been reduced simievvhat in the jxist few years. 

His Community. 1 lometown is the only town of any size in a predominantly 
larinmg county. Much ol the business consists of retail trade to local inhal> 
jtants. 1 here are the usual number of professional ])eo])lc. merchandisers, and 
skilled workers, I here is little turnover among these people except through 
retirement or death. As a result there are a limited number of voeational op|X)r- 
tunities for the )’oung people of tlie town. 

1 here are se\'eral small industrial plants in the town that prov ide stmie jobs 
in semiskilled and unskilled work in w(M)dworking and textiles. Since jobs may 
be easilx obtained and since a high school education is not required, students 
often drop out the Drst or sccojid year of high school to take jobs. Those who 
want to learn a trade, such as carjienter, plumber, electrician, usually do so by 
working as a helper if ihcv can find the opportunity. 

The Counselor Interviews John Doe 

Mr. Doyle, the teacher-counselor at Hometown 1 ligh School, is in the coun- 
selor's oflk'c that has been fixed for use by him and the other coun.selors. 
While many of his interviews have been scheduled ahead of time, allowing 
him to check the cumulative and other records, John arrives at the office with- 
out any previous request lor help. 

It is suggested that you look over the following questions before reading the 
interview. Keep them in mind as you read it. After completing the reading, 
recheck them. 
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1. How did the counselor open the interview? Would some other way have 
been more effective? 

2. f low did the counselor keep the interview going after the counselee had 
stated his problem? 

3. How did the counselor respond to the counselce’s request to be told what 
to do? 

4. 1 low did the counselor demonstrate acceptance of the counselee? 

5. 1 low did the counselor avoid taking sides on the problem of the use of 
the family automobile? 

6. What areas ol the counselee’s life are covered in the interview, for exam- 
ple, home situation, educational experiences? 

7. flow did the counselor handle the situation when the counselee was 
attempting to get agreement and approval for his ideas? 

8. flow did the counselor explain the purpose of counseling to the coun- 
selee? 

9. 1 low did the counselor explain the use of tests to the counselee? 

10. How did the counselor close the inter\’icw? 

The Interview. When John entered the counseling room, Mr. Doyle put 
down the notes he was working on and began the interview as follows: 

MB. DOYLK; 1 Ic’llo, John. I low’s everytliing W'ith your 

JOHN: (Ml, pretty gixxl, ... 1 guess. . . . Kr . . .'you busy? I mean, T. . . . 
MR, DOYLE: No, Tiot at all. Conic on in. 

JOHN: W ell, I have a study hall this period. ... I ha\'c permission, . . . that is. 
Miss Brown knows where I am. I <;>uess youVe busy. . . . 

MR. DOYLE: Not loo busv to talk to you, John. That’s what I’m here for. Here, 
have a seat here. Chulicutcs cluiir bv'the side of the desk.^ 

JOHN: Well, . . . you know, IVe been talking to Bill Sanipson-he said he talked 
to you and took a test and lound out what he should do. . . . Well, I’m trying 
to decide now. What I mean is, I’m going to college, you know. Mother wants 
me to— she^s all for it. She wants me to be a doctor or something like that— a pro- 
fessional man. Well, Dad, he says it costs a lot, and anyway a high school edu- 
cation’s a lot more than he had, and a fellow can get almost any kind of a job 
if he’s finished high school. . . . Well, that's it. Hiat's my problem. 

MR. DOYLE: Would YOU like to tell me a little more about it? 

JOHN: T hats all there is. So if 1 could take that test. . . . 

MR. DOYLE: W^cll, tcsts Can be helpful in assisting you to . . . well, compare your- 
self with others on some abilities and interests, and so on, but they don’t give 
final answers, don't tell you wliat to do. There arc otlier things about you that 
are equally important, you sec. Maybe I can help you to know yourself and to 
know 'about some ol the kinds of things there are to do . . . courses in school, 
jobs, so that you'll be able to make plans. Tests add only a piece of this infor- 
mation. 

JOHN: Oh. W'ell, w'hat do you want to know? I mean. I've told you about every- 
thing. . . . 
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MR. DOYLE: Well, suppose we talk about plans, what you want to do. 

JOHN: My plans. ... I want to go to college. That's the thing. You have to go 
to college today. 

MR. DOYLE: How' can I help you? 

JOHN: I want you to tell me what I should take up in college. I should decide soon. 

MR. DOYLE: The thing you want to know is the college course that's best for you? 

JOHN: Yeah, lliat's it. 

MR. DOYLE: Uh huh. 

JOHN : I w^ant to know\ ... A fellow' can make a mistake. 

MR. DOYLE: A bad choice might cause a lot of trouble? 

JOHN: Yeah. You see, my sister Jane, she's in the first year. She's always gotten 
good grades, but she . . . she studies a lot. Sometimes Mother siiys, “J^bn, just 
lcu>k at this paper of Jane’s— A’s, and what did you get on that paper of yours— 
a C!” I get sort of sore, but I don't do any Ix'tter. 

MR. DOYLE: Being compared with your sister doesn't please you too much. 

JOHN: No! Well, mother means wxdl, but she just don’t understand that some sub- 
jects are not so interesting to hoys. 1 can't see much point in studying some of the 
subjects we ha\'e. I'd rather he doing something. 

MR. DOYLE: Just what kinds of things do you like to do? 

JOHN: About everything except reading a lot. 1 like some reading, like Life or 
True Westerns, hut I don’t guess the English teacher would call that literature. 
1 like baseball— 1 don’t know' w'hethcr I’ll make the .squad, but I like it. I went 
out last spring. Then I like to swim in the summer, and I helped the lifeguard 
at the pool last summer, 

MR. DOYLE: llh huh. 

JOHN: I used to build models— you know, boats, cars, stuff like that. I don't do that 
now'. Used to save stamps but 1 quit. 1 guess you do w'hat others are doing. Now 
it’s dates— .some of us usually go around to a girl's house . . . that probably 
hasn’t got anything to do w'ith what 1 should do. 

MR. Dovr e: The things that you think arc important and that tell about what kind 
of a fellow you are are the ones that are important here. I’he better 1 know you, 
the better chance I'll have to help you make plans. 

JOHN: Well, W'C jiLst sit around, or go to the movies or go skating. But sometimes I 
don’t go. . . . Well, I have trouble at home about the car. I’he other fellows 
get a car, and when it's my time I can't have the car. Don't you think a fellow 
mv age shf)uld be able to drive the family car once in a while? 

MR. DOYLE: You and your family don't agree on the use of the car? 

JOHN: Yeah. Now my mother says that I should have it, but Dad, he says that I'm 
not old enough. Maybe if you talked to him about it? . . . 

MR. DOYLE: Well, that may be something that you will have to w'ork out with 
your family? 

JOHN: Well, maybe. I'm old enough, I think, to have a voice in things. I'm old 
enough to make my ow'n money! 

MR. DOYLE: Uh huh. . . . Would you like to tell me a little about your work— the 
things you've done and w'hat you thou‘ght about them? 

JOHN: Sure. I delivered papers for a couple of years. Let's see— when I was twelve 
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I got a bicycle, secondhand. This took a couple of hours each afternoon. It was 
all right. I made about eight dollars a week. I saved half of that— I got my own 
bank account. Then when I was fifteen I started working afternoons and Satur- 
days in the Big Chain Grocery Store. I did that all year when I was a freshman, 
then all last year, and Tm doing it this year too. 

MR. DOYLE: Uh huh. 

JOHN: Well, . . . that’s all. 

MR. DOYLE: This grocery store work. W^hat do you think about it? 

JOHN: What do 1 think about it? Oh, it’s all right. I don’t make much— about 
fifteen dollars a wet*k. You mean as a jxirmanent job? that! I’m going to col- 
lege. Anyway, I don’t know of any full-time jobs. But I would think the manager 
has a good job. Yeah, I guess I’d like to be a manager. But a clerk! My uncle is 
a clerk in Joe’s Hardware Store, and Mother says, “Look at Uncle Ed— a clerk! 
You don’t w^ant to be just a clerk!” 

MR. DOYLE: Your mother doesn’t think so much of a store clerk for you. 

JOHN: No! But then a clerk has a fairly good deal. I mean it’s sort of an interesting 
job where you sec everybody and when five o’clock comes you’re through, except 
for inventories, but that’s not every night, liven the manager doesn’t have to 
study all night like T do. 

MR. DOYLE: It does have some pretty good features at that. 

JOHN: Sure. Now my father wx)uld say that you make forty a week as a clerk and 
that’s good pay. Well, he makes fifteen a day w'hen he works but he only works 
off and on in the winter. If you worked steady that would be a good deal, but 
Father savs, “You don’t want to do this. Get something steady!” I don’t think be 
thinks so iiiiich of his work. 

MR, DOYLE: How do you feel about that kind of work? 

JOHN: I’ve never thought about it. But if you asked me if I w'anted to do it, I’d say 
no. It looks monotonous, and when I’ve helped a little on some jobs, 1 got tired 
of it quick. Too much measuring and sawing and stuff like that, and I never had 
miu’h interest in tools. 

MR. DOYLE: John, what kinds of things do you like to do l^esl- along work lines? 

John: 1 don’t know exactly. Like I told you, I helped the lifeguard at the pool last 
summer— didn’t make much, but I had a lot t)f fun. Sometimes I w^as in charge 
of the checkroom. That was a lot of responsibility. I got my Red Cross life- 
saving, too, so I could act as guard sometimes. Well, that was all right. Uh, 
yeah, that was something I liked a lot. Here at school ... I wanted to get on 
the paper until I tried to write up a PTA meeting. Well, I didn’t like that, but 
then I got put on the job of selling ads. I liked that a lot. I’ve been doing that, 
and then I see the printer to get the paper printed. But I don’t like that writing. 
I rewrote the thing about six times, and then Miss Wilson changed it all aiound. 

MR. DOYLE: How about other school activities? /\rc there any others that have 
appealed to vou? 

JOHN: \A\'ll, I told you about baseball. I hope to make the team this year. I’ll have 
to quit work except Saturday. There aren’t any other things. ... I went to a 
science club meeting a few^ times. . . . 

MR. DOYLE: Uh huh . . . what did you think of that? 
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JOHN: Oh, it was all right. I haven't been lately. 

MR. DOYLE: Let s see. 1 suppose you take chemistry now? 

JOHN: Yeah. It'< terrible. 

MR. DOYLE: Pretty bad, eh? 

JOHN: Its the worst. I don’t know whether 1*11 pass it. That and math. They're 
over my head. I just don't study them, I guess. They’re needed for college or I 
wouldn t take them. Sometimes 1 don’t know if this academic course is for me. 

MR. DOYLE: Have you found any courses that particularly interest you— taken or 
heard about? 

JOHN: History . . . civics, wasn't so bad. Maybe the teacher was easy. Then I 
heard some of the girls talking about the course in economics. They were griping 
but it sounded like it Av<»uld be good if a fellow was going to start a business for 
himself. Now, a business like that would be good. I’ve thought that I’d like to 
have a business oi my ow'ii. I’ve got a cousin who started a tilling station in Cor- 
inerville, and he’s got a new Buick now. So he must be making money. I thought 
X might go in with him and learn the business. Mother don't think so much of 
it, 1 don’t think. 

MR. DOYi.E: It .seems like a good thing but vour mother isn’t for it. 

JOHN: No. She s not for a lot ol things. 1 guess I ought to lx.' able to say what I’m 
going to do. Anyway I’ll probably be drafted in a couple of years. I think I'll 
join the Navy before that. Ihcy teach you something. I can hear what Mom 
will say now, but Dad says it’ll be gcK)d for me. 

MR. DOYLE : You TC tlic ODC who will Ikivc to do the deciding, about what you're 
going to do? 

JOHN: Yeah. Now Jane wants to be a nurse:. Nolxxly .siiys anything to her— she just 
makes up her own mind. She’s pretty smart— she’d probably do better than me 
in college or something. 

MR. doyi.e: Your sister is prem^ well decided on her future plans? 

JOHN: She sure is. 1 wish I could decide like that. Maybe there’s .something wrong 
u ith me. I just don’t seem to be able to make up my mind at all. If I go to college 
what will I take? You have to decide, don't you? You don’t just go in and say, 
“I’m going to college.” I guess you’ve never talked to anybody who was so con- 
fused. 

MR. DOYLE: Right now it's pretty hard to make up your mind. 

JOHN: Pretty hard! It’s impossible. With Mother telling me I should be a doctor or 
a lawyer, and Dad saying that I ought to be ready for work when I finish high 
school, and the draft. Well, I’m just in a fog! 

MR. DOYLE: llnimm. . . . 

JOHN: You know that guidance day, last month, when all the people spoke on dif- 
ferent jobs? Well, I listened to all the speeches, and they all .sounded good. 
When I heard Mr. Smith from the bank, I thought I liked that. Tlien I heard 
the fellow from the telephone company and I thought I liked that. It sounded 
like each one was trying to make his work sound best. Then I went to some of 
the interviews and talked to some of the college people. I found out that you 
have to go to college eight years to die a doctor. I'd be an old man when J 
finished! Eight years! 
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MR. DOYLE: That seemed like a lot of time? 

JOHN: A lot of time is right! Then I asked if there were some courses that took 
only four years. He— this fellow from State U— said that you could take a liberal 
arts course, whatever that is. But it don't make you ready for a job. 1 want to be 
ready for a special job when I finish. Like a doctor— a doctor knows what he is 
supposed to do. 

MR. DOYLE: You'd like it better if you were preparing for a specific job, with some 
definite thing you could do? 

JOHN: Something definite. Now suppose I was going to be a carpenter like my 
father. Well, if I was a carpenter. I'd know what I'd do, ^r if I took training to 
be a pilot I'd know I'd do that. But just to take training or go to college, and 
when you come out where are you? . . . Then too, I don't want to spend my 

' whole life studying. I want to make some money. 1 don't expect to be a million- 
aire. I think a fellow should do something he likes, but he's got to make some 
money too. 

MR. DOYLE: The money is important too, as well as what you like to do? 

JOHN: Uh . . . yeah. Don't you think so? You don't work for nothing. Isn't that 
right! 

MR. DOYLE: You're wondering whether or not 1 agree with these things you think 
important? 

JOHN: Well, maybe you do. You know about these things. You could tell itk* if Tni 
on the right track. Am I right? 

MR. DOYLE: T he important thing is what you think about it. Talking about it 
here will give you a chance to take a look at your ideas. But my answers 
wouldn't be yours, and you're the one who has to make the final decisions. 

JOHN: Uh huh. 

MR. DOYT.E: What we've talked about so far are things that all fit into the picture. 
All of these things arc important— if they arc important to you— and enter into 
this business of planning what yoiTrc ^oing to do— what plans you make. I feel 
that I can help you most by helping you to make your own decisions. 

JOHN: You mean I'm going to have to decide for myself? LIh . . . I thought I 
could take a test and then you could tell me what 1 should do. You could tell me 
the best thing. Then I would know what to take in college. 

MR. DOYLE: As I said, the tests, if you want to take some type and feel that it will 
help add information that we don't have about you, will just be a part of the 
picture. But other things, hobbies, wwk experience, things you want to do, w'hat 
you want out of life, all these things are important too. 

JOHN: Well, maybe we'll find that a test wdll help. You tell me if it would. 

MR. DOYLE: Perhaps you've already taken some tests. I haven’t looked at your rec- 
ords so I don't know wdiethcr you've taken any recently. You probably had one 
type when you W'ere in the freshman class. Then, if there are things that you and 
1 together think we can get from tests, we'll talk over that and decide on which 
kinds might be helpful. 

JOHN: You mean there's more than one kind? 

MR. DOYLE: Yes, there are several general types. In the first place there arc the ones 
that allow you to compare your learning or problem-solving ability with that of 
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others in the same group youVe in. Then there are some that help you to see 
how your special aptitudes or abilities compare with those of others in work or 
training that calls for those aptitudes. Then there are some that try to get at the 
amount of learning you Ve picked up, for example, in a school subject. Also, 
some allow you to express your interests in various types of work or other activi- 
ties so you can see how you compare with other jK'Oplc. Finally, some tests or 
questionnaires get at your attitudes toward other [xrople— what you think about 
things and hou' you react to situations. 

JOHN; riiat's quite a few. Sounds like I should have all of them. 

MU. Dovoii: Suppose we talk about that after IVe had a chance to look over your 
record a little more. 1 low diK^s that suit your 
JOHN: That’s OK with me. When can I come back and see you? 

MR. DOYLU: Let’s see. 1 have sexeral appointments this week, but T have next Mon- 
day open at two o’clock. If you want to, I’ll see you tlien, and we’ll talk a little 
'•jiiore about vour plans, and if tests will help. If we decide on it, you might take 
\vhate\er we decide oi! tlien. 

JOHN: 1 hat suits me. I want to get started. 

MU. uovi.K: Well, . . . anything vou’ve thought of that you’d like to bring up 
belore we stop, or anv questions that you’d like to ask? 

JOHN : No, 1 don’t think so. We sc-em to have co\cred just about everything. I sure 
ho|K' 1 can get something settled on this. I’m pretty confused right now'. 

MH. noYi.F: W'e’ll see. I certainly hope so too. Next Monday at two? 

JOHN; OK. Good-by. 

Principles Illustrated 

In the following el a|)tcrs, piincijdes of counseling are discussed in detail. 
Ilovvexer, niiinerous illustratjons of principles in action arc contained in the 
Upescript. A brief statement of the principles, together with spccilic illustra- 
tions, is given below. Ilow' well did tlie counselor a|)ply each of these prin- 
eij)lcs? 

1. Showing the coiinselee that he is the center of attention in the interview 
and that his problems arc im[)ortant and w'ortli considering 

“Nt)t too busy to talk to you, John. Hint’s what I’m here for. Here, have a seat 
here.” 

2. Acceptance (d’ the counselee and his feelings and attitudes 

“A bad choice might cause a lot of trouble?” 

“Ecing compared with your sister doesn’t please you too much.” 

“Pretty bad, eh?” 

3. Explaining the nature of the counseling, that is, structuring the situation, 
so that the counselee w'ill know' what to expect and what not to expect 

“The important thing is what you thmk about it. Talking about it here will give 
you a chance to take a look at your idca.s. But my answers W'ouldn’t be yours, and 
you’re the one who has to make the final decision.” 
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4. Helping the counselee tell his own story in his own way 

'Would you like to tell me a little more about it?” 

"Uh huh.” 

'Would you like to tell me a little about your work— the things you’ve done 
and what you thought about them?” 

5. Ending the interview sm(X)thly and having the counselee leave feeling 
good about it 

"Suppose we talk about that after I’ve had a chance to look over your record a 
little more. How does that suit you?” 

'Well, . . . anything you’ve thought of that you’d like to bring up before we 
stop, or any questions that you’d like to ask?” 

Additional Information Needed 

Since Mr. Doyle had not looked over John’s cumulative record before the 
interview he wdll do this as a matter of course. I lowever, after his talk with 
John he looked at his notes and added some particular bits of information that 
he wished to obtain. The following items are those he noted down as John 
was talking and after the interview. He will endeavor to obtain more infor- 
mation about them, either from records, by the use of other techniques for 
studying the individual, or by additional counseling sessions. Fhe comments 
in quotation marks arc what John said, and the questions in parentheses are 
what Mr. Doyle noted down to check, 

1. ". . . and what did you get ... a Cl” CWhat arc actual marks?) 

2. In answer to questions about vocational interests, John says, “I don’t 
know exactly.” (How about attempting to measure vocational inieresl?) 

3. John says alx^ut his mother, "She’s not for a lot of things. 1 guess I ought 
to be able to say what I’m going to do.” CNeed for more information about the 
home situation and John’s attitudes toward parents.) 

4. "Then too, I don’t want to spend my whole life studying. I w'ant to make 
some money.” (What alxmt values?) 

5. "Sometimes I don’t know if this academic course is for me.” (Mow well 
does John compare with high school and college students in academic ability?) 

6. "1 guess you do what others are doing.” (How does John get along with 
peers? Any leadership qualities?) 

7. In answer to the question about what he likes to do. John says, "Just 
about everything except reading a lot.” CWhat have been his interests up to 
now? Any consistency in these interests?) 

8 . "I can't see much point in studying some of the subjects we have.” 

'lea^'ioTs ?hink atx)ut')^n as to hfivc, 'interest, work^^its^ 

9* I just don t study them, I guess. ’ (How much time docs John actually 

put on studying? How effectively does he use his time?) 
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10. “So if I could take that test/* (Check on tests already taken, if any.) 

11. “You know that guidance day, last month. . . . Well, I listened to all 
the speeches, and they all sounded good.** (1 low about checking aptitudes in 
several areas?) 

The counselee s comments above do not represent the only ones that suggest 
that more information was needed. They are given as samples of what Mr. Doyle 
felt would be fruitful avenues for further investigation. There are a number 
of ways Mr. Doyle could go about finding answers to the above questions. 
Some of the more commonly used techniques that the counselor may employ 
are taken up in later chapters. Notice that, up to this point, the counselor has 
been slow to make definite inferences from the information. 1 le has, however, 
raised questions that suggest that he is thinking along certain lines, for exam- 
pl^N how much time does John put on study? I le has thus been making some 
VLTV tentatix'c inferences and interpretations and has been doing some early 
synthesizing. 1 he process of synthesis goes on continuously as new informa- 
tion is collected, but it receives more emphasis later on. 


Practice in Interviewing and Interpreting Data 

I hc materials presented in this chapter ma\' be used for practice in ways 
that are discussed below. Othei materials, listed in the following paragraphs, 
inav also be used. 

Using Case Studies to Determine Further Information Needed, f here are 
sex'cral very useful instruments available for practice in interpreting information, 
determining what further information is needed, and planning ways to help 
the counselee. Some of these are / he C'ase of Mickey Murphy \ i6], A Study 
of Barry Black A Study of Connie (kisey [104I, and A Study of Savi 

Smith [J05I. While they do not contain verbatim counseling sessions, they 
give the counselor practice in making judgments on the basis of progressively 
more complete data alxnit the individual. They are useful in connection with 
this chapter and throtighout the book. Two others, of a different type, are also 
quite helpful for practice. Paul, A Case Study Unit ‘tnd Charles, A Case 
Study Unit [59I present all the available information first and then provide 
for counselor judgments. 

Practice in Counseling. While counseling skill is best learned in actual 
work with counselees, practice in role-playing situations is helpful in acquir- 
ing skill in techniques and in getting the “feeling*' of the counseling situation. 
Reading the typescript aloud will help you to get the feel of the interview and 
to put yourself in the place of the counselor. You may also evaluate the coun- 
selors responses b\' asking yourself such cjuestj()ns as, “/s this the best way to 
WVf Wv \ Asswi, \ks\s v^s^l\\^s;LO.*' 

the same questions, read other interviews, such as those in Refs. [10, 39, 94, 
173, 1S2, 183, 187, 206, 264]. 
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Another procedure that should prove helpful is to read the interview with 
someone taking the part of the counselee. Imagine that you are the counselor. 
Have your “counselee*' criticize your eifectiveness in this role. 

A still further type of practice is to record either your reading aloud or the 
two-part interview. Play it back and note how clfective you sound. Particularly 
observe such things as the degree of interest, feeling, and friendliness expressed 
by your voice. Ask yourself if you would like to be interviewed by someone 
who sounds as you do. 


SUMMARY 

The information-getting phase of counseling has been illustrated with a type- 
script of the first session with a counselee. Ihis interview, as well as other similar 
material, may be used in A'arious ways to develop counseling competence. W^iile 
practice in actual interviewing is the best w^ay to gain competence, role ]>laying 
offers a “siifc** way to develop skills and attitudes. From the interview, the coun- 
selor detects clues as to furtlier information needed. This information may be col- 
lected bv further counseling sessions or by counselor activities. 

CHECKS ON UNDERSTANDING 

1. Did John Dot's counselor ever seem to “rush things'*? Explain your reaction. 

2. Locate examples of the counselor “reflecting" the counselee’s opinion in order 
to draw him out. 

3. Who did most of the talking? Does this ap[x;ar de.sirable? 

4. I low did the counselor 
a. define his role? 

h, explain the help that may be expected from counseling? 

c. help the counselee to see his responsibility in the counseling situation? 

THINGS TO DO 

1. Practice with the inter^'iev^' typescript as described in the chapter. 

2. Select a student from your class and see how much information you can note 
down about him, his home, his school, and his community. Could you understand 
him from this information? 

3. Talk to several educators— counselors, principals, or teachers— to find w'hrit 
sorts of counseling services are provided in their schools. Note particularly the stu- 
dent-counselor ratio. 

4. See how^ many conditions in vour community you can list that suggest a need 
for providing counseling services for “normal" people. A good starting place is to 
consider the local occupational opportunities. 

5. Have a brief informarion-gett/ng interview with another person— about ten or 
fifteen minutes. Explain the purpose of the practice and ask him to react naturally, 
that is, not attempt to be overly cooperative or uncooperative. Consciously attempt 
to employ the techniques discussed. 
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6. Record a brief interview and listen to it. Evaluate the effectiveness of your 
techniques. 

7. Obtain permission to sit in on an interview held in a school, agencvt or some 
other place. (While this may distract the counselcc and counselor, it is sometimes 
permitted in training situations.) 

8. Role-play an inter\'iew situation. The “counselee’* may take the role of a stu- 
dent he knows and request help from the “counselor” on his problem. 

9. Observe a counseling session by means of a one-way-vision demonstration 
room, a facility that many colleges have. Note how the counselor does the things 
discussed in this chapter. 



CHAPTER 3 


Objectives and 
Techniques of the 
Information'getting Phase 


T iiiiiU: AUf: a number of technkjiics tluit the counselor 
may em])loy lo make the information getting phase 
more edeclive I heso teehnie|ues may be studied and practiced. l.)esirable 
counselor attitudes may also be learned, [)rovided the eounselor has the desire 
to learn them and considers them to be imj)orlant. J hese technii|ues and atti- 
tudes, briefly touched upon in the previous chapters, are now taken up in more 
detail. 

Principles of the Information-getting Phase 

Principles include the attitudes ol the counselor as well as the ways in which 
he goes aliout his work with the counsclee. What the counselor does is |'»ri- 
marily his way of putting his attitudes and values into operation. 3 hus the 
practices, or actual things the eounselor docs, should not be thought of as ends 
in themselves. Instead they are the means the counselor uses to show the 
counsclee what he belicxes about him and to help him to do those things 
which the counselor considers helpful and necessary. 

Since the counselors values and attitudes are of such crucial importance, 
they will he considered first. 

The Counselor s Values and Attitudes. To some extent counseling is an art 
[240]. In this respect it is particularly sensitive to the counselors own basic 
attitudes, values, and his concept of his role. Yet it dws not seem desirable or 
62 
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defensible to assert that counselors are born, not made. Attitudes and values 
are largely learned. While some undesirable ones may already have been 
learned, they may be unlearned, at least to some extent. New and appropriate 
attitudes and values may be learned; for example, one can come to respect the 
individuals right to make his own decision. However, it also seems to be true 
that an individual may learn, at an intellectual level, what attitudes counselors 
should have or what they should believe, mav rejx^at these, but may Mill not 
actually have these attitudes and values as a part of his personality. Therefore, 
the reasons why the counselor feels as he does are of crucial importance. For 
example, he may profess and appear to believe that the counselee should be 
respected and valued as an individual, because he considers this to be a desir- 
able counselor attitude and not because he sincerely has these attitudes toward 
others. He may, in fact, use counseling as a way to dominate others or as an 
Expression of his own maladjustment. 

Techniques and pro(x*diires, as well as attitudes and values, can be learned. 
Ob\'iously some persons can learn more, and faster, and make more effective 
applications, than others. But the basic values, attitudes, and needs of the 
counselor are the foundations of his work with others. I le should have a drive 
or desire to help others to attain fulfillment of potentialities, and a real satis- 
faction in seeing this accom|)lished. An inner feeling of respect for others is 
basic to success in the sort of counseling discussed here. 'Fhese feelings and 
attitudes are a part of the jiersonality of the counselor. They develop as his 
personality develops through relations w'ith others. This relationship with 
others should ideallv he a natural outcome of living in a democratic type of 
society w'ilh its emphasis on the wwth of the individual. It would be assumed 
that a teacher who has vvorl ed with boys and girls should know very well 
w'hether uv not he has such attitudes toward others. 

Importance of the Counselee as an Individual, bven though the counselor 
has the desirable attitudes and values toward others, he needs to make them 
clear to the counselee. One way the counselor can do this is by showing that 
he is interested in the counselee. Then, in structuring the counseling situation, 
the counselor emphasi/es the need for w^orking together, thus making the 
counselee reali/e the importance of his role. Allowing the counselee to deter- 
mine the content and direction of the counseling sessions and to move at his 
own speed are other wavs to get across respect for him as a [)orson. Attention 
to his physical comfort also helps. For example, a counselor asked a counselee, 
“What do you w^ant?” wdiile the latter stood embarrassed at the door. The con- 
versation continued for several minutes w'hile the counselee stood. In another 
case, the counselor seated counselees so that they faced the glare of a window, 
without realizing that he was doing so until one counselee objected. Most of 
these points mav appear to be rather insignificant, but they demonstrate how 
the counselor feels tow^ard others, patticularly the counselee. 

It is important that the counselee realize that he is the center of attention 
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and that his problems are of major importance. It is difficult if not impossible 
to convince him of this unless the counselor really believes it. Feelings of 
annoyance and lack of respect for him as a person will be detected. For exam- 
ple, the counselee will pick up the counselor's attitudes toward him from facial 
expressions, tone of voice, or random activities (fumbling with mail, opening 
a letter, looking at his watch), of which the counselor may not even be aware. 
Thus to show the counselee that he actually is the center of attention, the 
counselor should put away papers and notes and should not engage in long 
telephone conversations. He does not have to look the counselee squarely in 
the eye, but he should keep up with what the counselee is saying and what he 
means and give him evidence of his attention. On this point it w^ould be help- 
ful to read interviews and excerpts such as those in Refs. [39, 173, 177, 182, 
183] to gain an appreciation of the importance of devoting complete and sym- 
pathetic attention to the counselee. 

1 he problem that the eounsclcc wants to talk about may sometimes seem 
insignificant to the counselor. He may believe that the counselee really has 
some other problem and that the interview' should move to this more impor- 
tant problem. Something that may appear trivial to the counselor, however, 
may be a serious problem to the counselee. Thus it is essential that the coun- 
selor look at the problem from the point of view of the counselee. II it is 
important to the counselee, then it is important to the counselor. For example, 
a student who asked for help in deciding on a college course spent a great deal 
of time in discussing why he thought he should be able to use the family car. 
He had taken driver training and apparently was competent to drive, but the 
aunt and uncle he lived w'ith would not allows him to do so. It w'as necessary 
to use some time in discussing this problem, w'hich w'as foremost in his mind, 
before much thought could be put on the matter of deciding on a college 
course. As it turned out, the conflict over the use of the car appeared to be one 
of se\eral sy mptoms of a general conflict w'ilh his guardians, which was the 
basis of his difficulty in the selection of a college major. 

The im[K)r lance of the counselor respecting the counselee s right to make 
his ow'ii decisions needs to be continuously emphasized. Even at this early 
stage of counseling, it is up to the counselee to make some decisions; for exam- 
ple, w^hether he will come back for further conferences or whether he will talk 
about a particular topic. The need for the counselee to make his own decisions 
becomes more important tow'ard the latter stages of the counseling process, 
how’cver, w'hen he may be deciding such things as what vocation he will enter, 
where he will obtain training, w'hcthcr he w'ill join this or that club. If his 
right to make decisions has been respected all along, there is no abrupt change 
in relationship when the planning stage is reached. 

Beginning and Ending the Interview. Practice in counseling is the only 
W'ay to attain ease and competence in it. The beginning counselor faces the 
problem of how' to try out and learn suitable techniques and at the same time 
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put the counsclee at ease and help him to express his own feelings. With prac- 
tice the counselor learns how to open the interview smoothly and effectively, 
how to keep it moving along in a productive manner, and how to close it 
without awkwardness and embarrassment. 

For the opening, anything that will put the counsclee at ease and encourage 
him to tell about why he came in (or was sent in) is helpful. The counsclee 
usually has some dellnite purpose for seeing the counselor so it may not be 
necessary to discuss the latest football game or the weather, but merely to ask 
the counsclee how you can help him. Then, since there must be an end to the 
interview, it might be a good idea to mention at once how much time is avail- 
able so that the interview need not end abruptly when a class bell rings or the 
time is up. 1 he counselor can unobtrusivelv keep an eye on the time, and sev- 
eral minutes before it is up he might say something such as, ‘‘Well, that’s 
i^)ut all ihe time we have today. ‘ It would be well to make another appoint- 
ment, then, if the counsclee is to return. 

Many counselees approach the first lew conferences with some apprehen- 
sion or uncertainty as to what to expert. Jlie desire to obtain help for some 
problem or difllculty becomes strong enough to outweigh reluctance to 
approach the counselor and ask for help. No matter bow approachable the 
counselor is, some counselees may feel that it is an admission of defeat to ask 
someone else for helj). 1 his (eeling was <*xpresscd by a very reluctant coun- 
selc(' who said, “This is the first time in my life IVe asked someone else to 
help me decide what to do." ITc found it initially an unpleasant feeling. 

Therefore, it is quite imjiortant to make the counselce’s first experience 
with counseling as easy and nonthreatening as possible. To accomplish this, it 
would be a good idea for the (H)iinselor to do what he is most at ease in doing. 
The more natural he appears, the more likely that he will help the counselec 
feel reassured and free from tension. If the counselor is an outgoing type of 
person, what be savs and does will be different from w^hat a more reserved 
jKTson w'ould sav and do. In either case friendliness, warmth, and interest 
should be present. Inirthermore, the counselor should try to sense the coun- 
selec s sta*e of mind and react in an ajipropriatc manner. 

In the following excerpt, the counselec w^is tjuite ready to talk about his 
problem. He w'ould very likely have begun discussing it no matter what the 
counselor said or did. However, the counselor provided a lead that left it up 
to the counsclee as to what to say. 

coiiNSKi.on: Well, what biings you in here today? Wliat w^ould you like to talk 
about? 

couNSELEE: Td likc to talk about my future, I think. 

counselor: What . . . w'hat about your future? What particular things are you 
interested in? ... In talking about or finding out? 

COUNSELEE: Well, Other people that I talk to at school and other places always 
seem to have a definite thing in mind that they’d like to do, and I never seem to. 
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The counselor might have introduced some general topic to break the ice, 
but this would probably have only delayed the counselee from getting to the 
problem. This particular counselee had made an appointment and was inter- 
ested in getting down to business. What do you think of the counselor s first 
and second comments? I le probably could have simply waited for the coun- 
selee to continue. As a matter of fact, he may have said almost Ux) much and 
thus interfered with the counselee saying what he actually had in mind. 

In other cases, for example, with a counselee who is obviously awed and 
somewhat apprehensive (he may think the counselor. can read his thoughts), 
it might help to begin by talking about “last night's liiseball game." With a 
counselee who seems to be really bothered by something and ready to talk 
about it, however, it is often better just to start in talking about the problem. 

If the counselor has let the counselee know about how much time is avail- 
able, it should not be difficult to bring the session to a close. The counselee 
will expect it and be j^repared for it. 'fhe counselor notes the passage of time 
and several minutes before it is up mav indicate to the counselee that the time 
is about gone. In the interests of maintaining the counseling relationship, it is 
desirable to do this smoothk and with the same friendly and considerate man- 
ner used throughout counseling. Time should be allowed for the counselee to 
bring uj) any final points or questions. It is better to stop counseling when the 
actual session ends, rather than continue it as the counst'lee leaves the room or 
as both walk down the hall together. 

An example of a counselor bringing an information-getting inter\'iew to a 
close is shown in the following passage: 

coiiNSi-Loa: Well, anything else that you can think of, about yourself? 
coLiNStiLE^E: N<\ . . . family ties would not have anything to do with what 1 plan 
to do. 1 wouldn't be held back by my family. 1 thought that might have some 
l)earing on a career, but it wouldn’t with me, 
couNstir.ou: You mean . . . you could make your choice pretty much and they 
would go along with you on that? 
c.oiiNSi-LEF: I think tliev w'oiild . . . 

COUNSELOR. Now . . . you mentioned . . . about these fears, whether they'd 
b(,dier you, occiip 'tionallv sreakino, or not. 

(lirief cliscussiov of ihc questioit of leaving home, a '‘fear' which had come U'p 
earlier. [ heie was no particular reason for the counselor bringing this up at the 
close (tj the interviev\ except that it appeared to he related to the matter of parents' 
influence on occupational choice,^ 


counshlor: Well, some of the things we've gone over certainly arc important for 
planning lor the future and possibly there are some other things. . . . Some of 
these things we can talk about a little more at greater length, next time. 
COUNSELEE: All right. 

counselor: Lets see. . . . 1*11 see vou next Tuesday, at io:oo o’clock? 
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couNSELEE: Fine, Fll probably have some more ideas, . > . maybe some more 

questions. 

The counselor gave the counselee the opportunity to bring up questions or 
points two or three minutes before the end of the session. This resulted in a 
new topic that would have taken additional time, and the counselor found it 
necessary to make a statement indicating that the time was about up. 

I here may be some value in a final summary made by the counselor or 
requested of the counselee by the counselor. However, there would not ap|iear 
to be any particular need to summarize in the information-getting phase unless 
the counselee was to do some specific things before the next meeting and the 
counselor wanted to check to see if he had them clearly in mind. 

The Need for Flexibility. Counseling is affected by a number of factors, 
chief among these bt'ing the feelings, attitudes, and personalities of the coun- 
stlee and counselor. Even so, the counselor sometimes has to remind himself 
that no two persons arc alike and that a relationship betwet'n a particular 
counselor and counselee is different from that involving any other counselor 
and counselee. Thus it would be undesirable and im|X)ssible to set up specific 
directions to lollovv in conducting the interview or to list techniques that 
should be employed in a specific way at a particular time. Of more importance 
than which technique or procedure to use is the jK'rsonality of the counselor 
and how he gtx's about counseling. 

For example, it is sometimes felt that note taking bothers the counselee. 
However, if the counselor is perfectly at case taking notes and docs it as a 
matter of course, the counselee will prolxtbly not think anything of it. If the 
counselee docs comment about it, the counselor might say that he will be 
better able to remember w'hir. has been talked about and will be in a better 
jxjsition to help the counselee. Of course, if the counselee objects, it would be 
advisable not to take notes during the interview but to jot them down immedi- 
ately afterwards. This illustrates a rather minor point in adapting counseling 
to the counselee. Another illustration might be the case of the counselee who 
has already made plans to enter college, has selected a curriculum, and wishes 
to confirm his choice. The counselor will begin with the counselee where he 
is by helping him to evaluate this goal and perhaps work backward to factors 
leading up to the choice and evidence for and against it. Or, for another exam- 
ple, the counselee who needs to "accept" counseling help may be assisted to do 
this before he can make intelligent use of information about jobs. It may come 
as a .shock to some counselors that adapting counseling to the needs of the 
counselee may result in using no tests, no occupational or educational informa- 
tion, or other widclv used counseling aids. In spite of the fact that the process 
has been described in stages of major emphasis, or because of it, flexibility 
needs to be an essential aspect of the counselor’s work with the counselee. 

Each counselor will react to the colinsclee and what he does a little differ- 
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ently. The counselor cannot detach himself from his own experiences so that 
they will not affect his relationship with the counselee. He gives much of his 
reaction to the counselee in subtle signs of which he may not be at all aware. 
Then the counselee reacts to the counselor in a way determined by the sort 
of person he is. Just as the counselor has his goals, needs, personality charac- 
teristics, and concept of his roles, the counselee, too, has his needs, unique 
characteristics, and goals. Counselor and counselee work together in a relation- 
ship determined by these components. Both are affected, to some extent, by 
the distortions caused by stereotypes. The counselee may have a concept of a 
counselor drawn from any of a number of sources, iiicluding the “comics.” 
The counselor may, in turn, have a stereotype of a socioeconomic or national 
grouji of which the counselee is a member. The counselor needs to be aware 
of the distortions of the counselee and also of his own distortions. 7 he relation- 
ship will probably be adversely affected by the biases or stereotypes of cither 
participant. 

"^ro gain insight int(^ his own attitudes and needs, it would he helplul if the 
counselor had himself gone through a counseling experience. Although this 
would not be practical in most cases, it would be desirable for the counselor 
to he aware of his values, needs, and goals and to realize the inlluence they 
have u|)on his behavior in the counseling relationship. 

An illustration of how the ('ounselor’s attitudes may creep into the interview 
is illustrated by the following passage: 

couNSCi.on; Well now', in tliese different activitie^ 1 bey actually are a 

little diHerent. (Inc of them ... in one sort of Lictivity you dealt riobt nnicb 
with /n-’ing some sort of service to other ]x*opIc . . . profxih]\’ not much pav. 

. . . The other was dealing with people in a business situation. 


iNoUee eilunsL^l>r -appears to give a Aittle more emphasis lo ^^SCrviCC 

t.^ others occupations. 1 he counselor later said that he did not feel ilial he 
did hut admitted that the tone of his voice lor the w^ord “business” was differ- 
ent from that used with the term “service to other people.” The counselee, 
though apparently not unduly' inlluciiced by the counselor, later expressed 
more interest in service activities. 

It is difficult to illustrate this point with interview material. As a matter of 
fact, one can learn very little about it by observing a counseling interview. But 
Ae^counselor can study tran.scripts of his own interviews and ask himself how 
j^owwd the particular counselee and whv he said w^hat he did. 

Atmosphere. Flie counsc'lor develops a permis- 
l^imate by accepting the counselee as a person and accept- 
^nd acts. It may be easy to be quite accepting if the 
bool! but not so easy il he says, “1 don't think vou’rc 
just a w'aste of time!” How^cver, it should be kept 
the counselee and his attitudes docs not mean 
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praising ''good” attitudes any more than it does condemning "bad” ones. For 
example, in response to the counsclee s statement that he likes school, if the 
counselor says, "Good!” he is not accepting the counselec but evaluating him. 
1 he counselee who likes to gain approval may spend the rest of the interview 
period searching for "good” attitudes for the counselor to applaud. Acceptance, 
then, is a counseling technique that shows the counsclcc that he can express 
himself freely without praise or blame. 

1 he counselor responds to the counselee in a way to promote a jjermissive 
atmosphere. lie may reflect feelings expressed by the counselee [183, pp. 31- 
32] by restating them slightly or by acting as a sounding board. This is a 
very accepting or permissive type of response [177, pp. 83-86] and provides 
practically no lead for the counselec as to what direction to take or what to say 
next. Reflection of this sort makes use of the feeling expressed by the coun 
s^'lee rather than the factual statements [182, p. 133]. It is interesting to note 
that counselor responses may be classified as to the amount of lead they pro- 
vide or the degree of permissiveness they demonstrate [182, pp. 83-95]. In 
this stage of counseling, emphasis is on permissive resjxinses. 

An example of the need for a permissive, nonthreatening counseling atmos- 
phere is shown by the following problem: A counselee explained that he 
wanted to avoid military service. I le appeared to have no concern for what 
others might think of him for this attitude and no feeling at all for what man) 
would consider his respont ibility and duty. The counselor accepted the coun- 
sclee and his feelings and encouraged him to discuss the matter further. The 
counselee was, as it turned out, extremely anxious about military service, 
dreading everything from the first inoculation on. This was not a case of a 
shirker wanting to gcc out of something he considered unpleasant but rather 
an individual who actually could not control his apprehension and who 
would go to practically any extremes, however unpleasant, to avoid what he 
considered a threatening situation. The ^^ounselor s job was to help the coun- 
selec discover his reasons for this attitude and make a better adjustment to 
reality. 

In another case, a counselee, who gave the appearance of being bored and 
irritated during the course of several interviews, hnaily stated that the coun- 
selor didn't seem to be helping him and indicated that he considered the 
counseling a waste of time. The counselor felt, as almost anyone would, that 
he should make some effort to prove the critic wrong to preserve his own 
feeling of status. he should have made an effort to help the coun- 

sclee understand why he felt this way.) In this particular case, the counselee 
had vocational plans quite bc^vond his capability, and in the course of the 
interviews it became increasingly clear to him that he would have to revise his 
plans downward. Thus he defended himself from the "unpleasant” counseling 
situation by appearing bored and hostile. The counselor, unfortunately, was 
not aware of the bases of the emotions and failed to h< lp the counselee explore 
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his attitudes. Counseling was broken ofF, and the counselee went on to try 
out his unrealistic plans. 

This interview atmosphere is illustrated in varying degrees in the excerpts 
in this chapter. However, the following short passage may indicate how the 
counselor attempts to help the counselee feel free to talk about himself and 
about his problems. The counselee is concerned about the competition in the 
field of music. 

COUNSELEE: Can I . . . can I ask you a few questions? 
counselor: Sure. Fire away. 

COUNSELEE: Well, I mean. . . . This is just what my teacher told me. Is it very 
tough? The competition ... is it tough? 
counselor: In music? 

COUNSELEE: Uh huh. 

counselor: I low do you feel about it? 

COUNSELEE: Hc Said it was. I just took his word for it. (More about difficulties 
stated by the music teacher.^ 

COUNSELOR: i^\re there fields in music that there wouldn’t be competition? . . . 
Well, what would you think about it yourself? 

The counselor appears to be attempting to aid the counselee in expressing 
his concern about difiiculties he would face in the field of music. The coun- 
selee has previously expressed confidence in his ability but seems to need to 
face his doubts about it. Should the counselor have answered the counselee s 
question or proceeded along the lines that he did above? Which do you think 
would promote a more permissive atmosphere? 

The Need for Structuring. As a rule, counselees will not know wliat to do 
or what part to play in the counseling situation. They have had no similar 
experience upon which they may draw for guides to appropriate behavior. 
The counselee may be confused and anxious about this situation as well as 
about his own problems. For this reason the counselor should explain in one 
way or another the nature of the relationship, the role of each participant, and 
the sort of help offered. 

Too much emphasis on letting the counselee know w'hat to expect may, 
however, interfere with his bringing out w'hat he needs [241]. What is done 
should fit naturally into the counseling process. 

Letting the counselee know w'hat to expect, or structuring the counseling 
situation, would usually be done early in the initial phases of counseling. The 
counselor bases his structuring on counselee needs. One counselee asks for it 
w^hen*he says, “What do you do here?'’ Another counselee may imply a need 
by saying, “I just want you to tell me what s wrong with me, ' or *1 want to 
take those tests to tell me what to do,” or “I want you to tell me what I'm 
interested in.“ 

1 he counselor may run into difficulties, however, in getting across to the 
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counselcc what to expect. Explaining the counselee*s role to him may cause 
resistance [177, pp. 150-152]. For example, the counsclee may not want to 
take responsibility or to take an active role in the process. If this kind of 
resistance does occur, it may be necessary for counselor and counselee to 
explore it together before counseling can progress. Or it may be that another 
approach to structuring must be made. For example, the counselor may try 
to get across the nature of counseling by his actions and manner rather than by 
verbal explanation. It often is desirable to structure the counseling situation 
indirectly by manner and behavior rather than by verbal explanation [183, 
p. 26]. 

If verbal structuring is used, the counselor may say something such as this, 
“Well talk things over, things that you’d like to talk alx)ut or that are bother- 
^ ^ Eelp you. But the final decisions will be your 

own. No one can tell you what s best for you.'’ 

If there is a need to continue structuring or to restructure the counseling 
situation, inappropriate technii|Lies may have been used [177. p. 152]. A good 
explanation of this point may be found in Ref. [39, pp. 318-320 and recorded 
interviews]. 

Needless to say, the counselor must hav(' his concept of counseling well 
defined for himself before he is able to assist the counselee to understand it,, 
either by heha\'ior or by verbalization. It appears likely that some counselee 
resistance to the relationship and the type of help available may have been 
caused by the counselor presenting an unrealistic concept of what he does, for 
example, creating the impression that the counselee must accept all the respon^ 
sibilitv for counseling outcomes. 

One example of structuring or defining the help that the counselee may 
expect is given in the John Doe interview in Chapter 2. Another example is 
the following excerpt, where the couF^selor felt it necessary to clarify the 
counselee’s role in counseling after a pjiiod in which extensive questioning 
had been necessary. The counselee seemed to be taking a passive role and 
appeared to need reminding that he should actively participate in the counsel- 
ing process. The need for this structcring appeared to be caused by the coun- 
selor taking too much responsibility in the inter^'icw. 

counselor: We ve talked about a lot of difienmt things in general. ... It might 
be helpful to do this if you’d like to . . . come back in again. You’re through 
exams now. After you've had a chance to think about some* of these things a little 
more . . . think over some of the things we've talked about, maybe some new 
ideas will come to you, and maybe you 11 have a chance to talk to someone. . . . 
But mainly think about what things are important to you in selecting an occupa- 
tion. Perhaps next time we can talk a little more specifically, maybe go into 
some occupations and some things about your interests and attitudes a little more. 
1 want you to work with me. We can work together in talking about what to 
do next. 
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Do you think this structuring speech would be effective? Notice how much 
the counselor seems to take over the responsibility for what happens in 
counseling. 

In some cases, the counselee may profess not to like the idea of having to 
make his own decisions; he may actually want someone else to take the respon- 
sibility for them. The counselee s feelings of dependence may be so great that 
he actually is unable to face the responsibility placed upon him in this kind 
of situation. These attitudes should be explored in the course of the counsel- 
ing. The goal of counseling includes helping the coiiijiselee to take responsi- 
bility for plans as well as to make practical and satisfying ones. 

Incidentally, it is often not mentioned in discussions of structuring that the 
counselor should work within the sort of situation that he has structured. It is 
confusing to the counselee to have the counselor explain counseling one way 
and then do something quite different. 

Helping the Counselee to Talk. In the early stages of counseling, the coun- 
selor endeavors to get the counselee to tell his own story. It is often necessary 
to assist the counselee to do this, as he may he reluctant to talk about some 
things or would not think others are important enough to bring up. General 
([uestions such as ^‘Would you like to tell me something about your school 
work?’' may be more fruitful than specilic questions such as '‘What are your 
marks in histor)?” or ‘'Do you like mathematics?” If a cjucstion can be an- 
swered with a "yes” or a "no” the counselee will usually give such a 7'es[X)nse 
and that may end the matter. A "yes” or ‘'no” does not tell the counselor much 
about how the counselee feels alx)ut the mark or other factual information 
and is of little help in understanding the counselee. 

In the first example, the counselor uses a question designed to help the 
counselee to go beyond a brief "yes” or "no ’ answer and to gain some insight 
into what he wants out of life. 

counselor: Well, have you thought about any other jo])s in dealing with jx’ople 
like that— I mean that would pay more— that you’d like? 
couNSELEii: Well, I don’t know how much the jt)hs usually pay. I mean . . . 
more . . . well, for example, a school principal. ... Of course, he doesn’t do 
much teaching. 

In another excerpt the counselor uses responses that are designed to help the 
counselee explore occupational goals, as fellow's: 

COUNSELOR: Well, now, are there some other things you think you'd like to do? 
coiiNSEi.EE: Well, 1 think Td like G-man w'ork. 1 put that down on the sheet, 
counsi^.or: Yes, 1 noticed it there. 

counselee: Er, . . . that's what 1 thought I wanted to do a long time ago when I 
w'as little. I don’t know if 1 feel the same way about it now'. But I think Td want 
to do it. 

counselor: Uh huh. What do you think there is about it that would appeal to you 
about that sort of w'ork? 
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couNSELEE: I don t know (laughs'). Solving murders and things like that. I think 

rd like that, but I think that’s sort of childish. I don’t know. 
counselor: Yeah, looking at it from the standpoint of . . . interest years ago. 

... But how do you think about it as a practical vocational goal now? . . . 

Being in the Federal Bureau ... a detective? 

Not all assistance to the counselec is given by questions, however. There are 
two other important types of responses or interviewing techniques that should 
be mentioned here— the 'uh huh*’ response and the purposeful silence [177, 
pp. 84-85, 126-128]. The counselor often finds it helpful to give an ''uh huh” 
response, in an interested manner, to show that he follows what the counselcc 
is saying and to help him to continue without running the risk of changing the 
subject or cutting the counselee off from something he wanted to say. 

In the purposeful silence, the counselor merely does not interrupt those 
piuses that often occur in ihe interview, but rather Icav-es it up to the coun- 
selec to break the silence. These pauses are not actually so long as they may 
seem to the counselor, who feels it necessary to ‘'do something” whenever there 
is a period of silence. In fact, (juite often the counselcc is organizing his ideas 
or thinking over something that has Ix'cn said and does not notice the length 
of the silence. Fhe counselor should keep in mind, however, that sometimes 
periods of s'lence can be threatening to the counselec. Thus the counselor 
should be alert for indications that he should do something to end the pause 
and put the counselcc at ease. For example, if the counselee seems quite ill at 
ease, to keep the interview going the counselor might ask the counselec if he 
has any other matters that he would like to bring up, or might suggest a topic 
for discussion, such as the following: “Tell me something about what you do 
in your spare time,” or “Wh -t other things have you thought you would 
like to do for a living?” 

There are other instances when the counselcc may normally expect the 
counselor to keep the interview going. If the counselee obviously has nothing 
to sav or has exhausted a topic, the counselor may have to provide leads as to 
what to do next. 

1 Iclping the counselec to talk does not mean that the counselor needs to 
bring in personal experiences and reactions, "ilie counseling situation might 
appear to be an ideal place for the counselor to tell about his own experiences 
and problems [240, pp. 50-51 J. One beginning counselor’s reaction to a coun- 
selee’s problem was to “reassure” the counselee that he had had ifie same 
problem and then go on to describe in detail how he had solved it. While the 
counselor apparently enjoyed the conversation, the counselee very likely re- 
ceived little help from it. The counselee was there to tell about himself, not 
listen to the exploits and misadventures of others. 

Many counselors, particularly those with a background in classroom teach- 
ing, seem to be unable to keep quiet and listen, or to refrain from “teaching” 
the counselee what he needs to think or do. These arc, however, temptations 
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that should be resisted^ particularly in the information-getting phase of 
counseling. 

Guiding the Interview. Sometimes the counseJee becomes verbose, rambles 
extensively, and goes off on obviously irrelevant tangents. The productivity 
and forward movement of counseling slows down or stops. In the informal 
and permissive counseling situation it may be easy to forget about the fact that 
the counselee needs to do something about his problem, to learn about assets 
and potentialities, and to make plans and decisions. The counselor needs to 
be keenly aware of indications of getting off the track and of lack of progress. 
It is, after all, his responsibility that the counseling session be as effective and 
productive as possible. 

While counseling is a joint enterprise, the counselor cannot escape his 
responsibility for making each session a helpful one for the counselee. He uses 
his counseling skill and personal attributes to provide a situation in which the 
counselee can h'arn. In the permissive and accejiting setting, he keeps the 
interview on relevant matters. While there is considerable leeway, the coun- 
selor, by direct or indirect structuring and other ways, sets the limits and does 
not let the session become a social visit or a “bull session.” Blocks to free expres- 
sion and effective learning are recognized and reduced or eliminated. 

In the information-getting phase, the various aspects of the counselee s life 
arc considered so that a well rounded picture of him may be obtained. The 
counselor does not plod steadily from one aspect or area to another, but subtly 
guides the interview so that all areas are co\'ered. I his coverage may seem 
unnecessary unless one realizes that a problem is not eompartmentali/ed in one 
area of the counselee s life. For example, a counselee came in to discuss lack 
of interest in schoolwork. Counseling revealed that he disliked attending 
school and had made few friends because he was unable U) afford the sort ol 
clothes that other students wore. 

Ilie following excerpt illustrates an example of the counselor making an 
ellort to keep the interview^ moving ahead: 

eoiiNSKi.OK: Well, now', how^ about your free-time activities other than these* clubs 
and the like . . . social activities? What kinds of things do you do w'hen you 
have your time entirely your own? 

coLiNSKi.iiK; Well, I go to the movies, and have friends that come around to my 
house and we have parties at home. We like the simple kind better wdien you 
just drop in. 

couNSJBi.oit: Not formal and so on. . . . 

COUNSELEE: No . . . informal. 

COUNSELOR: Do YOU hiivc time to do your schoolwork and yet keep up with social 
activities? 

Note that the counselor uses questions and a reflective response to keep the 
counselee going forward in the discussion of activities. What do you think of 
the effectiveness of these procedures? 
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It may be that the reasons for the apparent random discussion and lack of 
movement are actually counselee resistance to the counselor and the topics 
being discussed. When the counselor feels that the counselee is exhibiting 
resistance he should check himself to determine whether or not he has been 
pushing the counselee or delving into a highly emotional area without realiz- 
ing it. A vivid example of the latter point was the case of a counselee who, 
after starting on an interest test, turned it back to the counselor incomplcted, 
saying that he would not take it. He appeared to be quite iq^et and refused 
to discuss his reasons for rejecting it. It later turned out that he was under 
considerable pressure at home to enter the family business and had decided to 
do so. 1 lowevcr, he was intensely interested in music and had only given up 
the pursuit of a career in this area after what must have been violent scenes 
at home. He had apparently practically pushed music out of his conscious 
tiunking. As he started on the interest test, however, he became aware that 
he was choosing items that indicated this desire, forbidden by himself as 
well as by his family. Thus he refused to complete the test. 

The counselee may display various types of behavior to avoid discussing an 
unpleasant subject [177, pp. 105-107]. He may change the subject, become 
somewhat formal, silent, and uncommunicative, or appear to become disinter- 
ested in the counseling situation. 

The counselor should be particularly alert for indications of resistance. The 
counselee may be so opposed to discussing a particular topic that there is noth- 
ing to do but leave it. In other instances, the counselor may feel that it is best 
to respond to the counselee’s resistance by recognizing and accepting it and 
bv helping the counselee to understand why he feels the way he does. In still 
other cases, referral for specialized help may be indicated. 

The sort of resistance just discussed, however, is quite different from “get- 
ting off the track'’ because the counselor is not playing his role. In discussing 
this aspect, it is quite important to keep »n mind that the counselor can easily 
become too directive and too authoritative in determining what the counselee 
should talk about. But when the counselee reaches a point where he wonders, 
‘'What do we do now?” the counselor needs to take some pc^sitive action, such 
as structuring, suggesting a topic for discussion, or providing a lead of some 
sort. Also, when the counseling session moves into a social visit or when the 
counselee becomes engrossed in a topic that may not have much value for 
counseling, as one counselee did in discussing his collection of coins, the coun- 
selor may subtly bring the conference back to a discussion of more appropriate 
matters, by a remark such as, “This is a very interesting explanation, but could 
we leave it for now, so that we can get to these other things?” This should be 
done as tactfully as possible. 

It is necessary to repeat, again, the warning that the counselor can be too 
autocratic in directing the course of tlie interview as well as too passive in 
playing his part; the former is usually a greater danger than the latter. He, too, 
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can easily miss the warning signs of resistance by pushing forward unft'clingly 
into whatever topic he wants to investigate. 

Progress in counseling is evaluated by both the counselor and the counselce. 
The counselor may ask the counsclee what he thinks he wants to get out of 
counseling and how far he has pnjgresscd toward his goals. Discussion of jjrog- 
ress may come at any time, will often come up in the counseling process quite 
naturally, and may help as a sort of transition activity to more productive coun- 
seling when progress seems to have slowed down. The counselor, himself, 
should be keenly aware of where he and the counsclee have come from, where 
they arc now, and where they seem to be going. 

T he counselor may judge progress by the counsclee*s evaluation of it, and 
also by indications such as an increasing ability of the counselce to talk about 
himself, take more responsibility for introducing topics, carry out activities 
[11, pp. 62-65 1 , or sec relationships among various sorts of information. As 
the counsclee makes progress in counselijig, he should als() become more aware 
of his real problem, show more insight and self-understanding, and give indi- 
cations of realism in roles and goals. 

If progress in counseling has slowed down or stopped, the counselor may 
ask himself ‘‘Why?*’ 1 las he been carrying the counsclee along with little or 
noacti\'e particijxition from him? Is more information Jieedcd about the coun- 
selee? J las the eoiinselee lost his motivation for counseling? Has the counselor 
been using inappropiiate techniques? These are, of course, only samples of 
questions that the counselor should ask himself. 

The counsclee, too, could give his opinion about Uiek of progress. What 
does he think needs to be done? In some eases, the counselor will be surprised 
to find that the eoiinselee is quite satisfied with counseling although the 
counselor thought it was getting nowhere. 

Arlmittedly, the counselor does not know how^ fast counseling should pro- 
gress, nor does he know with certainty what decisions, plans, or other goals 
the counsclee should arrixe at. ( 3 n the other hand, however, he can assess 
growth and change, infer what needs to bt* done, and plan ways to hel|) the 
counselce to do it, I he counselor would do wxdl to develop a critical attitude 
toward his work as a stimulus and a guide to self-improvement. 

Being Alert to the Counselee's Feelings. Fhe importance of the counselor 
being keenly alert for feelings contained in the counselee’s comments lias 
ahead)' Ix'cn mentioned several times but merits repeated emphasis. Some 
counselors seem to classify problems as emotional and nonemotional. I’his 
appears to be an artificial classification because anything that is of concern to 
the counsclee is going to have some emotional component. This may be illus- 
trated by the counselce who said, “I took those tests but I still don’t know 
what to do. He had been gi\en some rather objective facts about measured 
abilities and interests, but he had not accepted them because they were not as 
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complimentary as he had expected. The emotional aspects of this information 
had been ignored by the counselor. 

Even in the more routine information getting, there is often an emotional 
reaction unsuspected by the counselor. A counselee found, in looking through 
a college catalogue with the counselor, that a foreign language was required 
for entrance to the college of his choice. As he was a graduating senior with 
no foreign language, this simple fact proved to have considerable emotional 
impact. 

The counselor assists the counselcc to tell his story by detecting and 
responding to what the counselee is trying to say and to what is really signifi- 
cant rather than to the literal statements only [173, ch. 4]. For example, if a 
student said, ‘‘1 m having a terrible time at home. 1 got a C last month,” and 
the counselor inquired, '‘What was the C in?” he might not get any more 
ir(lormation about the parents* attitude toward school work and relations in the 
home. Recognition of feeling is a very important aspect of the counselor- 
counselcc relationship. Quite often the counselor tends to overlook the really 
crucial information and feelings and to respond to some relatively unimpor- 
tant detail. 

Recognition of tecling calls for close attention to what the counselee is say- 
ing and particularly to how he says it [183, pp. 30-35]. For example, a coun- 
sclce said that he had never asked anyone’s help in solving any of his problems 
and had always taken pride in being self-siifficient. It would have been inter- 
esting to inquire if he had always made all his own decisions, even as a child. 
\ lowever, the counselor chose to respond to the attitudes alx)iit accepting help 
rather than something else. In the course of the discussion he and the coun- 
selee learned a great deal abou! the latter s defenses. It would have been diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to do any kind of vocational planning until the 
counselee gained some insight into his attitudes. 

In still another example, a counsclee’s initial request was for information 
about opportunities in the electrical manufacturing industry. He said that he 
wanted to go to work rather than continue in college. The counselor helped 
him to obtain information about jobs in several plants. He also encouraged the 
counselee to talk more about his lack of interest in continuing his education. 
It turned out that the counselee was not doing too well in his classes and 
doubted his ability to do college work successfully. Furthermore, expenses at 
home were greater than could be cared for by a scholarship, which vyas the 
student’s sole financial sup]X)rt. As the counselor recognized and responded to 
feelings behind the statements about wanting to stop school and lack of inter- 
est in school, he helped the counselee to bring out the real reasons for this 
problem and to reevaluate his college plans. 

In the following excerpt the counselor appears to be trying to help the 
counselee evaluate various experiences ih terms of their vocational significance. 
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Note that the counselor responses amount to more or less of a restatement of 
what the counselee appears to be feeling strongly. The typescript does not, 
of course, show the emotional emphasis in the counselee s statements. 

counselor: But they do things that, er . . . sort of annoy you? Something like 
that? 

counselee: Well some people with their cutting remarks and, er . . . things like 
that. They annoy me at first, but I don't bear any grudges. 
counselor: Cutting sarcastic remarks are the kinds of things that sort of get you? 
Is that it? 

COUNSELEE: Well, not because they're about myself. For* instance, er . . . in 
assembly . . . when the seniors march down the aisleway graduating . . . now 
if there's a girl in front of me that had a best friend in that class and was rather 
upset about her leaving, and then somebody back of me sort of laughs out of turn 
and makes fun of them, that annoys me very much, but it's not my place to blow 
up at them. 

COUNSELOR: But it does sort of make you mad. You feel the pressure rising, vou 
might say. . . . 

COUNSELEE: Ycs. I do OaughsX 

COUNSELOR: Is that? . . . You feel more like when it's sort of making fun of 
S(^mcone . . . when . . . that kind of thing? 

COUNSELEE: That's mostly it. Lot's of times there're pt'ople around you who have 
physical handicaps and ixjople make fun of them behind their backs. 1 don't like 
. that at all. 

COUNSELOR: You think that's sort of a pretty mean thing to do too, and yet you 
like the other . . . (part not recorded). 

COUNSELEE: I don't think I like it at all. I don't think much of a person who 
does it. 

couNSEi.OR: You'd like to tell 'em off or something like that? 

COUNSELEE: 1 think I'd like to explain to them that the person was born that way 
and can't help it. 

COUNSELOR: Well, then you feel that perhaps in a lot of things that you sort of 
want to . . . well, I mean undeistand people or take up for them, or something 
like that? I’hat's something that’s sort of important to you? 

COUNSELEE: Ycs. That might be it too, lx*cause a lot of my friends are under those 
particular . . . handicaps. 

counselor: You mean some of your friends, er . . . for some reason or other, 
people make remarks about them? Something like that? 

The counselor was attempting to help the counselee bring out and bect'me 
aware of his basic attitudes toward other people and his personality needs that 
w^ould affect vocational choice. What do vou think of the counselor responses? 
Would you feel that he was helping the counselee to bring out feelings and 
attitudes that would have vocational significance? 

The beginning counselor can learn a great deal about this point by recording 
his interviews and listening to them. This procedure provides an opportunity 
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for him to study the process carefully and evaluate how well he detected and 
responded to feelings expressed by the counselce. 

Determining the Need for Additional Information-getting Sessions 

The information-getting phase of counseling shades over into the planning 
phase almost imperceptibly. It may be difficult to identify the period of change. 
Quite frequently more than one primarily information-getting session is 
needed. The counselor may feel that he needs to discuss further factual or 
attitudinal data with the counselce. Or he may feel that the counselee is not 
yet ready to take part in planning; it may be necessary to keep the counseling 
process going by continuing the discussion of various aspects of the counselee’s 
life and plans. In other cases, there may be resistance to overcome. Perhaps the 
cojfinselee has just begun to feel at case and to be able to talk freely. It is 
assumed that the counselee wull return for additional sessions but that it will 
be up to the counselor to determine the emphasis (information getting or 
planning) of the next session. If he decides to continue the information- 
getting phase, he then must make plans for the session. 

The counselor s decision to continue to emphasi/.e information getting is 
based on his judgments about the counselee. Some asjx^cts of this judgment 
have been mentioned in the above paragraph. The counselor may ask himself, 
“What is the counselee ready for now?*' This is not assigning the counselor 
the role of a traffic director. Instead he is a person sensitive to the needs of the 
counselee and one who keeps tip with the counselee (not behind him or ahead 
of him) for determining what he is ready to do. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that planning is difficult or impossible unless both counselor and 
counselce have the material with which to plan. Thus a too hasty exit from 
the information-getting phase would handicap both counselor and counselee in 
effective planning. 

When the counselor decides upon the emphasis of the next session, he uses 
all the information which he has available to make plans for it. In making 
plans, the counselor needs to consider where he and the counselee now are ir 
the counseling process. What sorts of information have been brought out and 
what still needs to be covered? It is a good idea to make some brief notes on 
w'hat is to be covered. The counselor may then decide upon an approach. 
What is the best way to start the interview? The counselor mentally reviews 
the general tone of the counseling so far and plans to maintain it if it is good 
(for example, the counselee is enthusiastic and interested), or improve it if it 
is poor (for example, the counselee is apathetic or lacks motivation). In what 
direction does the counselee appear to be going? Docs this appear to be a pro- 
ductive direction or is it likely to be a dead end? If necessary, the counselor 
attempts to try to plan procedures to turn the session toward productivity. To 
do these things the counselor will have to summarize data that have been 
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gathered as well as review impressions that he has received. Also, the counselor 
determines whether he was to do anything (for example, check on record, 
talk to a teacher) before the next session. Was the counselee supposed to do 
anything before coming back (for example, make out a time schedule, look 
over some information)? These responsibilities are included in the planning 
for the session. 

It would be well to make some brief notes that can be used inconspicuously 
during the interview. They should include the points from the previous dis- 
cussion that are to be used in starting the interview ^ind helping it to move 
forward. This may include a brief summary of data already obtained. But there 
is one very important caution that should be kept in mind— the counselor 
should not have an inflexible plan that he will be unwilling to change. The 
counselee, too, has been doing some thinking and planning since the last ses- 
sion and he may come prepared to take a particular direction. Within reason- 
able limits the counselor should go along with him, as he has already done 
and will continue to do in succeeding sessions. The counselor s plan is coiin- 
sclee-centercd and problem-centered, not coiinseling-pr(x:ess-according'lo-this- 
book-centered. 

What has been said applies to additional interviews that are primarily infor- 
mation getting. Planning, decision-making, and insight-promoting interviews 
are taken up later in the chapters devoted specifically to these procedures. 

Practice to Gain Counseling Skill 

Principles, procedures, and techniques assume new meaning and become 
part of the counselor s way of working with others when he does something 
with them, "llie remainder of this chapter, therefore, is devoted to suggestions 
for practice, together with some counseling tools or aids. 

Practice Interviewing with Another Student. One way for counseling to be 
practiced or rehearsed is for students in the class or teachers in the in-service 
program to interview each other. While this interviewing is artificial and 
often seems quite humorous, it can be of real value if taken seriously and 
performed with a definite effort to employ technic|ues that have been dis- 
cussed. This type of practice or role playing approaches as nearly as possible 
the lace-to-lace situation in the actual interview. However, the “counselor” 
does not have to be concerned with the effect of his practice on the “coun- 
selee.” Too, the “counselee” can help evaluate the effectiveness of the inter- 
view. This may sound very much the same as “learning to swim on the river 
bank,”* but this sort of practice has definite value in developing counseling 
skill. 

In the practice interview, the “counselee** also plays a role, making a con- 
scious effort to act the part of the counselee w'ho comes for help. (A teacher 
should have no trouble in recalling a student problem to use when taking the 
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part of the counselce.) Rather than ph^ying the role of a student, however, 
the *‘counsclee' might be himself in the interview. 

Before the practice interview, the counselor should look over the check list 
■‘Dos and Don’t’s in Counseling” on page 82 and familiarize himself with the 
“Interview Summary Form” on page 83. This form is provided to serve both as 
an interview guide and for recording information. Comments may be placed 
under appropriate headings as the inter\'iew progresses. As the counsclee does 
not usually follow any particular sequence in talking about himself (there is 
no reason why he should), the use of a form of this type will enable the coun- 
selor to put down information in an organized way. It is also easy lo make a 
(|uiek check of the headings to determine whether some area of information 
ha . been omittc'd. For example, in the interx iew situation the counselor may 
cymjileteh overlook “work experience/’ which might be a crucial area of iufor- 
ntalion. Another j)()int that should be kept in mind is that the interviewer 
cannot put down ex erx thing that is said. Thus he will have to learn to select 
those items which are signiheant. 1 his selectivity comes with practice; it would 
be better at tbe beginning to |)ut down too much than too little. 

Wheji the interview infomiation is pul down in an orderly arrangement, 
as on the interxic’w summar) form, it is easier to get a well-rounded under- 
standing of the individual, to see interrelationships, and to synthesize the 
various bits (»f information. Although the iiUerxievv summarv b)rni docs not 
jirox'ide a report that presents the dvnamics of tbe interview process, it is sug- 
gested as the method of recording for this practice interview'ing. Some begin- 
jiing counselors attempt to lake doxvn a running account of the interview with 
as many direct (|uotations as possible. I bis procedure gives a more dvnamic 
rc'cord of the process but it is ditlicult lo do without distracting from the 
interview. 

It would be well to haxe a prixate ro^*m for the practice interviexv. Approxi- 
matelv (ifU'cn to txventv minutes xvould i)e suitable for each iiiterview; a longer 
|H*riod of time might be used, perha|is up to fifty minutes. The counselor and 
counselce should change jdaecs at the conclusion of the first practice session. 
J he jiracijce session should be gin at ^he time xvhen the counselce first comes 
into the counseka’s office, so that the role plax ing K'gins at tbe xa^ry first con- 
tact and the “counselor” and ‘ counsclt *’’ have no opportunity to engage in 
oil t’of -character con versai ion. 

Evaluation of the Practice Interview. When you hax c completed the prac- 
tice interviexv, go back and rate yourself on tlic' check list of “Do’s and Don^t s 
in Counseling.” Review' )'our notes to determine if you missed any points that 
you feel should have been covered. Can you see relationshi])s among various 
sorts of data? Can you sxnthesize the data? Usually you will realize that more 
information is needed. IJetermine what you neeil to know and how it might 
be obtained, perhaps by further counseling, by testing, or by use of records. 
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The Interview Rating Scale 

The following check list provides a self-rating for the beginning phases of 
counseling. Read it over before you do the practice interviewing suggested in 
the previous section. Then following the interview reread it and check your- 
self. Not all the principles of interviewing are covered, but some of the ones 
most useful in helping the counselee to feel at ease and to tell his own stor)* 
are included. To rate yourself, place an X on the line to indicate about where 
you think you should be. 


Do's and Don't's in Counseling 


Do 

1. Greet the counselee in a friendly, un- 
hurried manner. 

2. Have a choir ready beside your desk 
or toble (not across the desk) and a clean 
desk (if possible). 

3. Have a clean, neat, uncluttered, and 
private office. 


4. Help the counselee to tell his story by 
being accepting, interested, by letting him 
talk. 

5. Give the counselee a chance to pause 
and think if he wants to. 

6. Ask questions that call for discussion or 
explanation — that bring out how the coun- 
selee "feels" about something. 

7. Keep up with the counselee as to what 
he IS saying, doing, or feeling that is really 
important. 

8. Meet the counselee's demand for the 
"answers" by defining your role as coun- 
selor. 

9. Give. the counselee some idea of the 
amount of time you have for the interview. 


10. Close the interview tactfully and 
smoothly, with a definite time set for the 
next appointment, if needed. 


Don't 

Give the impression of a rushed, harried, 
impatient person when the counselee comes 
in. 

Face the counselee across the wide ex- 
panse of a desk suggestive of the "boss- 
employee" relationship. 

Have a curiosity shop thot is more in for- 
esting tor the counselee to look at than it is 
lor him to talk to you; a telephone that 
rings every few minutes; a "reference room" 
where people are continually coming in to 
get things out of files. 

Prod the counselee to tell all, express com- 
mendation or disapproval, and +ell him 
about your experiences. 

Fill in pauses with talk. 


Ask questions that can be answered with 
a "yes" or "no." 


Ask questions or make comments that cut 
off or divert significant statements or feel- 
ings that the counselee is expressing. 

ignore questions that call for direct an- 
swers, or give the counselee the solution for 
his problems. 

Let the counselee get involved in an im- 
portant discussion that has to be hurriedly 
interrupted when the time is up. 

Rush the* counselee out, or otherwise close 
the interview abruptly and give the coun- 
selee the feeling of having been pushed out. 
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The Interview Summary Form 

The form viliicli follows is designed to serve as a guide for practicing the 
information-getting interview. It should not be used in a routine and mechani- 
cal way regardless of the counselce s needs. But it should bring out the fact 
that \rarious aspects of the counselce s life need to be considered [264, pp. 133- 
^79' 32, pp. 43-45]. In the face-to-face situation the counselor does not have 
time to stop and think what areas of information may be significant. He often 
finds after an interview session that he has overlooked a type of information 
which should have been covered but which the counselce did not bring up. 
I his is a frequent occurrence with counselees who are high school pupils. 

Inlormalion about the different areas should be obtained in as tactful and 
natural a manner as possible in the normal sct|uence of the interview. The 
principles of counseling should be kept in mind in using the form. It is an aid 
to obtaining diagnostic informatitm but it docs not amount to a diagnosis by 
ilscll; information from other sources will be needed. As the counselor enters 
inlormation in the form and studies it he will be able to see relationships and 
delect patterns. Needed information wall be indicated bv gaps. 

1 he summary form may be used as a record of counseling. Data arc grouped 
in a logical manner and may be quickly revicw'cd before each session. 

Interview Summary Form 

I. K^annor, physical appearance; health; attitudes toward counselor, toward others, and 
toward self _ . _ _ „ _ 


2. Home and family life 


3. School 


4. Work experience. . . . 


5. Recreation 


6. Relationships with peers 


7. Plans ^or future. . 
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A form such as this gives the counselor something definite to do as he is 
learning to feel at ease and help the counselee to talk about himself. As the 
counselor develops more confidence and skill, he will have less need for such 
an aid. It is particularly important that the beginning counselor use this sort 
of aid not as a crutch but only as a guide for learning what might be done. 
Almost inevitably he will develop his own procedure and discard this type 
of guide. 

Even at the beginning it is not necessarj^ to go down the list of areas rou- 
tinely. One may be taken up in some detail, another touched upon lightly, 
while an entire session may be spent on a third. Bluiri and Balinsky [27, 
pp. 1 32-1 33 J present a similar list. 

Specific Items of Information in the Summary Form. The broad headings 
may not give you much help in determining what sorts of questions you could 
ask, or what specific topics you could suggest for discussion, rherefore, the 
form has been expanded by adding a number of suggested points for considera- 
tion in each major area. Thev arc not, of course, all the points that could be 
covered. You wnll think of others as vou look these over. The course of a par- 
ticular interview will suggest still others. This list, however, will serve as a 
starting point. You might abbreviate some of the items in the margin of the 
^^Intervicw Summarv Form ’ to serve as reminders. Note that manv of the 
following points may be covered in records or other sources of information. 

Expanded Interview Summary Form 

I. Manner, physical appearance (observe durinq inlervlow) 

Self confidonco ... . 

Ability to express se'f.. 

Reactions +0 now situation 

Mannerisms . . 

Grooming 

Size and build 

Features. . _ _ 

Facial expression _ . . . . 

Clothing _ . . . 

Voice - 

Health 

General state of health ^ 

Children's diseases - - — 

Illnesses and accidents . . 

Physical handicaps . . . . 

Recent physical examinations and results 

Vision, hearing.. 

Appetite, diet. . ... 

Energy _ 

Amount of rest .. ._ _ 

Use of +obacco. stimu'onls 

Attitude toward counselor 

Friendly 

Distant .. 

Formol 
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Hostile _ 

Dependent. 

Familiar 

Attitude toward others 

Friendly _ 

Likes company of others 

Prefers to be alone . 

Anxious in presence of others , 

Hostile or aggressive toward others. . 

Dependent upon others 

Attitude toward self 

Good opinion of self .. 

Poor opinion of self.... 

Acceptance or lack of acceptance of soli . . . ... 

Realistic concept of self. .... ._ 

1 . H - ne and family life 

Locotion of home, type, neighborhood . . _. 

w Home owned or rented . 

Counselee’s feeling about the circumstanc os - . 

Length of time in present home, neighborhood . . 

Number of rooms, whether counselee has room of his own. 

Number of persons living in home, effect on counselee 
Homo responsibilities of counselee, reactions to responsibilities 

Porents' ages, occupation, education, health, activities. 

V/hich parent dominant ... ... . 

Siblings' age, heoitli, occupations, education, plans... 

At+itudo toward parents and siblings. ... 

Parents' attitude toward cou‘.selee, his plans achievements, and friends 

Appraisal of home atmosphere (secure, disrupted, tense, indifferent) 

3 School 

Atlitude toward school, toacheri, classes 

Activities, clubs participated in. oTfices held. _ .. ... 

Reasons for participation or nonparticipation .. .... 

Degree of satisfaction with S'*hoo! • ffenngs . .. _ 

Feeling of belonging in school.. . .... 

Parents' and siblings' at+itudo toward school 

Participation in clasa activities, class disn-ssion. . __ 

Study habit:, (time spent on lessons, methcDds of study, regular study time).. 

Progress or lack of it and reactions-... _ . 

4. Work experience 

Jobs held, hours, pcjy. duties — ... .. 

Atti+uaes toward work .... ... . . 

Reasons for seeking work .. 

Reasons for leaving work.. — . - _ 

Interest in particular work experience as a career. — .. . 

Relations with others on the job (supervisors, fellow workers, those supervised) 
Self-concept- in world of work (how he sees himself, occupationally speaking) 

5. Recreation 

Typos of recreational activities - .... 

Time spent on activities _ -- — — - 

Preferred types and reasons for preference . _. . . 

Other activities desired .. - - — - 

Parents' attitudes toward octivities .. .. . — - 

Similarities of activities to peer activities — . . . 

General nature of activities (with a lorge group, highly organized; with tools and 

equipment, solitary) — 

Consistency and persistency of interest — — 

Es'imate of adequacy of recreational program 
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Eipanded Interview Summary Form CContinued) 

6. Relationships with peers 

Attitude toward peers 

Consistency of attitude toward peers 

Emotional, social, and physical development as compared to peer group. 

Adjustment to peers of both sexes 

Number of friends, close friends, casual acquaintances 

Accepted by others, liked by others 

Leadership ability, followership ability — 

Teamwork ability — 

7. Plans for the future 

Specific plans and bases for plans 

If no plans, why not 

Consistency of plans . - 

Estimate of practicality of plans . — 

Parents' attitude toward plans — . - 

Influence of others on plans- . 

Attitude toward looking ahead and planning for the future 


A Test on Counselor Responses 

The following interview was adapted from a brief session between a teacher- 
counselor whom we shall call Miss Jones and a student who requested help in 
improving poor school marks. The counsclee, a girl of sixteen, is in the tenth 
grade. She comes from a family that places a high value on college education. 
Two other children, both girls, are now in college. The counselor has looked 
at the cumulative record and noted that Mary, the counselee, is enrolled in 
the academic or college preparatory course, has about a C — average, and is 
described by several teachers as being a hard worker. She lists as hobbies '‘(lirl 
Scout handicrafts, C(X)king’' and, in the section for future plans, states that she 
is going to college but has not decided wdiat to take. At present she is very 
much upset by a low average and by failure in Latin and algebra. She has just 
arrived at the counselor’s office. 

NOTE: The resjxmse immediately following the counsclee’s statements is the 
counselor’s actual comment. The others are added as possible alternate re- 
sponses. Read the interview and check the responses that you would have used 
to get the information you wanted. The counselee s next statement is in an- 
swer to what the cxmnselor actually said. 

MISS JONES («s Mary comes to the door^: Conic in, Mary. YouVe right on time. 
Hero, have a chair. 

MARY: Thank you. I . . . I’ve been waiting to talk to you . . . about my work. 
Uh . . . Tin not doing so well. 

MISS TONES: 1. Yes. I remember you told me the other day. T hat's too bad. 

2 . Uh huh. 

3. Would you care to tell us more about it? 

4. Well, I wouldn’t let it upset me. You can do better if you try. 

MARY: I think it’s bad too. I’m getting just awful grades in math and Latin. Tlicy'rc 
terrible! But then I do better in English . . . and history. 
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MISS JONES: 5. They’re not as good as you’d like, but some subjects are better than 
others. 

6. Girls often have trouble with math. I have difficulty with it myself. 

7. What do you get in history and English? 

8. Do you like math? 

MARY: Yes, that’s right. . . . The main trouble seems with certain subjects, but 
none are average. But the ones that are worst are required for college and I just 
can't seem to do anything about them. 

MISS JONES: 9. Your college plans are in a little difficulty because of these grades? 

10. Why don’t you drop those subjects that are giving you trouble? 

1 1 . If you want to go to college you know you’ll have to study. 

1 2. Going to college is important to you. 

MARY: Yes, they’re in a terrible shape. I just got to go to college. Ann and Jane, 
my sisters, are both there and Mother dtxrsn’t say it but I know she thinks I'm 
/dumb or something. 1 just know it! 

MISS JONES: 1 3. What kinds of grades do your sisters get? 

1 4. What makes your mother think you’re dumb? 

15. Now don’t get upset about a little thing like that. 

16. In your family it’s pretty important for you to get a college education. 

MARY: Oh, they do well. I’m not sure, but they siiy they get wonderful grades. 

A’s and B’s I think. . . . Are college grades the same as grades here? Is a C 
about aveiage and a B good? I suppose grades are different in different places. 
Daddy and Mother both went to college, so I guess. ... If you’ve been through 
something you think others can do it. 

MISS JONHS: 17. Well, a B here I suppose makes you above average, and I would 
siiy that . . . that is, when 1 was in college, I tried to get B’s, at least. It was 
hard work. 

18. Your parents arc strong for jou to go to college. 

19. Uh huh. 

20. What college did they attend? 

MARY: Uh. . . . In a family like mine, where just everybody gets a college educa- 
tion, vou stand out like a sore thumb if you don’t. It's sort of a tradition, you 
know. . . . Isn’t that right? 

MISS JONES: 21. You feel that there’s a lot of prc.ssure— reasons why you should go 
on, that this . . . well, it’s a problem, because of your grades. 

22. Traditions are sometimes broken. 

23. I think you’re making a mountain out of a molehill, Mary. 

24. Wasn’t thc?re someone in your family who didn’t go to college? 

MARY: That’s it exactly. It really is pressure, and I’m in an awful situation. You 
know what I mean. I’m right in the middle. What can I do! . . . Well, that's 
what I w^anted to see \ou about. That’s my problem. 

MISS JONES: 25. Well, perhaps you could take a test that would tell you whether 
or not you should go to college. 

26. The problem is what can you work out with your family on this matter of 
college plans? 

27. It's a problem of meeting family expectations when you’re doing the best you 
can. 
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28. Maybe I could talk to your parents and tell them you're doing the best you 
can. 

MARY: That's it! That's the answer. Then I'd know exactly what I should do. If I 
could just take a test that would settle everything! . . . But suppose I didn't do 
well; my folks wouldn't believe the test ... I know. 

MISS JONES: 29. Test scores are very accurate. If you make a certain score, that's it 

30. Maybe I am going a little too fast. Tests are just part of the picture, and then 
your family's ideas are pretty well fixed too! 

3 1 . Yes, the tests would give the answer. 

32. When would you like to take the test? 

MARY: That might be it, as you say, but it won't help much if it isn't good. It'd be 
just like grades; if 1 get low ones my folks don't sav '‘Why," they say, "You 
should get better." T hey’d say the same thing about a test. But I don't feel. 
... I don't feel that 1 would do very well. I don’t know. 1 work hard, but I 
just don't think I can learn some of tho.se subjects very well. . . . There's no 
use hiding it from myself. 

MISS JONES: 33. You're W'ondering if the college preparatory course is best for you 
after all, even if your parents think so. 

34. Come now, don't give up so easily, Mary. 

35. Why don't you change to some other course, then? 

36. Well, the test might surprise you. 

MARY: Yes, I've wondered that for some time. 1 wouldn’t dare say it at home, 
because, well, what would they think? You're the only person I’ve mentioned this 
to, but I don't want to go to college— I really don’t, but please don’t tell my 
father that. . . . It’s a relief to tell someone. 

MISS JONES: 37. You mean you don’t want to go to college? 

38. T his is something you’ve thought about for a long time but it would be hard 
to talk about at home. 

39. Why don't you tell your parents how you feel— I’m sure they’d understand. 

40. Oh, you'll get a lot out of college. I’m sure. 

MARY: Isn't it awful? Well, maybe I shouldn't stiy that! I don't know what to do, 
though. What would you suggest? 

MISS JONES: 41. Well, I would suggest that you go lumie and tell your parents that 
you don't want to go to college. See what they say. 

42. It’s a situation w'here you'd like to be told what to do. 

43. Oh, it's all right to say that here. 

44. Well, you do seem to have quite a problem! 

MARY: But 1 just tojd you what they'd say. You see, a friend of mine finished last 
year. Well, she didn't want to go to school. She wanted to work, so she got a 
job in the Smith real estate office as secretary. She didn't even know how to type 
but she learned in a couple of weeks at the Rush Business School. The point is, 
we w'ere talking at home about it and Mother said, “How in the world that girl 
can do that when she could amount to something, I can't see!" Why, she thinks 
that Sue is just wasting her life. Can you imagine that! Then 1 hear you in 
guidance class say that all kinds of work are honorable, and you have to have all 
kinds of people to do all kinds of jobs. Anyway, you can just see what I have 
to face. 
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MISS JONES: 45. It’s goinf» to be hard to get your family to sec how you feel about it. 

46. Docs Sue like her job? 

47. Maybe you could get Sue to talk to them. 

48. Well, I didn't mean that all kinds of work were all right for everyotie. It 
depends upon ir//o you are. 

MARY: Yes» and it's been worrying me a lot. It's good to talk to you about it, 
though. 1 feel better just by talking about it. I’w been alter my teachers to help 
me to get better grades and they've tried. But it hasn't made much difference. 
I'm going to sec my math teacher again this afternoon. ... I think i’ll ask him 
if he thinks I can e\’er learn it. 1 le ought to have some idea about it. Then I 
think I'd like to come back and talk to \ou again. I st'cm to st'c thi* whole thing 
a little dealer now, but 1 want to think about it. When could 1 see you again? 
Ston, I hope. 

MT^s JONHS: How about hridav? Will that be soon enough? That’s the day after 
tTimorrow. 

MARY: That will bi* fine, ('ood bv, and thanks so juuch. 

rsiotice that the counselor v aried a great deal in her responses; some might 
he considered elVeeti\e anti some inelfeclive. "I he following rc'sponses are con- 
sklered to be the most desirable: 3. 5, q. r6, iS, 21. 27, 30, 33. 38, 42, 45. 
h\aluale thest' response's as to how elleclivc you think they arc. Also, identify 
the principles \'iolated by other respi>nses. 

Several additional counseling tests are listeil in “ I bings to Do” on page 
90. While these tests go beyond the information-getting phase and empha- 
size a particular point of \ iew of counseling, they w'ill provide valuable 
practice for you. 


SUMMARY 

The information getting or diagn<»siic phase of counseling provides a setting in 
which the counselee can talk freely. The lounselor, as a |)erson and as a usc'r of 
techniciues. has an effect on the counseling relationshij^. 1 he counselor accepts the 
counselee, resjx'cts his basic worth, and keeps his pixiblems and needs in the focus 
of attention I'urther, the counselor uses some sjx'cilic techniques to help the coun- 
.sc'lee bring out inqiortant inlormation. I lovve\'er, counseling is not a loutine or 
mechanical jaocess; it is adapted to the needs of the eounsr'Iee. By letting the coun- 
selce talk, and by recognizing and respondi.?'» to the feeling that he is expressing, 
the counselor helps the counselee bring out data of importance to him. The coun- 
selor has the responsibility ol keeping the counseling session productive and.inoving 
forw^ard. At the information-getting stage, preliminary and tentative interpretation 
and synthesizing arc done, and clues as to needed information arc identilied and 
follow'cd up. 

Principles and techniques of counseling need to be put into practice to become 
part of the coun.selor s behavior. \"arious sorts of practice may bc' done prior to 
actually w^orking with a counselee. Bole pi iying offers a safe and helpful learning 
situation for practicing counseling techniques and procedures. The beginning 
counselor can evaluate his practice to detect g(jod and poor procedures and to assist 
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in devet^lifog competencies. To help the counselor feel he has something concrete 
to do in the beginning phase of counseling, an interview form may be used. The 
counselor needs to be aware of many possible avenues of exploration as a basis for 
suggesting topics for discussion but should not develop a pattern of following the 
same favorite lines of discussion with each counsclce. 


CHECKS ON UNDERSTANDING 

1 . How docs the counselor’s personality affect the counsdmg relationship? Why 
is the counselee s reaction to the counselor important? 

2. What attitudes and values should the counselor hold concerning the coun- 
selee s right to make his own decisions? 

3. When might the counselor remain silent during a counseling session? 

4. What is a permissive atmosphere? 

5. What are guiding principles for opening the interview? 

6. What is structuring? Is it desirable or undesirable? 

7. Explain how the feeling expressed by the counselee may be different from 
the actual facts of his statements. 

8. Why would a counselee deliberately avoid talking about something that was 
bothering him a great deal? I low would you recognize that he was doing this? 

9. I low can you determine if progress is being made in the information-getting 
phase of counseling? 

10. What might be some effects of the counselor telling the counselee the 
answers ? 

11. What responses can the counselor make when the counselee' demands to be 
told the solution to his problem? 

12. What counseling techniques can be tried out in a practice counseling inter- 
view? Arc there techniques that could not be effectively practiced? 

13. What arc the dangers of using a form, such as the interview summary form, 
in counseling? 

14. Why docs a planned demonstration interview usually appear more “spectac- 
ular” than an actual interview? 

15. How might you define your role as a counselor and the purpose of counsel- 
ing to a pupil who has been sent to you against his wishes? 

16. Suppose you felt that a pupil should return for further counseling but you 
realized that he was not planning to do so. How might you go about helping him 
to see the need for additional counseling? 


THINGS TO DO 

1 . C^rry out the practice counseling procedures suggested in this chapter. 

2. Interview se^’eral persons who work with others to find what they consider 
good interview techniques, for example, a personnel worker, employment service 
interviewer, community agency counselor, marriage counselor, and school or college 
counselor. 

3. Obtain from several counselors or counseling agencies forms or outlines used 
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in the information-getting phase. Determine how they are used by counselors. Ana- 
lyze them for similarities or differences. 

4. Observe an interview to discover how the counselor uses techniques to keep 
the session on the track and moving foru'ard. Also note the areas of information 
covered and how' each area was brought up. 

5. Look at a film showing the information-getting phase of counseling or listen 
to a recording of an actual counseling session. Take notes, using the interview 
summary form. Compare with notes taken by others. 

6. Prepare a demonstration of an information-getting interview. Present it to 
others, or record it and play the recording. 

7. Prepare a rating scale for the information-getting phase of counseling. Use it 
in rating yourself and others. 

8. In the light of principles discussed in this chapter, review the questions about 
John Dew's first interview in Chapter 2. 

Listen to a recording of a counseling session and evaluate how well the prin- 
ciples are carried out. Suggf'st alternate counselor responses. 

10. Hvaluate the effectiveness of counselor res[X)nscs in Refs. [39, 173, 183, 
187, 206, 264I. Suggest alternate responses if you think that those which the 
counselor made can be improved upon. 

] j . Make up a counselor-response test from a brief interview that you have 
recorded. 

12. Take the counseling tests in Refs. [173, pp. lo-rql and [183, pp. 125- 
1481 - 

13. Actually interview a pupil. Obtain the cooperation of a pupil who apixtars 
to be well adjusted. /\sk him to help you learn about counseling Iw taking part in 
an interview. Record the interview and evaluate it. 

14. "I here are several films that deal with the total counseling process, certain 
parts of which will be useful at this time. They are 

Counseling— Its Tools and Techniques (22 minutes). Vocational CJuidance Films, 

1948. 

Counseling Adolescents, McGraw-Hill, 1954. A series of three films as follows: 

A Counselors Day ( 1 2 minutes) 

Using Analytical Tools (15 minutes) 

Diagnosis and Planning Adjustments in Counseling (18 minutes) 
Client-centered Therapy (two parrs of 30 minutes each). State College of Penn- 
sylvania, 1953. 

Review these films to locate and evaluate counselor activities in the early phases 
of counst'ling. Other films dealing with adjustment problems, mental health, and 
the like often show various types of intenoews that may be used here. 

15. Play the recording, The Case of Jim \197l Although this is an example of 
rather extensive psychotherapy, it illustrates many principles of value to the school 
counselor. 



CHAPTER 4 

The Cumulative Record 


T im PREVIOUS chapters have dealt with the lace-to-face 
counseling situation. However, in helping the coiin- 
selcc, the counselor makes use of a wide variet)' of sources of information. 
Tlie collection and interpretation of information from these sources have al 
ready been described as counselor activities in contrast to counseling. One of the 
most important sources which the counselor uses is the cumulative record. In 
this chapter, emj^hasis is on interpretation of the information in the cumula- 
ti\'e record. While some attention is devoted to using the information in coun- 
seling, it is covered more fully in Chapters 12 and 13 on planning. 

Setting up a cumulative record system and keeping the record up to date 
are not counseling. I Iowe\'er, a study and interpretation of the record is classi 
fled as a counseling activity which provides useful information for actual 
counseling. It is lor this reason that the nature and use of the cumulative 
record are taken up. Altluiugh the record itself might be brought to the coun- 
seling session and laid out on the desk for both counselee and counselor to 
use, it would more typically be studied by the eoiinselor prior to the session. 
Counselees olten exhibit a great deal of curiosity about these records and make 
an elfi»rt to look for teachers’ comments, IQs, and the like, which naturallv 
distracts from the counseling session. 

The Nature and Content of the Cumulative Record 

Most of you are lamiliar with the type of record usually kept in the school 
in which a variety of data are collected during the school career of the pupil. 
For the initiation of a record system, maintenance of records, various tvpcs of 

9Z 
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forms and folders, and detailed treatment of contents, see Refs. [75, 180, 217, 
218, 239, 253]. Some of you may also be familiar with personnel folders kept 
in college, business, industry, and the Armed Forces. These are also types of 
‘cumulative” records; they contain important data about the individual, accu- 
mulated over a period of time. 

Content of the High School Cumulative Record. There are many different 
forms of cumulative records, but all contain about the same type of informa- 
tion, such as data about the home and family, school marks, test scores, school 
activities, health and physical condition, and plans for the future. Strang [218] 
and Traxler [239], among others, give examples of record forms with pupil 
data included. If you ha\’^e not used a cumulative record it would be a good 
idea to study at this time the forms in these references and those used in your 
school. 

^)ften the counselor and other members of the school staff may set up a 
cumulative record system without careful consideration of the information 
needed, and space for essential facts may be left out. I hen too, those respon- 
sible for providing and entering certain tv|K*s of information may not have 
done so. As tin' counselor studies the record, he mav hnd that needed informa- 
tion is lacking. This is a problem which the counselor, working with the school 
stall', can remedy. 

Types of Information Provided. Strang [218, ch. 7I has pointed out that the 
teacher or counselor may obtain a longitudinal or developmental and a cross- 
sectional picture of the pupil. Both of these types of data are needed by the 
counselor in gaining an understanding of the coiinselee. When combined with 
other data they are extremely helpful in arriving at valid inferences about the 
sort of j)erson he is and how he got that way. "Fhese two major types of infor- 
mation will be taken up in detail later. 

The Counselor's Uses of the Cumulative Record 

The counselor may use the cumulative record in a number of different ways, 
such as the following: to save interview time, which may be sj^ent more 
profitably on coiinselee reactions to data than in obtaining data; to study the 
long-range trends in achievement, inteiests, activities, ambitions, or social 
behavior; to obtain a description of the counselee’s status at the present or at 
some particular point of time in the past; to fill in gaps in information or to 
detect gaps; to locate clues for further exploration: and to suggest how to pro- 
ceed in the counseling session. There are some particularly helpful references 
on counselor uses [78; 163, pp. 261-262, 278-279; 218, ch. 7; 240, ch. 3; 253, 
ch. 13; 261, pp. 369-393 1 . 

Saving Interview Time. One vc'ry useful aspixt of the cumulative record is 
the amount of time it can save the counselor in the interview. Factual data 
such as age, information about parents and siblings, school marks, and work 
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experience are available, thus eliminating the need for extensive questioning 
by the counselor. Interview time can much more profitably be spent in talking 
about those things which give insight into the personality of the counselee. A 
quick survey of the data contained in the cumulative record before the inter- 
view should give the counselor a great deal of factual information about the 
counselee and will also serve to reveal any need for information which the 
record does not provide or which was not entered in the space provided. 
The information can then be obtained during the interview. For example, the 
counselor may discover, by looking at the family data sis^ction, that the coun- 
sclce has three older brothers and two younger sisters, what their ages are, 
their amount of education, and their occupations if working. 'Fhen he may 
spend the interview time in finding out how well the counselee gets along 
with siblings and how his educational and vocational plans resemble theirs, li 
a small amount of this information about brothers and sisters were missing, for 
example, amount of education, the counselor could check on this during the 
interview. If he found it necessary to obtain even a minor part of the data 
usually contained in the cumulative record during the interview, however, he 
would have little time for anything else. 

Besides furnishing data that otherwise would have to bc‘ obtained by exten- 
sive questioning, the cumulative record may also prov ide information that the 
counselor would have to obtain by some method outside of the interview. 
School marks and test results are tw'o examples. Fhe counselee s report of his 
school marks is usually something less than exact. It may be helpful to find out 
how he represents his school achievement; however, for the actual marks, the 
cumulative record should be consulted, "f’he counselee's report of test scores, if 
he has heard them, is even less dependable. School counselors have been 
known to administer tests when test results already in the cumulative record 
would have furnished the needed information. 

Studying Developmental Trends. The counselor may discov er trends in per- 
formance, preferences, and plans by ltx)king over entries made during succes- 
sive years. For example, vocational preferences over a long period of time may 
show a consistency that appears to jkmiU toward a definite occupational area or 
may present considerable variability. Schexd marks may show^ consistent per- 
formance over the years or may indicate abrupt changes at one or several points 
in the counselec's development. Preferences for certain types of activities, 
recreation, and hobbies offer clues to persistent interest patterns. Past perform- 
ance offers a basis for making at least tentative inferences about future' jx?r- 
formancc. Abrupt or unexplained changes or reversals in trends suggest prob- 
lems that should be investigated further. 

In studying the cumulative record from this longitudinal point of view, the 
counselor is attempting to gain an understanding of the total individual, not 
just his vocational plans, mental ability, or some other specific aspect. In 
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reviewing all the developmental information, the counselor searches for major 
themes or patterns. For example, suppose that he finds that Joe Smith has 
been low in academic achievement and quite low in academic ability. He has, 
however, been high in ratings on industrv and cooperativeness and has been 
quite active in minor class offices where there is more work than glory. A pat- 
tern might be inferred of an individual with low ability and achievement who 
puts emphasis on gaining recognition by being helpful and cooperative. This 
inferred pattern is only a clue, how'ever, which should be checked against 
other information. 

In another example, the cumulative record gave evidence that an only child 
had developed from a selfish, demanding, and thoroughly disliked individual 
into an adolescent who was well liked and who rated high on ability to get 
akjing with others. Occupational preferences, too, had tended to move toward 
those fields of work in which help to others plays a major part. 

It is thus a good idea for the counselor to look over the cumulative record 
for de\'clopmental trends before the conference with the counselee. These 
trends may offer clues that should be followed up. If, for example, the record 
showed that the counselee had l>cen a persistent underachiever, the counselor 
might raise a question about it or be particularly alert for counselee remarks 
bearing out this point. To help bring the matter up the counselor might make 
a comment such as, “1 low do you feel about what you’re doing as compared 
with what you arc able to do?’' Further, underachievement provides a number 
of specific clues that the counselor might want to investigate, such as study 
habits, physical condition, attitude toward school, or future plans. 

Sometimes the counselor mav find that the counselcc’s problem is revealed 
by the data in the record, although the counselee himself states his problem 
as something entirely different. For example, a student who had consistently, 
over a period of years, cx|iressed an interest in mechanical things and stated 
his occupational goal as a telex ision repairman put down his educational objec- 
tive as going to college. The occupational objective was unrelated to the edu- 
cational plan, but the coun.selee stated that his problem was one of not having 
financial resources to attend college! 

71ie developmental information contained in the cumulative record provides 
valuable data about the counselee and suggests promising leads for furthei 
investigation. Along with the study from the developmental piint of view, the 
counselor investigates the cross-sectional or status picture. 

Obtaining Cross-sectional Data. As has been pointed out, the counselor 
reviews data about various aspects of the counselee s life in the longitudinal 
study of the cumulative rexrord. I le also makes a careful check of the coun- 
selce s status at the present or at some past time. These two processes usually 
would go on at the same time, but they are taken up separately here for 
emphasis and to indicate the unique contribution of each type of information. 
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The cross-sectional study of the record consists of an examination of various 
aspects of the counselee s life to determine relationships, patterns, and balance. 
For example, the counselor notes that the counselee has average school marks 
and low-average mental ability. He further discovers that the counselee comes 
from a family where the highest amount of school completed is the eighth 
grade. The counselee has several brothers working in semiskilled jobs. He is 
now planning to attend college. Furthermore, the record reveals that the coun- 
selee does not participate in school activities and lists no hobbies or recreational 
activities. The counselor might infer that the counselee, Ij^eca use of the family 
occupation and educational status, is putting a great deal of time and effort on 
schoolwork and hopes to achieve more than have other members of his family. 
Ihis, of course, is a very tentative inference that should be verified by check- 
ing with other data. The status picture here is one of lopsided development, 
however. 

Filling in Gaps in Data and Locating Clues for Further Investigation. A care- 
ful study of each item in the cumulative record is made so that no significant 
item will be overlooked. Individual items are closclv checked, of course, in the 
two previous approaches. I lovvcN er, certain aspects of the detailed stiidv of each 
item are worth emj)hasi/ing again. Sometimes what appears to be a rather 
insignificant entry may give an important clue to a student's problem. For 
example, if the counselor did not notice that the counselee was a year vounger 
than would be typical lor his grade placement, he might fail to check on rea- 
sons for acceleration. At the same time the counselor would want to be alert 
tor entries that should be carefully evaluated rather than accepted at face 
value. For example, if the entry “a natural leader" appeared under behavior 
characteristics, the counselor might wonder what a "natural leader" is and 
what the person making the entry had in mind. If the counselor knows the 
author of the comment he will probably have some idea of what was meant. 

I lowever, it would not be wise to consider the student as an accomplished and 
eflective leader on the basis of this statement alone. 

In another example, the counselor failed to notice an excessive number of 
absences se^'eral years prior to counseling. It turned out later that the coun- 
selee had been seriously ill and had received very poor prejxiration during that 
time, w'ith the result that he was handicapped in his present grade. Also, he 
still demanded the solicitous treatment that he had received during his illness. 
In the counseling sessions, for some reason, he had not mentioned this illness. 

The potential significance of each item in the cumulative record is much 
too extensive to go into here. Consider, for example, the number of references 
on the influence of parents* occupations on the socioeconomic status, mobility, 
and occupational goals of the children [100]. The counselor's background of 
knowledge ot pertinent research, his experience, and his understanding of the 
local situation will determine just how much interpretation he will be able to 
make. However, questions that a counselor might ask about typical data in the 
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cumulative record are given below to suggest some of the significant aspects. 
References such as [78; 133, pp. 134-165; 187; 217; 218, ch. 7; 240, pp. 64-68; 
2-53> *3] prt)vidc excellent help in learning to interpret specific items. 

1. Name. What mental picture of the person does the name suggest? Stud- 
ies have shown that definite notions (»f personalities go with names [118, p. 
486]. While these stereotypes have no basis in fact, they may determine in part 
the reaction of others to the counselee. 

2. Date of birth. Note the age, whether retarded or accelerated in school, 
whether or not same age of others in class. 

3. Place of birth. Is he a nati\'e of this part of the country? If not, from what 
section? Rural or urban? Customs of section from which he came? 

4. Parents or guardians. Are parents living? Living together? Separated? 
Divorced? Are they about the same age? How old comjxired W4th counselee s 
age**? Are thev in good health? 

5. Occupation of |)arcnts. \A^hat is the level of occupation? Amount of 
training rec|uired? What is the status of the occujKUion? What is the typical 
income level? Is the work seasonal or steady? Present status on the job, for 
example, supervisor, foreman, rank-and file worker? Is the mother working? 
What kind of work? Rating of economic status of family? As is true with 
names, there are stereotvpes of the sorts of persons engaged in various occupa- 
tions [194, p. 328]. How might this alVect the attitude of others toward the 
parents? 

6. Residence. What is the section of town or country from wdiich counselee 
comes? What are characteristics and attitudes of persons from this section? 
I low' many persons li\ e in the home? Who are thev? Is there adccpiate room 
or is the home crowded? 

7. Brothers and sisters. Is the counselee an caily child? I low manv siblings? 
Counselee s age in relation to others? l.tvel of education of others? Level of 
occujiation if working? 

8. School progress and achievement. I las counselee progressed normally 
from grade to grade? Accelerated or retarded? What sort of curriculum is he 
taking? What subjects does he appear to do best in? Is he consistently better 
in these? Is there a ]xittern of doing well or poorly in related groups of sub- 
jects, for example, those of a verbal n itiire, as compared with numerical? 
About w'here does he rank in his class? What does this rank mean for further 
education; for example, does 10 jx^r cent go to college, or 90 per cent, attend? 

These are onlv a few of the questions that may be raised in deriving as 
much significance as possible from individual items. You can, no doubt, think 
of many other questions about these and other items in the record. Lhe coun- 
selor often overlooks a w'calth of valuable information about the counselee by 
making only a superficial review of the cumulative record items. A careful 
study should be part of the inference-making process that the counselor uses 
with all data. 
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Cautions in the Use of the Cumulative Record 


The counselor should keep two cautions in mind when using the cumu- 
lative record as a source of information for counseling. First, he should not 
jump to conclusions on the basis of data in the record, particularly one or two 
items. Second, he should evaluate with caution, if not outright suspicion, sub- 
jective items in the record. Teachers and teacher-counselors sometimes state 
that they would prefer not to see the cumulative record before helping the 
pupil. The basis for this attitude may be their uncritical acceptance of all the 
data in the record, particularly the subjective items. It is'desirable to have as 
much information as possible about the counselec, but it is also essential that 
this information should be evaluated in a professional manner by profession- 
ally competent persons. 

An illustration of the error of jumping to conclusions is the case of the 
counselee whose record contained a series of comments over a period of years 
to the effect that he was uncooperative and caused trouble in the classroom. 
The counselee was hnv in mental ability, retarded in grade, and low in school 
marks. Concluding that the counselee was a disciplinary problem because 
schoolwork was too difficult for him, the counselor began counseling with this 
preconceived notion and made very little progress in helping the counselee. It 
turned out that the counselee was a very poor reader. After remedial treat 
ment, he showed adequate ability and motivation to do satisfactory work. 

It is better to think of the cumulative record as providing some information 
which will be added to and checked against other data. It will thus help the 
counselor to gain a better understanding of the counselee rather than Ix' used 
as the only source of information about him. It serves particularly well in pro- 
viding clues to employ in searching for further information. Subjective data, 
in particular, should be checked against similar data from other sources. As the 
counselor looks over a record he will notice that a great deal of information 
of this type is included, for example, ratings on adjustment, leadership, or 
initiative. These terms have different meanings for different raters. Often the 
ratings are made for the entire year, without any prox'ision for showing trends 
or variations or for illustrating the rating with specific examples. These ratings 
and comments do indicate how others react to the counselec and thus furnish 
data which should not be ignored. 

Synthesis of Data in the Cumulative Record 

While different approaches to studying the cumulative record have been 
taken up, it should be kept in mind that the purpose of using the record is to 
obtain a “. . . glimpse of a real live person’/ [218, p. 181]. All these 
approaches are combined by the counselor to enable him to obtain the maxi- 
mum inftirmation from the record and to organize it into as meaningful a pic- 
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ture of a person as possible. A more detailed discussion of the process of syn- 
thesizing and interpreting data is given in Chapter 1 1 . 

John Doe's Cumulative Record 

After the first interview, the counselor, Mr. Doyle, went to the cumulative 
record file and t(X)k out John's record. As you may remember, the counselor 
had noted several points about which he wanted more information. With these 
in mind, he now raises specific questions about information in the cumulative 
record. As he turns to the record for help, he has some definite points to check. 
He is not simply looking for information, but instead for information which 
will serve a particular purpose. 

What arc actual marks? (What is the trend in these grades? Where has 
hetlone best? Poorest?) 

2. flow about attempting to measure vocational interest? (Does the record 
contain the results of measurements of this kind?) 

3. Need for more information about the home situation and John's attitude 
toward parents. (What about the amount of education his parents had? What 
effect might this have on his parents* plan for John?) 

4. What about values? (What arc the things that John wants most? Puts 
the highest values on? What are the reallv important things to him? ) 

5. 1 low well does John com]iare with higli schf:ol and college students in 
academic ability? (Does the record give any test scores that indicate academic 
ability?) 

6. How does John get along with peers? Any leadership qualities? (tlas he 
had any offices in sch(X)l organisations? What do teachers think of his ability 
to influence others? Do peers accept him?) 

7. What have been his interests up to now? Any consistency in these inter- 
ests? (Have vocational interests been the same for a number of years? Does 
the record give any idea of the factors affecting his interests?) 

8. What do teachers think about John as to drive, interest, work habits? 

9. How much time does John actually put on studying? How effectively 
does he use his time? 

10. Check on tests already taken, if any. (Have tests been given recently? 
Is there enough information about the tests taken so that the counselor can 
determine w'hat group John was compared with, whether or not he took the 
appropriate form of the test?) 

11. How about checking aptitudes in several areas? (Is there any informa- 
tion in the record about aptitude tests?) 

The actual record that the counselor used is shown on pages loo-ioi. 

Additional Information Needed. The counselor found that the cumulative 
record did not furnish all the desired . information about the counselee. He 
still had a number of unanswered questions and made notes of the things he 
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Nome : John J. Doe 
Birthdote : September 4 1940 


Home address : 210 Sidestreef, Hometown 
Telephone ; 543 



1 955 - 56 
Hometown 


1956 - 57 


Notes on 
elem. sch. 
exp. 


Average 
grades, ^ 
very coop - « 
erative, cc 
good 

attendance 
record, — 

welt liked ^ 


Acodemic 

aptitude 


Chron. age 


Subject 



ikiorks hard, 
concerned 
about grades 


Almost a 
failure, plans 
to do better 
next year 


Shows some 
improvement, 
but complains 
of lack of 
interest 




Reading 


Expian. 
notes on 
scores 
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Name : John J. Doe 

Birthdate : September 1, 1940 


Occupation Education Religion 

Health Deceased dote 


Pother 


Mother 


Stepporent 
or guordion 


Carpenter \ 8^^ grade \ Protestant 


Housewife 12^” grade 


Signiticont items 
about fomily 


Mother very anxious for 
John to finish school. 
Father questions the 
value of coHege-prep 
course John is taking. 


Attendonce 


Discipline Acodemic 


Interests 



Vocational 

experience 


Notable 

occomplishments 


Health and 
physical vigor 


Educational and 
vocational plans 


Good, very active, 
energetic 


College, doctor 
or lawyer 


Responsibility and 
dependability 

Good, very 
dependable 

Very good 

Creotiveness and 
imagination 

No special 
ability 

Apparently no 
special ability 
along these lines 

Influence 

Follows the crowd, 
but has some 
influence 

Seems to be able 
to get others 
to cooperate 
with him 

Social 

adjustment 

Well liked by 
classmates 

Seems to be 
popular, takes 
part in social 
activities 


Counselor's notes 


Remarks: 
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planned to check. To obtain the needed information he planned to use tech- 
niques such as those discussed in the following chapters. He first decided on 
what he and the counselee needed to know and then selected ways to obtain 
this information. The following are the still-unanswered questions which the 
counselor raised as he went over the cumulative record. 

1. Johns developing interests— bow they started, what influenced them, 
how consistent they were. 

2. More information about values. 

3. Measure of academic ability. 

4. An estimate of achievement in subject areas. 

5. More information about how others react to John. Also, some informa- 
tion about his behavior in various situations. (A student can sometimes put on 
a pretty good ''act” for the counselor.) 

6. Some information about the relative strengths and weaknesses of apti- 
tudes. What kinds of things can John do best? 

7. The way John uses his time. How much time does he actually put on 
studying? 

8. A check on reading ability, in view of John's "dislike” of reading. 

9. Since the academic aptitude test and the reading test on the cumulative 
record were given in the freshman year, and since score, norm group 
(explained in Chapter 5), and form of test were not given, the counselor 
decided that he would not depend upon these measurements. 

Several additional questions were raised by the counselor after he had 
reviewed the record and noted down the questions listed above. 

1. Would health and physical ability be a handicap or an asset in vocational 
planning? 

2. Is John’s personality generally suited to work in which he deals with 
others, or is it more suited to a job of a secluded nature? Why? 

3. If John went to college, how much of a financial problem w'ould he and 
his family have? 

The first nine questions were the unanswered parts of those that were 
raised by the counselor during and after the first interview'. The review of the 
cumulative record suggested still more questions. Quite often the counselor 
finds that additional information gives rise to new questions. 

Note that the counselor, at this point, is still raising questions and searching 
for information rather than making inferences about the meaning of the infor- 
mation. However, it is possible to see the tentative inferences behind some of 
his questions; for example, is poor reading ability the basis for John’s dislike 
of reading? 


SUMMARY 

The cumulative record furnishes much valuable information for the counselor to 
use in understanding the counselee. It al^ provides clues for further exploration. 
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The counselor studies the record to obtain a picture of the whole person. He may 
combine longitudinal and cross-sectional methods w'ith a detailed study of each 
item to obtain the most information possible. The data from the record should not 
be used alone but should be compared with other data. Subjective items should be 
appraised with caution. Snap judgments about the counselee are often erroneous 
and harmful and may considerably reduce the effectiveness of counseling. 

CHECKS ON UNDERSTANDING 

1. What general type of information about the counselee might you expect to 
find in the cumulative record? 

2. What is meant by a developmental or longitudinal picture of the counselee? 

3. What is meant by cross sectional description of the counselee? Is this type of 
descjfiption dynamic or static? 

4. Describe a suitable approach for the counselor to use in studying the cumu- 
lative record. What would he do first, second, and so on? 

5. How might the counselor use information from the cumulative record in the 
counseling session? 

6. Why is it essential for the counselor to combine cumulative record data with 
other information? 

7. What cautions should the counselor observe in using the cumulative record? 

THINGS TO DO 

1 . Obtain copies of cumulative record forms used in other schools and determine 
what sorts of information they contain. 

2. Using the items in .1 cumulative record form, write out a list of significant 
questions about each one. Also suggest ways that items may be compared. 

3. Look over an actual cumulative record of a pupil. Can you detect a problem 
from the information? 

4. Starting with a problem exhibited by a pupil, look over the cumulative record 
for clues as to the cause. Formulate questions about additional data needed. Make 
plans for an interview with the pupil. 

5. Ask an expeiienced counselor how he uses the cumulative record. Inquire 
about how he studies the record as well as what he dexjs in the interview as a result 
of his study of the record. You might question several counselors and compare their 
answ'ers. 

6. Ask an experienced counselor if he will “think out loud” as he looks over a 
cumulative record. If possible, record what he says. Does he use an identifiable 
process? If so, evaluate it. 



CHAPTER 5 


Tests 


T his and the next chapter deal with the use of tests in 
the counseling process and counselor activities in 
learning about the individual through test results. This chapter contains a 
brief discussion of some technical informatic^n basic to ihe understanding of 
tests, such as types of tests, meaning of test scores, reliability and validity, and 
norm groups. The next chapter provides a discussion of what the counselor 
does about selecting and interpreting tests in the counseling situalioji. 

Testing and the Counseling Process 

Testing is not in itself a counseling technique, diving tests to a counselec, 
interpreting results, and combining them with other data are counselor activi- 
ties. It is only when tests arc selected and results interpreted in the counseling 
process that testing actually becomes an aspect of counseling methods and 
techniques. Thus topics such as setting up a school testing jirogram, adminis- 
tering group tests, administrative use of test results, and others related to the 
school guidance program arc not taken up here. There are some excellent ref- 
erences on these and related topics [75, chs. 1-4; 77, pp. 196-200; 78; 130, pp. 
194-241; 163, ch. 6; 180, pp. 146-150; 238, chs. 1-9; 239, chs. 5-7, 9-11; 254, 
ch. 7; 261, chs. 7-11]. Of especial value arc Froehlich and Benson [75] and 
Traxler [238, 239]. 

The use of tests is a major field of study in itself, and it may seem ambitious 
to present a treatment here in two chapters. 1 lowevcr, it seems justified by 
emphasi/ing, first, a minimum of basic information that the counselor needs 
to know about tests, and second, learning how to use references to utilize spe- 
cific tests. No particular tests are discussed in these chapters, as there are 
104 
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excellent sources of information about tests [35, 36, 220]. A brief discussion of 
a number of tests here would only be misleading in that it could not treat them 
as comprehensively as would be necessary. Thus extensive reading and study 
are suggested in Cf)njuncti(m with this and the next chapter. The counselor 
should know where to go for additional information whenever the need arises. 

This discussion deals primarily with the types of tests commonly used in 
high school and college. Performance tests, individual tests of mental ability 
and other clinical tests, and projective tests are omitted. Most of these tests, 
which require special training to administer and interpret, would be infre- 
quently used by the typical counselor. If the counselor had occasion to use the 
results of these special tests, he should be furnished a nontechnical interpreta- 
tion. If he plans to administer any of them, excej^t perhaps several relatively 
sim]Je performance tests of manual dexterity, he should take courses to pre- 
paid: him to do so. Actually, many of the test results that the counselor uses 
will be Irom tests given mutinely in the school guidance program. With par- 
ticular counselees, however, the counselor will have occasion to select and use 
other tests. 

Psychological Tests 

i’herc appears to be a great deal of misunderstanding alx^ut the meaning 
of the term p.sycho/ogicul tests, what these tests are supposed to measure, and 
what should be done with the results. Tor example, some school counselors 
con.sider counseling not much more than interpreting test scores to the eoun- 
selee. Some counselees think of tests as the “answer" to their problems. There 
are some counselors who eonsid. r tests as having little or no practical value. 
All these positions re|)resent misconceptions of the pnjper use of tests in coun- 
seling. A balanced \'iew]X)int, in which tl c uses as well as the limitations of 
tests are recognized, is the most desirable ( ’le. This “balanced” point of view is 
most necessarv for the tvpe (if counseling discussed in this book. As has been 
pointed out, tests may not he ne(xlcd with all counselees. Fhen loo, with some 
approaches 10 counseling or psychotherapy, tests may not be apjdicable. 
“Schools” of coiin.seling or counseling approaches, discussed in Chapter i, 
use test results in various ways. 

With this word of caution, the question of what tests are will now be taken 
up. Psychological tests are instruments for obtaining samples of what the 
counsciee can do or what he thinks or believes. These behavior samples emible 
the counselor to make inferences about the counsciee s present status and how 
he will react in various situations, both present and future. For example, a 
test of intelligence provides a basis for the counselor to make an inference 
about the counsciee s mental ability and how much he could learn in school. 
Some tests are in the nature of inventdiies or check lists, with no right or 
wrong answers; others are more like the usual teacher-made tests, in that there 
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are correct and incorrect responses. When tests are used to measure traits 
such as intelligence or mechanical interest, it is assumed that such traits exist 
in the individual, that they can be measured with tests, and that they are rela- 
tively stable or consistent from day to day. The practice of using measurements 
of traits in counseling is not, however, in conflict with the concept of the per- 
son as a functioning and organized whole. This is discussed in more detail 
in Chapter 7. 

ClassificaHon of Tests. One way to classify tests is by the terms power or 
speed. Power tests determine how much the individual can do when not lim- 
ited by time. Usually the test is organized so that it becomes progressively 
more difficult. Speed tests have time limits which must be strictly observed. 
Usually the test is designed so that no one taking it will have time to complete 
all the items. If many persons should get a high or perfect score, the test 
would not give evidence of which ones were better in the trait measured. 

Most tests can also be classified as cither paper-and- pencil or perfornuince. 
(Not all can, however; clinical or individual tests that call for verbal response 
do not fall into either category.) Performance tests enable the individual to 
indicate ability of one sort or another with such materials as pu//.lc boards, 
pegs, or blocks which the examinee actually uses. Typical abilities measured 
are mechanical understanding, abstract reasoning, and finger dexterity. Paper- 
and-pencil tests make up a greater majority of the tests used in high school. 

Tests can be classified as ^roup or individual. Anv group test may also be 
administered to one person. T he group tests are usually paper-and-pencil tests, 
although a few performance tests may be given to several persons at once. 
Individual tests are those which must be given to one person at a time. These 
tests usually retjuire special training to administer and should not be given by 
persons not having this training. Most of the tests used in the school are group 
tests, and most counseling will involve only group-test results, if test results 
are used at all. 

The most useful way for the counselor to classify tests is by what they 
measure, such as aptitudes or interests. This method of grouping or classifying 
tests will now be taken up. 

What Tests Measure 

Psychological tests fit rather naturally into the following categories: intelli- 
gence, achievement, vocational aptitude, personality, and interest. An under- 
standing of these terms is essential for the counselor in selecting and interpret- 
ing testTesults. 

Intelligence. Actually this is not one trait but a group of traits that involves 
the use of symbols, such as words, numbers, or abstract symbols. Many intelli- 
gence tests give one score, which is often referred to as a global score. Some of 
the newer tests give separate scores for specific aspects of intelligence such as 
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verbal or numerical. Usually intelligence is thought of as the ability to do 
schoolwork (academic aptitude), and many intelligence tests are evaluated 
on the basis of how well they predict success in academic studies. However, a 
helpful way to think of this type of test is in terms of the student s ability to 
understand and use symbols, that is, to use language, numbers, and abstract 
concepts both in and out of school. 

Achievement. This group of tests is primarily composed of those that meas- 
ure achievement in school subjects. It also includes such things as reading 
ability, vocabulary level, and the like. The counselor often uses achievement 
tests as a basis for estimating the counselee’s level of achievement because his 
grade level and courses taken may not furnish sufficient data to compare the 
counselee with others. Achievement of the sort discussed here is largely a func- 
tion <)f intelligence, but there is not a one-to-one relationship. 

VocaHonal Aptitude. This term is used here to indicate a specific trait or 
ability needed in an occupation. For example, an assembly job involving small 
parts may require finger dexterity. Thus finger dexterity would be a vocational 
aptitude needed for the job. Other aptitudes would be needed, however, 
besides this particular one. The term aptitude is also used in another way, with 
which the counselor should be familiar, to indicate aptitude for an occupation 
or a type of training, which is, of course, a much broader meaning than the 
‘‘specific trait” used above. For example, it may bc' said that a counselee has 
aptitude for work as an auto mechanic, meaning that he has all the various 
sorts of specific aptitudes needed to bc successful in this occupation. 

Personality. This area includes the individual’s attitudes toward himself, 
toward others, and aboui various aspects of his life, including how he thinks 
others regard him. Personality tests of the sort frequently used in the school 
consist of a series of questions or statements which the individual checks as 
applying or not applying to him. The items may be added up to indicate prob- 
lems in various areas or may bc used to classify the individual as to personality 
traits. 

Projective tests arc also a type of personality test, from which more of a 
global approach to the total personality is obtained The counselor should be 
very cautious in the use of tests of personality because the simpler personality 
tests that arc generally used do not give as dependable information as other 
tests. For example, one limitation is that they do not provide much helpful 
information with which the counselor can predict what the counselee will do 
or what he is actually like. There is much overlapping of groups or classifica- 
tions into which the results place the individual. Little is known as to what 
educational or occupational areas are best suited for types of persons, as classi- 
fied by these tests. 

Interest. This area, which is actually an aspect of personality, has special 
significance for counseling where educational and vocational problems are 
involved: it is therefore considered separately. The term vocational interest 
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is widely used and generally understood. It is the patterning of likes and dis- 
likes of the individual that has implications for occupational choice. Interest 
tests are made up of many items or questions, among which the examinee 
indicates a preference. These items are scored in various w'ays to show the 
coiinselee s occupational preferences. 

These five groupings of test measurement are, of course, quite broad. 
Within each arc more spt*cific categories of tests. For example, in the achieve- 
ment category, there are tests of achievement in English, mathematics, social 
studies, and other subject areas. A comprehensive listiiig by categories may 
be found in Refs. [35, 36]. To determine what a particular test measures the 
counselor should study the manual, check reviews in these references, and look 
over research and summaries of research such as contained in Ref. [220]. 

What Test Results Mean 

Knowing the general category of the test and being familiar with the specific 
trait or traits measured still does mu provide all the information necessary to 
determine the meaning of the score. I’he counselor also must know the fol- 
lowing: 

j. What the particular lyix* of numerical score means 

2. The group that was used as a basis for the norms from which the coun- 
selee s score was obtained 

3. How consistently the' test measirres 

4. flow precisely the test measures what it purports to measure 

5. I he meaning of similarities or differences in test scores when two or 
more tests are used 

Each of these topics will be taken up in one of the following sections. Before 
this, however, it is W'orth emphasizing again that the counselor needs to get 
firmly in mind what the test measures. This might seem to be an unnecessary 
caution. However, the author has personally witnessed a number of instances 
in which an interest test was ijiterpreted as a measure of “what you can do 
best,” and an aptitude battery profile w'as interpreted as a measure of likes and 
dislikes. 

Types of Scores Frequently Used 

Test results are usually ghen in percentile ranks, intelligence quotients, or 
mental ^jges. Less frequent!)' used but also imix)riant are scores in the form of 
deciles or quartiles. In connection w'ith test scores, the terms mean and 
meduw are also used. Not employed as frequentl) as the first three types men- 
tioned but becoming increasingly inqiortant arc various types of standard 
scores. The counselor should understand wdiat each of these types means and 
be able to describe the score in terms that the counselec can understand. 
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Percentiles and Related Scores— Quartiles, Deciles, and the Median. These 
types of scores, particularly percentiles, arc widely used. A percentile rank 
indicates the individuals standing compared with others. It is the percentage 
of persons who scored below the individual [113, p. 109]. For example, if a 
counselee has a percentile rank of 60 on a test, he did better than 60 out of 100 


who took the test. If he has a percentile rank of 50, he is just 
at the middle of the group. 

The centilc scale is simply the division of a group of test 
scores (or other data) into 100 units. Each unit includes 1 per 
cent of the scores. This scale, with many of the centilc points 
identified, is shown here. These centilc points divide up the 
group of scores. 1 he percentile rank is where the particular 
coiiijsclce*s score places him on this scale [113, p. 109]. Notice 
thaiHhe units of the scale are closer together near the middle 
than they are at the extremes. The reason for this spacing will 
be given later. 

The illustration shows only the divisions on the scales it 
does not include the test scores of others that are needed to 
obtain the counselee s percentile rank. T est manuals or ])rofilc 
sheets furnish the data to convert the counselee’s score to a 
percentile rank. 

The counselor needs to know more than simply the centilc 
rank to understand the meaning of the counselees score. He 
needs to be able to apply qualitatwe terms to the rank. What 
is a high rank? What is an average rank? 1 low many various 
ranks be described? A percentile rank of 75 or above indicates 
that the counselee is in the upper one-fourth of the group with 
whom he is compared. This would appear to be comparatively 
high. A percentile rank of 25 or below indicates that he is in 
the lowest one-fourth. This is a comparatively low rank and 
suggests that the counselee does not have much of what the 
test measures in relation to the group with which he is com- 
pared. In the middle area, with ranks between 30 and 70, it is 
difficult to say that the counselee is muchA^different from aver 
age. This, of course, docs not mean that a percentile rank of 35 
is not appreciably lower than one of 65. But this type of score 
tends to exaggerate differences in the middle ranges, in the 40s, 
50s, and 60s, and to minimize differences at the extremes. The 
scale here illustrates this point. The centile points have 
been spaced according to a normal distribution (discussed later) 
to show more clearly the differences amqng various points. It is 
difficult to provide guides for evaluating percentile ranks with- 
out bringing in the concept of standard scores. Therefore some 
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additional points about percentile ranks will be discussed when standard 
scores are taken up. 

Even if the counselee has had percentile ranks explained to him, it is not 
usually too helpful to tell him simply that he ranks at “the 75th percentile 
on mechanical ability.” Some verbal explanation is also needed. Numbers are 
easily misinterpreted by the counselee. For example, a counselee appeared to 
be quite crestfallen when told that he ranked at the 74th percentile in mental 
ability. He explained later that he thought he had failed because 75 was the 
passing mark in his school! In another instance, when IQ scores were given 
out in a junior high school, an angry parent came to sec the principal and 
demanded to know why her son was doing unsatisfactory work. “He ought 
to be passing! He got 80 on that ‘test' and 75 is passing!” It should be kept in 
mind that the explanation should be put in words that the counselee can 
understand. Counselces have varying levels of ability to grasp score interpre- 
tations. 

To return to the matter of describing specific scores, the following sug- 
gestions are made. If the score is 50 or close to it, that is, near the middle of 
the group, the score may be described as “average” or “around the middle of 
the group,” with the counselor naming the group, for example, liberal arts 
college freshmen. The counselor might also say that the counselee has an ade- 
quate amount of what is measured to get along with others in the group with 
whom he is compared. He is neither outstanding nor weak. For example, sup- 
pose that the counsclce's mental ability is being measured and he is being 
compared with other high school seniors. He ranks at the 50th percentile. As 
far as mental ability is concerned, he has about the same as the “average” 
senior. Furthermore, on those tasks involving mental ability he should be able 
to do about average work. This does not mean that he will do it, nor does it 
mean that he could not do better than average work. The counselor would also 
need to know what letter mark was considered average; for example, the aver- 
age senior may receive a B. For a better comparison with his particular class 
or school group the counselor would need local norms (discussed later). 

How about scores that do not fall near the middle of the group? I lalf of the 
individuals fall between the 25th and the 75th percentile. As has been pointed 
out, this is considered to be roughly in the average range. Scores around the 
30s might be described as “low average” and those around the 40s as “slightly 
below average.” The counselee could be given these descriptive terms and be 
told that he is “alxmt where most people arc.” Then scores around the 60s 
could be described as “slightly above average” and in the 70s as “high aver- 
age.” "The counselor eould add that, while the counselee is abc^ut where most 
others arc, he appears to have a little more of what is measured than the 
average, or that he definitely has more of what is measured, doing better than 
60 out of 100 who took the test, or 70 out of 100. Thus an explanation that 
included the counselee s score, where it places him on the i oo-point scale, and 
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a statement about how much or how little of what is measured he possesses, 
would seem to be adequate. Examples of counselors’ explanations are given in 
the next chapter. 

Suppose that the counselcc ranks around the 15th, 20th, or 25th percentile. 
1 he counselec may be told that he is low in what the test measures and that 
he would be at the lower end of the group with which he is compared. If he 
ranks at the loth percentile and below, he could be described as “very low"' 
and quite lacking in what the test measures. 1 he illustration on page 109 gives 
some indication of the importance of differences of centilc scores from about 
10 to about I. Then if the counsclee’s score is around 75, 80, or 85 he could 
be told that he is high in what the test measures, has more of it than three- 
fourths of the groii]5, and should be able to perform very well or in an excel- 
lent manner on what the test measures. A percentile rank of 90 or above is 
extrOmely high; the counselec could be described as being at the top of the 
group and having a very great amount of what the test measures. I le should 
be superior to most jK'rsons in the grou]^ in tlu* ability or other characteristic 
measured. This illustration shows that there is a great dilference between 
eentile points from 90 up. 

The descriptiw terms gi\en above arc rather arbitrary. They seem to be 
accurate enough for most j^urposes although they ma>' not be the same as 
those given in otht'r sources. For example, some tests ha\ e profile sheets that 
provide s})eciric interpretations for various percentile ranks. 

Quartile and decile scores are interpreted in the same way as eentile scores, 
Quartile points divide the group of scores into fourths, as shown in the illus- 
tration below. 


Quarfile Scale 

I 

j Highfist one-fourth 

-- Third quartile point (same as 75th eentile) 

Next highest one-fourth 

— Second quartile poinl (or median) (same as 50th eentile) 
Next highest one-fourth 

First quartile point (sarr-e 25th eentile) 

Lowest one-fourth 


Quartiles, like centiles, are points on a scale. The interpretation cannot be 
as precise as it is for centiles but the same descriptive terms may be used. If the 
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counselee's score was below the point dividing the lowest one-fourth and the 
next one-fourth, he could be described as falling in the lowest one-fourth and 
low in the trait measured. Note that the second quartile point is the same as 
the median or mid point of all the scores. Other quartile points are given in 
the illustration. 

Decile points divide the total group of scores into tenths. The low numbers 
start at the bottom of the scale; thus the first decile point is at the loth centile, 
and it marks the upper limit for the lowest one-tenth. 1 he 9th decile marks 
that point above which the highest lo per cent fall. Thps to sav that the coun- 
selce is above the 9th decile is to say that he is in the highest 10 per cent of 
the group. The same descriptive statements used for centiles may also be used 
for deciles. It should be kept in mind that diflerenccs near the middle of the 
scale are exaggerated and those at the extremes arii minimized, as shown in the 
illustration on page 109. 

Standard Scores and Similar Type Scores. 1 hese ivpes of scores are of jxtr- 
licular importance because they prox ide a basis for the counselor to understand 
and interpret other scores, such as percentile ranks I240, p. 1 15]. Vhe use of 
standard scores is becoming more widespread and many of the newer tests give 
results in this form. 

A standard score, or any of its v^ariations, is an indication of how much the 
individuars score xaries from the mean or ax^erage of all scores in the grou|). 
On [)age 113 is a curxe of normal distribution xvith centile points, standard 
score's (also called scores), and standard dcxiaiions. The jiormal curxc 
shoxvs the way that scores on a test usually look if thev are plotted with the 
size of the score along the bottom and the number of persons making that 
score representeel by the height. Thev do not always fall in cxactlx this shape, 
but it is possible to normalize them if they do not. Thus xvhat xve have as test 
scores usually represent this sort of distribution. Note that the larger area, 
which represents the greater majority of individuals, is near the middle, with 
far fexver indix iduals at the extremes. On the left are the lower secures and on 
the right are the higlier ojies. Centile points haxc* already been discussed. 
Standard scores and standard deviations will now be explained. Standard 
deviations will be taken up first, as they arc the basis of standard scores. 

Note that approximately 34 per cent of the scores fall cither one standard 
deviation above or below the mean or average. 1 bus appr(;ximately 68 per 
cent of the scores arc in that large middle space one standard dex^iation abox'C 
and below the mean. Note that these scores are bunched together, wi-th the 
majority of test results in this area. Approximately 13 per cent of the scores 
fall between one and two standard deviations from the mean. When both the 
low and high sides arc added together, this totals approximately 26 per cent. 
Approximately 2 per cent fall abox^e or below two standard dex'iations from 
the mean. This makes a total of approximately 4 per cent for both sides. (The 
total is less than 100 per cent due to rounding.) 
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The standard deviation, a measure of dispersion, is the most meaningful 
portrayal of the individuals standing compared with the group. If the coun- 
selor has a mental picture of the normal curve and the location of standard 
de\ iations on this cur\x', he is in a position to make an accurate interpretation 
of various types of scores. 

The standard deviation is derived as follows: 


Standard deviation = 


jf- 


each individual 
scoie 


:'an V 

|P ^ 

numlx'r of individuals in the group 


average or met 
for the group 


For greater ease of interpretation and to eliminate minus numbers, scores 
arc often converted into standard scores with a mean of 50 and a standard 
xleviation of 10; these tvpes of scores are called “z/’ scores. The computation is 
as follows: 

the individual’s score — mean of the group 

Standard score or / score = - . i o -j- 5 ^ 

standard deviation 


Many test scores arc given according to the above system. 

It is now |)ossibIe to compare centile points, standard scores, and standard 
deviations. Note that the large middle group is between a standard score of 
40 and one of 60. This group is also between centile points of 15.9 and 84.1. 
T his does not mean that they are all the same or all average. However, it does 
suggest that they constitute a group that is neither very high nor very low, and 
that centile scores in this range are not as different as those below 40 or above 
60 arc quite low or quite iiigh. The curve lx»low clearly shows the dif- 
ferences among scores at the extremes. For example, there is as great a dis- 
tance between centile scores of 84 at.d 97 as there is between scores of 50 
and 84! 



Standard deviations -2 -1 0 +1 +2 
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How can the standard scores be described? Note that 50 is average. The 
descriptive terms used earlier w^ith centiles would apply to standard scores. 
In fact, they were based on the standard score scale and the normal curve 
rather than on the centilc scale. Scores from about the 30th to the 70th 
centiles were described as roughly in the average range. Note that these arc 
about the same as standard scores of 45 to 55. Standard scores betw^een 40 and 
45 could be described as low to low average and those between 55 and 60 as 
high average to high, iliose which fall below the standard score of 40 would 
be quite low, and those below 30 would be extremely jovv. On the other end, 
standard scores of 60 or aboxe would be quite high, and those of 70 or aboxe 
would be extremely high. "The curve illustrates where the counselce stands in 
comparison with the total group when he has a particular percentile rank or 
standard score. 

The Intelligence Quotient and Mental Age. The intelligence quotient or 
IQ is the ratio of an individual’s mental age to his chronological age; it is 
computed as follows: 

mental age 

Intelligence quotient or IQ rz: ' 100 

chronological age 

Usually the test provides a raw score which max’ be cojiverted directly into 
the IQ. It also gixes the mental age or M/V from xvhich the counselor compiitc'S 
the IQ. riic intelligence quotient and mental age shoxv the counselec’s mental 
abilitx compared xxith the general population, not a select group such as high 
school seniors or colleoe freshmen. 

01 utmost importance in interpreting IQ scores is the fact that scores from 
difl’erent tests do not mean the same thing. Thus an IQ of 115 on one test 
docs not necessarily mean tht‘ same level of mental ability as an IQ of 115 on 
another lest. The following descriptive categories a|qdy Kj one specific test, 
the Binet test [122, p. 97]. 


Above J40 

Near genius or genius 

120-140 

Very sui^erior intelligence 

110-120 

Superior intelligence 

90-1 10 

Normal or a\erage intelligence 

80-90 

Dullness, rarely classified as feeble-minded 

70-80 

Borderline deficiency, sometimes classifiable 
as dull- often as feeble-minded 

Below 70 

Definite feeblc-niindedness 


While these are widely used for this particular test, they do not necessarily 
apply to the results of other tests [256, pp. 37“39l. One reason why they are 
not comparable is because the standard dexuations of the x^arious tests arc differ- 
ent. hor example, the standard deviation of the Binet test is 16 [229, p. 28]. 
Thus an IQ of 1 16 is one standard deviation abox^e the mean, and one of 
132 is two standard deviations above the mean [229, p. 42]. The counselor 
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needs to check the test manual for the meaning of the IQ for the particular 
test he uses. 

For some intelligence tests, scores are available in j>erccntile ranks or stand' 
ard scores. These are interpreted in the manner already discussed. 

It is now time to consider another im|X)rtant aspect of testing, the stability 
of the test score. 


Reliability or Consistency of the Test Score 

Knowing what the test measures and what the numerical score means is 
still not enough to enable the counselor to interpret the results. 1 le also needs 
to know whether or not the test measures consistently, or whether dependence 
(t\n he put on its results. Obviously, if the coujiselee made one score one day 
and a tpiite different scene the next on the same test, the test results would not 
be \'ery useriil. However, lluctuations may be caused by conditions not attrib- 
utable to the test itself, for example, the physical or mental condition of the 
counselee, laulty test administration, or distractions during the testing session. 

In the first place, a test slunild have a certain level of reliability to be useful. 
For the types of tests considered here, this reliability is expressed by a number 
called a cocfjicient of relialyiltiw Several methods of determining reliability are 
given in Refs. [114, p. 28; 85, pp. 213-215J as follows: the coelTieient of 
internal consistency (correlating parts of the test with each other); coefficient 
of etiLiivalence (correlation between two forms of the same test given at the 
same lime); and coefficient of stability (correlation between the same ti‘st given 
at tv\o different times,. "I he eivffieient of reliability is a statistic indicating the 
degree of relationshij). While there is no set rule as to just how large the relia- 
bility coefficient should be, a good rule of thumb is that it should be .85 or 
above I220, p. 651 J. "Fhe test manual should be checked for information 
about reliability, and other sources of information [35, 36] should be reviewtef. 

It is p<irticularly im|)ortant to check the reliability of subtests. Many tests 
give score' for parts of the tests as well as for the total test. These parts of the 
test, or subtests, mav not be as reliable as the' total test; however, the test 
manual may give the reader the impression that they are just as reliable. 
Before the counselor makes use of these subtest scores he should check to 
determine if they are adeijuately reliable according to the standard given above. 

Another conct'pt that will assist the counselor in interpreting the test score 
is a statistic called the standard error of measurement. It is not an error in the 
sense of a mistake, but rather a variation in test results to be expected with 
repeated administrations of the test. Suppose that to get the counselee s true 
score the test w^ere given ot^er and over again. The counselee would get a 
slightly different score each time. The Mandard error of measurement indicates 
how much his score w^ould be expected to vary. It is not possible, of course, to 
give the counselee a large number of the same type tests to measure the same 
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thing, so the counselor has to take his results on one or two tests. It is assumed 
that if the counselee were given the same test many times his scores would 
vary on both sides of his true score, which is never known. 

To explain this point further, suppose you were measuring a table with a 
yardstick and wanted the results to the closest one-hundredth of an inch. You 
probably would be a little over the exact measurement of the table one time 
and a little under it the next. You can, of course, obtain the exact measurement 
of the table if you have accurate enough instrumentsf. In measuring psycho- 
logical traits, it is not possible to get the exact me^urement but only to 
approximate it. The coefficient of reliability tells how much dependence can 
be put on the counselee s score as an approximation of his true score. 

The standard error of measurement has a more concrete meaning for the 
counselor than the coefficient of reliability. From the standard error of meas- 
urement the counselor may estimate how far the obtained or actual test score 
is from the counselee s true score. The obtained score is an estimate of the true 
score. The score that the counselee actually obtained may be expected to be 
within one standard deviation above or below the true score about two-thirds 
of the time. An illustration should help to make this clearer. 

Suppose that Bill Smith had an IQ of io6 obtained by one of the commonly 
used paper-and-pencil tests. The counselor Icxiks in the test manual and finds 
that the standard error of measurement is four IQ points. (This should be in 
the manual, but if it is not, it can be quickly computed in a manner described 
later.) The counselor may interpret this as follows: ‘‘Bill made a score of io6. 
1 cannot say that this is the true score that represents Bills intelligence, but I 
can say that about two-thirds, or 68 per cent, of the time his obtained score 
would be expected to be within four points of his true score. This gives me a 
fair degree of confidence that Bill is over loo in mental ability or in the range 
of 102 to I lO.*' 

The counselor cannot say with much confidence, however, that Joe Jones, 
with an IQ of io8, is more intelligent than Bill with his IQ of io6. 

Now suppose that the counselor wanted to be more precise in estimating 
Bill *s true score. He could say that about 95 per cent of the time his. obtained 
score would not be more than two standard deviations from his true score. 
This is a much better estimate of his true score, but notice what has happened 
to the range of scores that must be used. It is now 98 to 114! The counselor 
may wonder whether or not tests are worth while. The answer is that they are, 
if they are used correctly. Thus the counselor should understand that test 
result^ do vary and that the exact numerical score is not a fixed and absolute 
value. 

One further point should be made in connection with the standard error of 
measurement. The greater the range of scores in the group, the higher the 
reliability is likely to be. The reason for this is obvious when the test results 
of a group of greatly varying ability are compared with those of a group whose 
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abilities arc almost the same. On a retest a diflFerence of only a few points may 
have a marked effect on the coefficient of reliability of the group that is made 
up of similar individuals. In the group made up of individuals who vary 
widely in ability Cf<n' example, grades 4 through 8), however, the low ones 
would be quite lt)w and tend to stay in their relative position. The same would 
be true for the high ones. Fhus the counselor should consider the characteris- 
tics of the norm group when interpreting the reliability of a test. The norm 
group should be made up of individuals similar to the counselee. 

As has been pointed out, the standard error of measurement, for the particu- 
lar group with whom you wish to compare the counselee, should be given in 
the test manual, if it is not, it may be computed in the following way. The 
ct>unselor should ust* data about the specific group with whom he compares 
^ic counselee. 

Standaid error _ standard deviation \ i — coefficient of reliability 
of measurement ^ 

Tliis formula also heljis to show the meaning of the standard error of meas- 
urement. i\ote that the larger the coefficient of reliability, the smaller the 
fraction by which the standard deviation is multiplied and the smaller the 
standard error 01 measurement will be. Note too that the standard error is also 
affected by the units of measurement; that is, if a test has scores of from i to 
50C, with a standard deviation of 50, the standard error of measurement would 
be larger than that of a test with a range of scores of from i to 50 and a 
standard deviation of 5. Yet the two tests could be ec|ually reliable. 

Further study of reliability would be helpful, as this is an important concept 
for the counselor to keep in mind as he uses tests. There are several helpful 
references [52; 85, pp. 213-215; yo, ch. 17; 220, p. 651; 238, pp. 21-24]. 

Validity in Interpreting Test Results 

While the test should measure consistently, it should also measure sowc- 
thing, 1 he degree to which it does this is called validity. A test can be very 
reliable and still not measure anything about the counselee that the counselor 
can use. It has already been pointed i>jt that the counselor needs to know 
exactly what a test measures. lie also has to know how well the test meas- 
ures it. 

The problem of test validity is a complex one and only a few aspects con- 
sidered of particular importance for the counselor will be taken up here. 
Additional reading is recommended, particularly Refs. [85, pp. 215-222; 90, 
ch. 18; 220, pp. 32-57, 651-654J. 

There are four types of validity which provide data for different uses of 
tests, as follows [i 14, p. 13] : content validity (how well the test embraces items 
from the situation about which conclusions are to be made, for example, 
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mathematics problems from a mathematics course); predictive validity (how 
well the test predicts performance, for example, school marks); concurrent 
validity (how well the test scores relate to the status of particular groups, 
for example, a group of expert mechanics); construct validity (how well test 
results agree with explanatory constructs, for example, lack of self-confidcncc, 
or introversion). 

The validity with which the counselor is most concerned is that type for 
predicting performance, or some sort of external validity [220, p. 652]. This 
type of validity is expressed by a statistic that shows thddegrce of relationship, 
usually a correlation coefficient. The criterion traits with which the test is 
correlated should be clearly specified in the test manual. The correlation of 
the test with the criterion will usually be .20, .30, .40, or .50. The best avail- 
able tests usually have validities in the vicinity of .40 to .50. 

The measurement of the criterion is subject to error. For example, school 
marks, often used as the criterion for intelligence tests, vary according to the 
way the teacher marks, and for other reasons. Thus the counselor should be 
aware of the difficulty of setting up a useful and dependable criterion [220, 
pp. 32-43]. A check of the test manual and a review of Refs. [35, 36, 220] 
will enable the counselor to judge how well the criterion was measured. 

It is important for the counselor to check the validity of the test for the 
particular group with whom he compares the counselce. For example, if he 
wishes to check the counselee for standing oji mechanical aptitude, he would 
determine his rank compared with the appropriate group, and check the 
validity of the lest for this same group. 

How high should the \'alidity coefficient be if it is to prove useful? There 
is no specific answer to this question [220, pp. 653-654], It might be said that 
a coefficient of about .45 or better would Ix’ desirable, keeping in mind that a 
test with one as low as .20 or .25 might be tjuile useful if it measured some- 
thing not estimated by any other test. Just how useful different si/.e coefficients 
are is shown by the following data [90, p. 409]: 


Coefficient of 
validity 

Percentage of reduction of 
error in jjredicting the 
criterion from the test score 

Percentage of the variance 
Qor variability) of the 
criterion accounted for by 
the test 

.20 

2.0 

4.0 

30 

4.6 

9.0 

.40 

8.3 

16.0 

.5or 

13.4 

24.0 

.60 

20.0 

36.0 

.70 

28.6 

49.0 


A validity coefficient of .20 enables the counselor to predict only 2 per cent 
better than guessing, and accounts for only 4 per cent of the amount of the 
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variability of the criterion. To give an example, suppose that a test had a 
validity coefficient of ,50. You can see that this increases prediction over 
chance by 13.4 per cent. Instead of a 50-50 chance of predicting how, for 
example, the counselec would perform in college, you now have, with the test 
results, about a 56.7 chance of being right and a 43.3 chance of being wrong. 

The most useful way for the counselor to use the validity coefficient is in 
connection with a statistic called the standard error of esthnute. This statistic 
enables the counselor to estimate the counselees real or true score on the 
criterion. For exam]:)lc. he may predict the counselee*s course mark from a test 
score within certain limits based ujxm the standard error of estimate. 

Whether or not the counselor actually computes the standard error of esti- 
mate, it is essential that he understand the concept upon which it is based. 
If ^le docs not, he is likelv to use test results as an absolute indication of some 
])redictcd criterion, or in some other wav that will nullify any potential help 
the test has to oiler. The concept is siinplv that a lest predicts, or enables the 
counselor to predict, perlormance within certain limits with varying degrees 
of certainty. 'Hie meaning of this concept may be illustrated by the way the 
standard error of estimate is computed, and bv an example. 

First, consider the way that the standard error of estimate is computed 
[90, p. 405]. 


Standard error of estimate — 


standard deviation 
of what is predicted 


— (coefficient of validity)^ 


All the needed data should be in the lest manual, although they may not be. 
Suppose you are using an intelligence lest .score to predict performance in the 
first year of college. Performance in college is the average of all course marks 
for the freshman year. 1 he test is given in the senior year of high school. 
The ‘'standard deviation of w'hat is predicted'’ would be the standard deviation 
of college marks. 

J he formula shows that the standard deviation or variability of what is pre- 
dicted is reduced by an amount determined by the coefficient of validity. 
College freshman averages range from A to F. it might be assumed that the 
average freshman mark is C. It might be assumed further that one standard 
deviation above and below average would include the C — and C-j- students, 
which would be about 68 per cent of the freshman group. Suppose these letter 
marks were converted to numbers in the following way; 


y\ = 5 D — 2 

B = 4 E = I 

F-o 

It might be expected that about 68 per jeent of the freshman class would have 
an average of from 2.5 to 3.5. 

If the counseloi knew nothing about test scores, he could say that the 
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chances of a counselee making an average mark would be about 68 in loo. 
This is true because 68 per cent of the freshmen are in this group. It is a 
probability statement made with no knowledge of the counselee. 

Now note again that the coefficient of validity reduces the standard devia- 
tion of the group (college freshmen). Even if the coefficient of validity were 
zero, that is, if there were no correlation between the test and college freshman 
marks, the standard deviation of the criterion (college marks) would not be 
reduced. 

Assume that the test correlates .50 with freshman rrfcirks. Suppose also that 
the standard deviation of freshman marks is .9 and the mean is 3. Thus about 
68 per cent of the freshmen receive marks of from 2.1 to 3.9, or between D+ 
or C — and C+ or B — . What help will the test jirovide to the counselor in 
estimating the probable first-y ear-college average of the counselee? 

Using the formula given and inserting the standard deviation of the cri- 
terion .9 (college average) and the coefficient of validity .50, the following 
results are obtained: 

Standard error of estimate in predicting 

college average from intelligence test scores ~ .9 \ i — (.50)^ 

- (.9) (.87) 

= .783 

This statistic, .78 (rounded), is the standard error of estimate in predicting 
a college average from the test score. The original standard deviation of college 
marks was .9. 1 hus the standard error is .12 lower. Note that it is not much 
lower than the standard deviation even though the test has a rather substantial 
correlation with the first-year a\'erage (and alxuit as high as is usuallv Ibund). 
It allows the counselor to predict somewhat better than he could without any 
knowledge of the counselee s test score. 

How much better can he jiredict? He can say that about two-thirds of the 
time the counselee s score will be within a range of plus or minus .78 rather 
than plus or minus .9. But to show' the full use of the standard error of esti- 
mate, the predicted college average must be considered. This w’ill be done in 
the next paragraph. However, if the counselor goes no farther than under- 
standing that the standard error of measurement illustrates that test results arc 
useful but that they have definite limitations, he should be better able to use 
test results effectively. 

The use of the standard error of estimate with a predicted score will now 
be taken up. 

Recall that it w'as pointed out that if the counselor had no information 
about the counselee, he could make a probability statement that there arc 
about 68 chances in 100 that his first-year-collcge average would be between 
2.1 and 3.9, or one standard deviation above and below the mean of all fresh- 
men. What will the test score enable the counselor to say about the probable 
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first-year average? It is possible actually to work out a predicted score, as will 
be shown later. Then it may be said that there are about 68 chances in loo 
that his actual first-year average will be within one standard error of estimate 
of his predicted first-year average. It may also be said that there are 95 chances 
in 100 that his actual average will he within two standard errors of his 
predicted average. 

The size of the standard error of estimate provides a clue as to how much 
help the test provides in predicting the criterion. Thus it is helpful to know 
it even though the counselec s predicted rating or score on the criterion is not 
worked out. 

Computing the counselec s predicted first-year average is not difficult. If 
])Otli test data and criterion data are in percentile ranks or standard scores, 
c^iarts or tables may be used [128; 220, pp. 661-6631. An example of a helpful 
aid made for a specific group is shown in Ref. [169]. The counselor can pre- 
dict the counselec s performance if he has the coelficient of validity, the mean 
and standard deviation for the test, and the mean and standard deviation of 
the first-year-collegc marks. It is done in the following way: 

Predicted first- coefficient / standard deviation of college marks \ 

yeara\'cragc ““of validity y standarcl deviatic^^^^^^ / 

(counselec’s test score — average test score) -j- (average college mark) 

In the example used, the coefficient of validity is .50, the standard deviation 
of college marks is .9, and the average college mark is 3. In addition, the aver- 
age test score is 100 and the standard deviation of the test is 10. Now all that 
is needed is the counselec s test score. Suppist* he received a score of 120 on 
the test. What is his predicted college average and how much confidence can 
be put on the prediction? Insert the quantities in the formula, as follows: 


Predicted first-year average — .50 ^ ^ (120 — 100) -|- (3) 


^ (.045) (20) + (3) 
-3*9 


While 3.9 is the predicted average, the counselor docs not predict an exact 
average but rather a range. Then he can state the chances that the counselee's 
average will actually fall in that range. Recall that the standard error of esti- 
mate was .78. Now the counselor is able to predict the counselees course 
average. He could make statements such as the following: 

The chances are about 68 in 100 that the counselees average will be between 
one standard error of estimate above or below bis predicted average, or 3.9 plus or 
minus .78 (between 3.12 and 4.78). This would be from about a C or C-f- to B-f- 
or A—. 


I’he chances are about 95 in 100 that the counselee’s average will be two stand- 
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ard errors above or below his predicted average, or 3.9 plus or minus 2 times ,78 
(between 2.34 and 5). This would be from about a C— or D+ to A. 

Two very important points may be drawn from this illustration. First, tests 
do not tell exactly wdiat the counselec will do. Second, they do provide helpful 
information that is much better than no information. Whether or not the 
counselor actually computes a predicted score, he improves his test interpreta- 
tion by having an understanding of these concepts. 

It should be pointed out before leaving the subject of test x^alidity and pre- 
diction that local data are of great value. It would be (il most help if the lest 
results and criterion data were on the specific group with whom the counselec 
w^ould be competing, for example, the freshman class in the specific college. 

Norm Groups In Understanding Test Results 

The term norm orouj) has been used several times in pre\’ioiis discussions. 
It has been said that the counselor should be careful in selecting the apjiropri- 
ate norm group in determining the counselec s score. l"he norm group is that 
group of individuals upon whom the test was slandardi/ed. Their raw scores 
are arranged in a fre(|uencv distribution w'ith centile points, standard scores, 
or some other t\ pc of scores to indicate levels of performance. I he coiinselce’s 
score is tlu‘n compared with these scores to gi\e an estimate of his lexel of 
pc‘rformance. 

The norm group is also used to determine how well the test predicts. Esti- 
mates of how well the test predicts should be made from the specific norm 
grou]). I hcre usually are a number of different norm groups for each test. 

T he tost manual is the source of information about norm grriups. fhcN' may 
be a “large unsclecled group” or w'cll defined, homogeneous, and specilic 
grouj)s. It is particularly important to check the description of the norm groups 
that are used. 

The norm group sliould he described in enough detail for the counselor to 
dclccwinc whether or not it is a suitable group with which to compare the 
counselee. Sometimes the manual does not describe the norm gij»up ade- 
quate/t% In this event the counselor should use caution in interpreting the 
standing of his counselec when comjiarcd w'itJi a miscellaneous or unspecified 
group. When the counselor Iticatcs lire appropriate group that will give llic 

iJMVct. iuOxeta-itum IvYs tcmsdcc., \v2. 

raw scon ; witli the norm group scores and obtains a iXTCciitilc rank, ..tandard 
score, 01 other type of score. If the group is x’ery well described the counselor 
can infer a great deal about the measured trait or traits (.f the counselee. If it 
is pcx)rly described, with general terms such as “mechanical workers’’ or "office 
workers, the counselor will know considerably less about how the counselee 
rates on the trait measured. 

^^gjCounsdlOTfa^ a particularly difficult problem in determining what the 
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counselec s test results mean in relation to the group with whom he is now or 
will be competing. For example, how does the senior boy compare with fresh- 
men at State College or with trainees in auto mechanics at the local trade 
school? He may actually he high in mechanical understanding when com- 
pared with trainees in the local trade school but low compared with those in 
trade schools over the nation. Or a counsclee may be high in academic ability 
compared with college freshmen in one college, low compared with those in 
another college, and average compared with a large group of college freshmen 
from many colleges. "Fhe answer to this ])roblem is to use local norms. They 
may sometimes be obtaini'd from schools or colleges, or the counselor may com- 
pute his own for his school, citv, or county [75, ])p. 91-101J. 

J here is another caution which the counselor shf)uld observe in usinp norm 
gntips and interpreting test results. The norm group may consist of persons 
already in an occupatioji or in an educational program. The counsclee is 
usually a person who has not yet entered the educatic^nal program or occupa- 
tion. Caution must be used in interpretation of the counselee s standing com- 
jxired with those who may be older and more ex|)erienced. As is pointed out 
in Ref. [220, pp. 45-46!, the counselor should know the validity of the test 
when gi\en to persons prior to their entering the training or job and later 
clucked against success on the job or in the training program. 

It may appear that the counselor has a great deal to do if he wants to get as 
much out of tests as possible. 1 lowever, developing the habit of using the 
manual and other references mentioned in this section will almost certainly 
enable the counselor to improve his skill in using tests. I he more it is used, 
the easier this research point of view will become. 

Comparability of Test Scores 

The counselor often faces the question of the comparability of scores on 
clift'event tests ^22i\. With t\ve 'dvvxvVAh\\\t>s' tests ^vvien vV\e s^ime 

group, a partial answer to this question is possible [220, pp. 358-2,75]. An 
illustration of the problem is as follows: If, for example, the counsclee ranks 
at the 6‘yth pcrccntilc on nicchanicul insight and at the ^^th percentile on 
clerical speed anti accuracy, which is his strongest aptitude? Suppose the tests 
have been standardized on different groups. The clerical group may be a select 
group with very high aptitude and the mechanical group may be a miscellane- 
ous group who are low iu mechanical as well as other aptitudes. The coun- 
sclee’s own clerical speed and accuracy may be a great deal better than his 
mechanical insight. When a group of tests has been .standardized on the same 
subjects, the counselor may better estimate the intraindividual ability or apti- 
tude pattern. The counselor is particularly interested in the counsclee s pattern 
of strengths and weaknesses so that he can help him to make the greatest 
possible use of his potentialities. 
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If the norm groups for the tests are the same or roughly comparable, how 
much of a difference in scores is needed before it can be concluded that the 
counselee is actually better in one area or on one trait than another? Some 
test prohles give an indication of how much scores should differ to be depend- 
ably different. The standard score scale shown in the curve on page 1 1 3 may 
be used as a guide. A difference of one standard deviation would be a depend- 
able difference. A difference of one-half standard deviation would appear to 
be useful also as an indication of a fairly dependable difference. The standard 
error of measurement may be used to indicate the probability that the scores 
are dependably different. If the zone included in one standard error overlaps 
for two or more tests, the counselor could not put much confidence in the 
results being really different. 

Sometimes counselors describe a difference of two or three points on tv/o 
tests as being quite important. If the picture of the normal curve is kept in 
mind and the concept of the standard error of measurement is used, there 
should be less likelihood of exaggerating what arc actually insignificant differ- 
ences in test results. 


Aids to Help the Counselor Learn about Tests 

In addition to the references mentioned, there are some other aids which 
the counselor may use to acquire a fund of accurate information about tests. 
A form for evaluating a test,"^ such as that shown below; should prove 
quite helpful. The counselor would learn a great deal about the test from 
completing a form such as this, and the information would be available for 
others who use the test. 


Form for Evaluating Standardized Tests 

I Preliminary data: Name of test Otis Self Administering Test of Mental Ability 

Author Arthur S. Otis Publisher World Book Co., Yonkers 

Cost per test 5^ Type: Individual Group __ X 

Use suggested by author Indicator of academic aptitudes, grades 4-9 and 9-13; 

produces MA and derived IQ 

Reading level: Grade MA IQ equivalent 


11 Validity indices 


.55-.59 

.70 

.59 ” 

.56 


Number and type 
of subjects 

157 to 249 H. Sch. Stud. 
7 

157 H. Sch. Freshmen 
39 Machine Bookkeepers 


Criterion 

Sch. Marks 
Army Alpha 
Scholarship 
Job Secured 


Adequate? 

7 


No 


* William C. Cottle, “A Fonn for Evaluating Standardized Tests,” Occupations, vol. 
30, December, 1951 [52]. By permission of the publishers. 
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Higher eiam. .92 

Intermediate eiam. .948 
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Number and type of Method used Other data 
subjects 

|25 and 1 28; Gr. 7-12 Comp, forms Reported by Otis 

215 and 212; Gr! 4-9 ' “ ” 


IV Counselor's ratio .28 Standard deviation _ Range of scores made 

by norm group 

Percentage of forecasting efficiency (rzz.57) 17.48 

V Details of administration: Uniimed Timed X Under 25 

min _ Under 45 min X Under 90 min Over 90 min 

^ Materials needed: Stopwatch X_ Electrographic pencil Special 

answer sheet Punch board Punch Other materials 

Special training needed? Yes No Type 

Number of subtests and subscores Eor what purposes 

VI Method of scoring: Hand scored X Machine scored Either 

Scoring stencil Key opposite answer X Scoring time per test I min 

Can it bo scored by client? Yes No X Weighting system used? Yes No X 

VII Minimal interpretation needed: 

By psychologist only 

X By counselor with psychometric training 

By an instructor witfi no psychological training 
By c'»ont with explanation 
By client without explanation 

VIII Recommendation: 

By whom recommended: 

For what group Grades 4-12 

For what purpose Estimating school success and employment levels 

Use: National (Dominion) X State (Province) Local 

References: Manual for test; Super, D.E. Appraising Vocational Fitness; Bingham, 

W.V. Aptitudes and Aptitude Testing; Buros 

(On the back of this sheet write a short summary) 

SUMMARY 

The counselor who uses tests needs to l>e able to employ various sources of 
information to determine what the test measures, what the score actually means, 
how much dependence can be put upon the stability of the score, how well the test 
measures what it measures, and what groups have been used in setting up norms. 
A grasp of these concepts, along with basic information about particular tests, will 
enable the counselor to obtain the most ^sible help from tests in providing effec- 
tive counseling. 
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CHECKS ON UNDERSTANDING 

1. See if you can put into your own words the five general sorts of information 
that tests provide. 

2. What use does the counselor make of the reliability of a test? 

3. What advantages do standard scores have over centile scores? 

4. Where do you obtain the information to enable you to describe a particular 
IQ in verbal terms? 

5. I low can you judge the importance of the difference between two test scores 
on the same counselee? 


THINGS TO DO 

1. Take several tests, one from each of the classifications of interest, intelligence, 
and so on, score them, and make up a test profile. Using the manual and other 
references, interpret the results. 

2. Administer a test (or tests) to someone else, score it, and prepare an interpre- 
tation. 

3. Using test results in a pupils cumulative record, prepare a test interpretation. 
Check carefully to determine if any essential information is missing, for example, 
the s|xjcific norm group used. 

4. Use the evaluation form on pages 124-125 to summarize data about one or 
several tests. 

5. Select a test and read the reviews in Buros [35, 36], then prepare an evalua- 
tion of the test. Note that the reviews do not always agree. 
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Using Tests in Counseling 


T est data are potentiallv very helpful in counseling. 
They must he used effectively, however, or they will 
not facilitate the jirogress of the counseling j^rocess to the degree that they 
should. This chajiter deals with the process of using tests in counseling and 
with several related matters, such as the reasons for using tests. 

Why Use Tests? 

When tests are used the assumptions are made that the traits they measure 
actually exist, that they are rather stable, and that they have importance for 
the counselee^s life and plans. However, the counselec is not simply a collec- 
tion of traits; rather he is a whole person and these traits are important only 
as they provide information about the total person. In order to learn as much 
about him as jiossible, tests as well as other sources of information are used. 
Tests furnish information which can lx; obtained in no other way, or which 
may be used to check against information obtained in some other way. They 
provide data from which inferences aBbut the individual may be made and 
from which hypotheses about him may be formulated. 

Test data thus assist the counselor in helping the counsclee to learn about 
himself. Fot example, the counselee may learn that he compares well with 
college freshmen on academic ability. This might be an imjx)rtant bit of data 
that the counselee needs to make suitable educational plans. Then this datum, 
plus other information, assists the counselee to formulate and test a concept 
of himself and his role [222]. Test data are one sort that enables the counselee 
to make an adequate response, to test reality, and to develop a realistic self- 
concept. 
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The use of tests in counseling is justified if they are employed in a clinical 
way [220, p. 533]. Lack of data for precise predictions about specific types of 
work, education, and the like makes it necessary to use a clinical type of pre- 
diction rather than a statistical one, which should consist of telling the coun- 
selee his chances of success in an occupation or educational program based on 
test results alone. In the clinical approach, test results are combined with 
other data to enable the counselor to formulate hypotheses for the counselce 
to consider, rather than giving him a numerical prediction of his chances of 
succeeding, say, as an auto mechanic. Clinical and statistical predictions are 
explained in more detail in Chapter 1 1. 

The use of test results, therefore, does not take from the counselee the 
res|X)nsibility and opportunity to make his own decisions. Note that counseling 
is different from ‘selecting,'* an example of which is a business using a battery 
of tests to furnish a numerical or statistical prediction as to how the p)tcntial 
worker will perform on a particular job. In counseling, one very important 
assumption is that the counselee has the right to make his own decisions. Tests 
help him to make that decision a better one than it might otherwise be. 1 csts 
furnish a particular tyj^c of data that helps the counselor provide an effective 
learning situation. The counselor w'ould be neglecting a useful source of infor- 
mation if he did not learn about tests and use them when they can provide 
needed information. 

Determining When to Use Tests 

In .spite of the [)otential value of tests, they should not be u.sed routinely 
and automatically in coun.seling. Before using them, the counselor should ask 
himself if they will provide information that will promote the progress of 
counseling. He might phrase it this way, “What information do the counselee 
and I need that we do not have?” He would identify the information, for 
example, some evidence about vocational interests. Next he would ask, “Is 
there a test that will provide this information?” If there is a test he would u.se 
it. He might know of one that would be useful, or he might go to the test 
catalogues and to references such as [35, 36, 220] to kxrate one. The need for 
testing arises out of the counseling situation. Thus only one test may be used, 
several may be given over a period of time, or an extensive battery may be 
administered at one time. Whether the counselor would choose tests himself 
or whether he and the counselee would select tests as a joint enterprise is dis- 
cussed later. 

Thus far, the question of deciding whether or not to administer a test or 
tests to the counselee has been considered. However, in some instances, test 
results are already available in the counselee's records. In counseling done in 
high school and college, usually a number of tests have already been adminis- 
tered as part of the guidance program and the results have been entered in the 
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cumulative record folder. As the counselor looks over the record he uses test 
data along with other data to learn about the counsclee. However, test results 
are not brought into the counseling situation until there is a reason for doing so. 
For example, he may have found in the cumulative record ample evidence that 
the counselee can do about average college work. When the counselee comes 
in, he may be concerned about some other problem, such as conflict with his 
parents on an occupational choice. Test results about college aptitude would 
probably have no real meaning for him then. If he did not feel a need for the 
test information he would probably not learn much from a discussion of it. 
Thus test results should not be allowx'd to obscure other more important mat- 
ters in the counseling process. Counselor preoccupation with tests may result 
in this, particularly if he brings in test results and focuses attention on them 
btfore they are needed. 

Requests by the Counselee for Tests. The counselee comes in for counseling 
with certain expectations. Quite often he feels that he should take some tests. 
In fact, he may hold this belief so strongly that he thinks he is not getting 
what he should unless he takes some tests. If the counselee is very positive in 
this feeling and if it appears that not giving him tests will affect the counsel- 
ing relationship and the progress of counseling, then it would seem that he 
should be given some tests. It will probably turn out, however, that tests will 
not fulfill the expectations that he had for them, and he may then be ready 
to proceed with counseling. 

When the counselee demands tests, he may be expressing a need to avoid 
the responsibility of making plans and decisions or doing some thinking about 
himself. He may see tests as a way of being told what he should do. In 
effect he is saving, *‘l"he tests will give me the answ'er to my problems and 
it w'ill not be my responsibility."’ For some reason he cannot or will not 
take responsibility for himself. In this situation the counselor may help the 
counselee explore his feelings about tests and why he thinks they are so impor- 
tant. This sort of exploration may be done in the permissive atmosphere of the 
iriformation-getting phase of counseling. Until he understands his ‘'depend- 
ency” need for someone else to make his decisions, he would probably not get 
much help from test results anyway. If the counselor goes ahead and admin- 
isters a number of tests and discusses them with the counselee, he will prob- 
ably find that they do not provide the counselee with the answers that he 
wants, and he will then demand additional tests or other sorts of directions 
from the counselor. The demand for tests may be only a symptom of the coun- 
selee s problem, and treating the symptoms would not be likely to remedy the 
problem. 

On some occasions counselees request tests because taking a test is some- 
thing they know about; it provides a ’familiar environment or one in which 
they feel secure. This point is in direct opprjsition to that where the test is 
regarded as threatening. It would appear that these counselees would be “test 
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wise” and also reluctant to talk about themselves. Yet some counselees, those 
who are apparently not motivated to request counseling but are forced to do so 
by teachers or parents, seem to feel that taking a test is the path of least resist- 
ance to fulfilling their obligation. Thus they request tests. Actually they may be 
resisting a personal relationship and attempting to maintain their distance by 
working on impersonal tests. 

Another type seems to be those who have read about '"tests” in a popular 
magazine, heard about them in a psychology course, or obtained a smattering 
of information some other way. They profess curiosity in “finding out what 
Tm like.” A test is merely a novelty that they want to try' out. 

Counselee Participation in Test Selection 

From the foregoing discussion it may appear that the counselor decides 
when tests are needed and which tests are to be u:.ed. 'Fhe counselor, how- 
ever, does not necessarily do this alone. I fe may, instead, encourage the coun- 
selee to voice his feelings about taking tests and may actually work with the 
counselee in selecting the tyjx' of test that will be used. In this way, the coun- 
selee takes an active part in the jirocvss and may express his feelings about 
tests and about whether or not he thinks they will be helpful. 1 le does not 
get the impression that the counselor has taken oxer responsibility for the 
outcome of counseling. The usual procedure is for the counselor to dcscri 1 )e, in 
terms that the counselee can understand, what information tests will provide 
[30, pp. 268-272; 32, pp. 173-1 83 1 . As an example, in the following jxissage 
the counselor explains the types of test and the information which the coun- 
selee may obtain from them. 

couNSFj.oii: Well now, maybe at this time ... if you’d like to, we could see if 
we could get a little help from using tests. We talked about a battery of tests 
earlier, "fests won’t give you answers. I hey ’ll only give you other information 
about yourself that might be helpful, er . . . in estimating your abilities and 
.seeing Jiow well you compare with people in different sorts of work. But all these 
other things are important too. for example, w'e couldn’t— no matter what tests 
show us— vve couldn’t overlook . . . the cost of training, for example. Tests 
don’t tell you how much competition there is in the held, how many other people 
you’re going to have to eomix?te with to be sueccssful. But they ean offer some 
helpful information. . . . Now there are a number of different kinds of tests 
that would help pcrhnps, hut fherc arc generally four kinds of tests that could 
he helpful. One kind is mental ability or academic aptitude or intelligence how 
well you can learn— how’ well you can do in learning from books, say. Something 
along* that line would enable you to compare your ability with people in differ- 
ent sorts of schools, high school and college too . . . gi\T you some idea of how 
you compare as to learning ability. Would you think .something like that would 
be helpful? 
counselee: Yes sir. 
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counselor: OK. Well include something like that in the battery then. Now, 
there are tests that attempt to ^et at the things you like to do— interests. What 
youve stated as your interests is pretty important but the test asks you many 
dillerent questions about different activities on jobs, and sometimes jobs you 
don't even know about. Occupations that vou don't know about will show" up 
as . . . because you picked a lot of activities in that job. Would you think that 
taking something along that line would be helpful? 
counselee: Yes sir, it*d be nice. 

couNSET Ou: Interest? OK. Well now\ then' are a lot of tests. . . . Some aid in 
estimating aptitude. It can be art aptitude, mechanical, or scientific or various 
types. . . . Do you think it w'ould be helpful to have something in the way of 
aptitude? For instance, w’ould you like to know how your different abilities in 
art compare with people who are studying art? 
cou.nsj-lee: Yes, sir. That'd realiv be nice. 

counselor: Some that will attempt to get at that, they might be helpful. Well, 
how about some other areas of aptitude? What things do you think you w^mld 
like to know about yourself? I low' w'cll vou can do \ arious things.- x\nv particular 
things? 

coiiNSELEE: Besides the ones you've mentioned? 
counselor: llh huh. 
couNSELEE: Er . . . I mean. . . . 

counselor: Y'on've w'ondercd about art aptitude. Well there're several W'ays to get 
at that, through the w'ork you'\e done, opinions of your instructor . . . but I 
was thinking also the test will add something to that, but the test won’t tell you 
of course, by itself. 

This interview excerpt illustrates what the counselor might sav about tc.sts. 
It, however, docs noi show active participation on the part of the counseicc. 
Since he had earlier expressed a great deal of interest in tests, his simple 
agreement to the counselor’s suggestions could hav'c been all that were called 
for. Usually, how^ever, more active counseicc participation w^oiild be desirable. 

In the John Doc first interview the counselor explained the types of tests 
to the eoun.seJee but did not go into the test selection process. 

As the types of tests arc di.scussed, the counseicc decides whether or not the 
sort of information provided will be of help to him in solving his problem. He 
is also able to express bis feelings about measurement of that trait, for example, 
mental ability. As a matter of fact, discussion in the test selection process may 
open up previously unrcvcalcd but important aspects of the counselce's per- 
sonality [32, p. 179]. Since the counselor has technical knowledge about the 
specific tests, he actually selects the tests to be used [32, p. 175]. To do this, 
the counselor has to have a thorough knowledge of what the tests measure, 
what meaning the results have tor education, occupations, adjustment, and so 
on, and must be able to explain them in terms that the counselee can under- 
stand. For example, it is much easier to state that a test measures 'spatial 
visuah'zation” than to explain this aptitude in simple words. The technical 
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teq[ii;itself, however, would have little or no meaning for the counselee. Points 
covered in Chapter 5 should provide the basis for an adequate description of 
the test. 

The Usual Method of Selecting Tests 

Another approach to the selection of tests in counseling, in which the coun- 
selor actually decides which sorts of tests arc needed, is probably more fre- 
quently used. In this approach, the counselor recognizes that specilic kinds of 
information are needed and that they may be obtained'dby tests. The informa- 
tion may be of the sort that can only be obtained with tests, or it may be infor- 
mation quite similar to data already obtained by other methods which the 
counselor wants to check by comparing with test results. This need would most 
likely be realized after a counseling session or so. For example, the counselor 
might have school marks, achievement test results, and comments from teach- 
ers on which to base his estimate of the counselee s chances of being able to do 
successful college work. But the counselor may wish as a further check to 
obtain an estimate of how well the counselee compares with college freshmen 
in academic ability. 

If test selection and use actually are a part of the counseling process, the 
counselor will have a definite reason for using tests. The counselor should 
know something about the person to be tested (what sort of person he is, his 
background); he should know what tests can and cannot do; and he should 
have some idea of what the counselee wants to do or what jiroblems he has 
[220, p. 534]. There is no short cut for the counselor to know whether or not 
tests will be useful, and which tests to use. It would appear to make a differ- 
ence in the counseling relationship if the counselor himself decided whether 
tests were needed and which tests to use, or if the counselee helped select tests. 
As a matter of fact, each response the counselor makes to the counselee is a 
counselor decision that the resjHjnse will affect the counselee in a certain way 
and result in certain counselee behavior. Thus in a sense, deciding to use tests 
is a counselor response to which the counselee reacts. If the counselor’s deci- 
sion has been a jx)or one, he may need to change his approach. But the coun- 
selor cht^'ks the suitability of what he does, of each response he makes, by 
helping the counselee to express his feelings about it. 

With a reason formulated for using a test or tests, the counselor then brings 
up the matter for the counselee to consider. He may suggest that it would be 
helpful to have certain types of information that can he furnished by tests. For 
example, the counselor may say, “One way we can get at interests a little better 
is to use a test that compares your interest with those of other people about 
different sorts of activities such as mechanical things, working with people 
and helping them. . . .” In this instance the counselor is suggesting a specific 
test Can interest test). He may suggest the use of a number of tests this way: 
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It looks like it would be helpful to make a survey of how well you can do in 
a number of different things and maybe give some leads that we can look into 
further. How do you feel about something like that?" In this statement the 
counselor was suggesting what would be termed exploratory testing. 

Whether the counselor is suggesting one test for specific information or a 
number of tests tor exploratory testing, he introduces the idea that tests may 
be helpful, explains why, and asks the counselcc how he feels about it. The 
counsclec should be given some idea of what the test is for, what specifically 
it measures, wh)' it is suggested, and what the results could mean; he should 
have the opportunity to express his feelings about any or all of these aspects. 
Testing has a diflerent meaning for different coiinselees: for example, one 
eoLinselee became cpiite anxious when tests were mentioned because she felt 
sure that her higli opinion of her mental ability would not be upheld by test 
r(j[sults. Her reaction to ihe mention of Usts was to give the appearance of 
indifference about them and to say that she thouglit it would be a waste of 
time. C [ he counselor made this interpretation from what the counsclec said 
later and from his notes written at the time tests were suggested.) Ihc coun- 
selor helped her to discuss and face her feelings about tests and later she 
exjiressed interest in checking her opinion of her mental ability by testing. 

Ill both procedures, counsclec participation in test selection and counselor 
selection, the counsclec would be encouraged to react to the use of tests. In 
counsclec participation, tests would not be given unless the counselcc selected 
one or more types. In counselor selection, the counselor v\'ould use tests regard- 
less of the counselees opinion unless there was considerable resistance. It 
would not be helpful to attempt to force an unwilling counsclec to take tests 
even if test data were needed. 

If structuring about the use of tests has been done at the beginning of coun- 
seling, it may not be necessary to do much, or any, when tests are actually 
brought in. I lowex cr, the counselor should be alert for indications of the coun 
sclee s understanding, or lack of it, about the \ alues and limitations of testing. 
It may be that the counselor will have to do more structuring even though it 
has been done earlier. Possibly some would be needed to reduce the counselet s 
apprehension about tests, even though he wants to take them. Some counselees 
become quite keyed up at the thought of taking a test, even to the degree that 
it affects their performance. Sometimes it may help to point out that there is 
no passing or failing mark but that the results will give some information 
about how the counselcc compares with others. This sort of explanation may 
reduce, to some degree, the counselee^s feeling that he must come up to a cer- 
tain mark or he will fail, as one fails a school subject. Usually some structuring 
about what tests measure, as previously discussed, will be necessary. 

The Test Supply. Suggesting that the counselor select tests one way or 
another implies that he has a supply (ft tests on hand to use. It is quite desir- 
able for the counselor to have a readily available supply so that he can admin- 
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ister the test at the time when the counselee is ready for it. References such as 
[75> 78, 220] will be useful in determining which tests are frequently used 
and which would be good ones to have on hand. Test catalogues, which may 
be obtained from publishers listed in Ref. [36], will also be useful. Certain 
references [9, 36] will probably be too extensive to use for the initial selection 
of tests but are extremely helpful in evaluating specific tests. Of course, selec- 
tion of tests should be based on the needs of the school and of the pupils. Fur- 
thermore, the sale of some tests is restricted to persons who can give evidence 
of competence in their use. The counselor should be mindful of the cautions 
that should be observed in the handling and use of tests. One aspect of the 
ethics of counseling concerns the proper use of tests. 

The counselor will want to keep up with new tests as they become available 
and with pertinent research studies. The journals listed in Chapter i are most 
useful for this latter purpose, while test catalogues will announce the publica- 
tion of new tests, f he counselor may find it helpful to purchase a specimen 
set of a new test, study the manual, and check Ref. [36] for additional infor- 
mation. lie may take the test himself in order to understand it better. IF the 
fest appears to be a good one, considering all aspects including cost and ease 
of administering, he may obtain a supply for use in counseling. I here are 
helpful references on the selection of tests [78, pp. 207-21?; 238, ch. 4; 239, 
chs. 5-7 J. 

As has already been mentioned, many of the test results that the counselor 
wall use will be in the cumulative record. 1 le will not have had the oppor- 
tunity to observe the counselee taking the test and to note his way ol w'orking 
and his approach to the testing situation or other aspects of behax ior. It would 
appear to be of great value for the counselor to be able to observe the counselee 
at work on a test, "fo be entirely consistent w'ith the viewpoint of counseling 
given here, the counselor w'(^uld go through the entire process with the coun- 
sclce, including administering anv tests he took. Otherwise, the counselee 
must face a new person, the test administrator, with whom he must establish 
some sort of relationship. Or he might be tested in a group— a complete change 
from the indixidiial and jiersonal nature of counseling. However, it is often 
necessary to use group testing even for the tests required in counseling because 
of financial and other limitations. 

In administering the test the counselor should provide suitable conditions 
and follow the test directions carefully [220, pp. 72-85 j. 

The counselor administering a test to an individual counselee has an excel- 
lent op^x)rtunitv to observe the counselcc’s behavior. Ilow does he act in this 
new' situation? Does he appear to grasp directions quickly? I low does he start 
on the test? Is he persistent? Does he apjx^ar to w'ork calmly and effectively or 
does he become tense and upset? How' does he react to a particularly difficult 
test? What are his reactions at the conclusion of a test? The counselor can 
infer a great deal about the counselee from observation during testing. It is 
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unfortunate that behavior descriptions arc usually made only for certain clini- 
cal tests, as they would appear to be valuable information with any sort of test. 
A behavior check list which the counselor may use is shown in Ref, [220, 
pp. 82-83 J. 

Often the counselee seems to be ready to talk about some particular problem 
at the end ol a test. Taking a test seems to focus his attention on some aspect 
of his lil'c that gives him concern. For example, a counselee stated that he was 
sure that he did poorlv on test items involving numbers, going on to explain 
that he had always disliked mathematics because his parents had checked his 
homework and made him keep at it until he got all problems correct. Another 
counselee, upset by the fact that he had to choose among several items on an 
interest test, revealed a great deal about conflicts in interests that might not 
(^herwise have been brought out. The check list type of personality test fre- 
(fuently seems to prejiare the counselee to talk about his problms. 

It would also appeal desirable for the counselor and counselee to score the 
test and check the norms as a joint enterprise after it has been completed [220, 
|x 561 1 . I his can easily be done with many tests: with some, the counselee can 
actually do most of the work. T hus in a real sense he is a participant in the 
process, and he will likely be more interested and invoKed in what is going on. 


Using Test Results in the Face-to-face Counseling Process 

From the standpoint of the actual counseling process, the most important 
aspect of testing is using the test results to hclj^ the counselee. The counselor s 
knowledge of tests and careful selection and administration will be of value 
only if the results are effectively used wdth the counselee. Thus the use of 
test results is taken up as a separate topic here although the presentation of all 
sorts of data to the counselee is covered in the chapters on planning. Als(>, the 
synthesis f)f test results with other data is discussed here although synthesis 
and interpretation of data are covered in Chapter ii. 

It would be helpful at this time for the counselor to read extensively on the 
use of test results in the counseling process. Extremely helpful arc Refs. [32, 
pp. 184-192; 220, pp. 556-563; 240, pp. 159-168!, as well as [27, ch. 11; 75, 
ch. 6; 192, pp. 149-165; 206, pp, 1 13-124; 253, pp. 84-89]. 

Synthesizing by the Counselor. In any use of test results, the counselor first 
compares them with other data. An illustration of the counselors mental 
pnxress in doing this is given in [240, pp. 148-155]. Another good illustration 
of synthesis is contained in Super [220, pp. 580-584], along with further pres- 
entation and interpretation of tests and other data [pp. 590-627]. A series of 
brief cases with test data is presented in Ref. [22]. 

Some suggestions for the interpretation and synthesis of test data with other 
information arc as follows: 

I. Translate for your own thinking test data into descriptive terms about 
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the counselee. For example, say that the counselee seems to have the ability to 
do above-average high school work rather than merely stating to yourself that 
he is at the 85th percentile in academic ability. Require yourself actually to 
do this for each test and you will begin to get a better understanding of the 
counselee as well as check your understanding of tests. 

2. Compare test data with other data similar to them. Note points of agree- 
ment and disagreement. For example, suppose that the counselee had stated 
that there were good relations between himself and his family, yet on a per- 
sonality test he checked many items that indicated cojiflict with parents. Or 
supjxjse that the counselee prefers working with machines, likes shopwork, 
show^s good mechanical understanding on a test, and also ranks high on interest 
in mechanical activities according to an interest test. 

3. Lcx)k further for data that will help in explaining puzzling aspects. For 
example, if there appears to he a difference between interest and ability, look 
for the factors that may have affected interest. What about parents occupa- 
tion? What indications are there that the counselee is favorably inclined 
toward or strongly against his father’s occupation? 

4. Look for patterns that help you to visualize the whole individual. Data 
about the counselee should fit together and make sense. There is a reason for 
each aspect of an individual being as it is even though the reason may be 
obscure. For example, a pupil who had the ability to do satisfactory school- 
work was nevertheless failing several courses. His parents constantly urged 
him to do better and on many occasions compared him unfavorably with a 
bright older sister who had led her class. The boy finally got to the point 
where he made no effort because he felt he could never come up to expecta- 
tions. As the counselor studied the separate pieces of data, a picture of the 
boy began to take shape, a boy with ability to get along all right, but one who 
had learned that his best was just not good enough and who felt inferior and 
reluctant to try. 

The interpretation and synthesis of test data and other data arc not mechani- 
cal prcx:esscs, but ones which each counselor will approach in an individual 
way. They will be only as effective as his understanding of the most significant 
meaning of each sort of datum will allow them to be. I lowever, the steps given 
above may be a useful way to start out in learning to understand the meaning 
and relationship of data about the counselee. 

Introducing Test Results. There is an obvious and simple answer to the 
question of when to introduce test results: bring them in when they are 
needed. I lowcver, this principle is unfortunately easier to state than to explain 
or illustrate. If the counselor, or the counselor and the counselee, decided upon 
a test, the counselor administered it and worked out the score or profile with 
the counselee, he w^ould probably discuss the results as soon as he had them. 
The counselor would relate these results to other information at that time. He 
would have to have a pretty good grasp of the other information because he 
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would not have the opportunity to make a leisurely study of it. This test was 
given to meet a particular need, and the results should fit into the counseling 
process quite naturally. 

If a test or battery of tests has been given in a separate session, or perhaps 
in several sessions, for a specific purpose, it would 1x2 natural to bring in the 
results during the next counseling session. It may he best, on the other hand, 
to introduce them during the next several sessions. 

Where test results are already in the cumulative record, the counselor has a 
different problem, but an easier one. He can bring in test results more nat- 
urally along with other data. Furthermore, he has time to study test results. 
I Ic could, therefore, introduce them when that sort of information was needed 
in facilitating the progress of counseling. 

,In general, test results would lx? brought in during the planning stages of 
cxVunscling. This does not rule out the |X)ssibilitv, however, that exploratory 
testing may be done and results discussed early in the pnKess or during the 
information-getting stage. 

Using Test Results. Test results are used to help the counselee learn. Thus 
the setting, atmosphere, and techniques should be those which promote effec- 
tive learning. 

In the first place, test results should be brought into a permissive setting. 
This provides the best atmosphere for enabling the counselee to accept and 
understand them. I Ic should feel less anxious and tense as he and the coun- 
selor discuss these measurements in which he is personally involved and 
which, in fact, are part of him. He will be better able to comprehend the 
actual meaning of the results and to bring out his feelings about them. 

To assist in promoting a desirable atmosphere, the counselor is sensitive to 
and responds to the counselce's needs. Thus if the counselee wants to discuss 
the test results right away, the counselor may as well go along with this desire. 

In discussing the results of a test, the counselor might first make a general 
statement about what the test measures. For example, he might say, "One of 
the things that we measured was interest. This test compared your interests 
with others like you on the things that you prefer to do, all sorts of activities, 
not just jobs. Now this is only a clue to your interests and does not tell you 
what you should do or can do,'' As an interest test has several scores, the coun- 
selor proceeds to discuss each one, explaining it in general terms and relating 
it to other information about the counselee. The following passage is an illus- 
tration of how one counselor presented test results. 

counselor: Well, let's look at this, for example. Here are some notes I made . . . 
on the interests. Now when you were in the ninth grade you took an interest 
test. You had chosen between several items that you liked . . . you know. 
Well, social ser\'ice in an area was one. Now you've talked about interest in 
social work and that's an interest that involves say, helping people, for example, 
working with others. When you were in the ninth grade you ranked pretty 
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low . . • that number just means you ranked. As far as you were concerned 
that was a low interest. 

COUNSELEE: Uh huh. Mmmmnim. . . . 

counselor: This test doesn't mean that you’re able to do it; it’s interest, and that 
was low. That was one of your lowest ones. Er . . . that and science and mathe- 
matics . . . and mechanical were all low . . . you came pretty low in that one. 
But over here, where you just took this test, actually the twelfth grade, that came 
out as one of the highest interests of all, an interest in wwking w^ith other 
jxiople and helping them. 

COUNSELEE: Uhmnimin. 

counselor: That's quite a change . . • actually. What do you think of that? 
COUNSELEE: I don't know^ . . . it’s surprising. I mean I never thought it would 
be that low then. 

COUNSELOR: Well, that was back in the ninth grade. . • • 

What do you think of the way the counselor presented the information? 
Actually most of the discussion was about one part of the interest test, or rather 
two interest tests taken over a tliree -year interval. After this interpretation the 
counsclee and counselor discussed the change in interest over the three-year 
period for about half an hour. 

Test results are joresented in terms that the counselet' can understand. Cen- 
tile ranks are perhaps the easiest for the counselee to grasp, although the 
counselor ba.scs his explanation on their rebtion to standard scores. The coun- 
selor might say, “On mental ability you rank above average and have, in this 
respect, enough ability to do excellent work in high school and above-average 
work in college.” Although the centilc rank may be given and the eentile 
system explained, it is this verbal explanation, relating the score to work or 
education, that jirovides the counselee with what he needs to know, hor 
another example, it would not he very helpful to tell the counselee that he 
ranks at the 85th percentile on the social ser\'ice scale of an interest test; it 
would he more benellcial to tell him that he expresses strong interest lor activi- 
ties and occupations in which he w'orks with others for the purpose of helping 
them or being of service to them, such as the teacher, social worker, and so on. 

In using specific occupational names, the counselor should be careful that 
the counselee does not take too narrow' a view' of the meaning of the interest. 
For example, he may sav, “1 don’t w'ant to be a teacher or social w'orker!” The 
counselor should thus have a number of illustrative occupations in mind to 
explain the meaning of interest, in this case, social service interest. lie should 
also emphasize that it is an area of interest rather than interest for only one or 
tw^o specific occupations. 

Where well-designed printed profiles are provided with the test, it will prob- 
ably be quite helpful to use them. They require thorough explanation, how- 
ever, regardless of how' “self-explanatory’* they purport to be. A test profile wdth 
eight or ten scores from one test can be a very complicated affair to the coun- 
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sclce who knows little or nothing about tests. In using the one-test profile, it 
is suggested that each score be taken up separately first and adequate time be 
used to go into each one in detail. Then, it might be well to summarize the 
total profile. 

As lor the test profile sheets that contain the results of a number of differ- 
ent tests, they appear to be too complex and to contain too much information 
to be usc'd with tlic coiinsclce (see the profile on page 147). Furthermore, the 
counselce is c|iiitc often trying to find one type of information while the 
counselor is explaining another, for example, he often searches for his IQ. 

Where no profile is [)ro\'ided, or even if one is, the counselor may use simple 
pencil sketches to illustrate the meaning of the test score. Followijig is one 
cxam])le. 



are here college freshmen 

The counselor would make this sort of sketch as he gives the information 
verlialk. 1 lowc\'er it is suggested that some of the information be written on 
the sketch as shown. 1 he counselor describes the group with which the couiv 
selee is compared; points out iliat the normal ciir\'e represents the way the 
scores fall from low to high; marks off ranges, such as average; and indicates 
the general range where the coiinsclce s(«>red. Note that the counselce s per- 
formance is better represented as a /one than as a point. 

Following is a simpler type of sketch. 


Very 

hw 



You are 


around Average 
here 


Very 

high 


The line is described as representing the range of scores of the group, which 
has been defined. The counselce may or may not be told the numerical score. 
If it were given to him, it could also be w'ritten on the sketch. 

Having something to look at often seems to help the counselce talk more 
freely. He may study the sketch as long as he likes without maintaining a 
silence that may bec'ome awkward if only verbal communications arc used. 
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The illustration here goes beyond presenting the meaning of the score 
and provides information on probable performance. The previous figures 
also give some indication of this, but not as clearly as this type of sketch. 



The X s represent persons who took the test. Test scores are along the bot- 
tom and school marks art* up the left side. No attempt is made to have the 
pattern ol Xs accurately represent the correlation (the higher the correlation 
or coefficient of validity, the less scatter). The counselor may indicate where 
the counselee falls on the test. In this case he is low. The heavy diagonal line 
indicates that there is a tendency for grades to be associated with test scores. 
1 he dashed lines represent the range ol expected performance, probably one 
standard error of estimate. You could explain to the counselee that he would 
be expected to obtain a mark close to or within the dashed lines. The sketch 
also shows that there is not a one-to-one relationship between test scores and 
school marks. 

Below is another kind ol sketch to aid in discussing expected performance. 
The data for this sort of illustration are unfortunately not frecjuently available, 
however. 



Freshman marks of those who made 
the same test score as you. 


This sketch illustrates the }x?rcentage of pupils obtaining each letter mark 
who also made the same test score as the counselee. In this case the counselee 
made a low' score. He can gather from this sketch his chances for succeeding 
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in this particular educational situation, for example, in engineering scJkxjL 

Hasty pencil sketches such as these seem to aid the counselee in compre- 
hending the real meaning of test results, "riiey are neutral and objective and 
do not convey praise or blame. The counselee can take his time in looking at 
them and may thus feel less pressure to respond at once or to be defensive 
about the results. The counselor can probably devise other sketches. 'They 
should be kept as simple as possible and probably should be made for only 
one test at a time. 

The counselee will react in some way to the test results. Since the counselor 
has provided a permissive atmosphere, the counselee should feel free to express 
his feelings and attitudes. Positive feelings may be as important as negative 
ones, although counselors usually seem to be more concerned about the latter. 
1 he counselee may begin to think of himself in a new and more highly valued 
waj^, a change which may be quite important for further counseling. Or he 
may only tenlatively acccj)t ^‘good news”; for example, he mav have tlifficiiltv 
in accepting the fact that he is more able than he had previously believed. 
Negatixe feelings and feelings of disappointment are likewise accepted. Sup- 
pose the counselee says, ”1 didn’t do so well on that test. 1 thought 1 would 
have been as good as other college freshmen.” The counselor would accept this 
feeling and might respond by saying, *'You thought you stood higher than 
that.’’ 

If the coiinsc'lee seems to reject the test results, the counsellor accej)ls these 
feelings also, hor example, the counselee may say, ”1 didn't do too w'ell on that 
test, but there were U)o many i|ueslions about algebra and I doJi't need that." 
y\nother counselee mav say, ”1 mav be low but I’ll work hard and make up for 
it.’’ 1 he counselor maintains an accepting attitude and helps the counselee to 
gain insight into his need for defenses. 

"J he counselor does more than “accept," how'ever. He brings in other data to 
show their relationship to test results and helps the counselee t*) see these rela- 
tionships as w^ell as to suggest some himself. The coun.sclor might sav, for 
example, “School marks have been in the C’s and D’s, and this goes along 
with this test which show's you in the low'cr one-third, or at about the 30th 
percentile in school ability." Or he could ask the counselee if he can think of 
things about himself that arc related to the test result. lie might ask, “This 
shows a high interest in scientific things. How does this agree with what you 
like to do in school or in your spare time?” Ideally, the counselee w^ould see 
and bring out the relationships himself. How'cver, he will probably need, in 
most cases, considerable help from the counselor. 

There may be, how’cver, conflicts in the various sorts of data. The counselee 
may lack ability in an area of strong measured interest, or he may say that he 
plans to do one sort of thing and show little measured interest and aptitude 
for it. The counselor may point out the* discrepancy or help the counselee to 
identify it; then it would be explored to help the counselee gain some insight 
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into the reason for it. Often these discrepancies provide clues to the coun- 
selee s basic problems. 

Resistance is likely to be one of the chief problems which the counselor 
encounters in providing test results, and he should be particularly alert for 
indications of it. He would not expect much resistance when he presents test 
results about which the counselee is not particularly concerned. For example, 
many girls do not seem to be disappointed about being low in mechanical apti- 
tude; in fact, some seem to be proud of it. 1 lowcver, those things in which the 
counselee is vitally interested, or which make up an iinportant aspect of his 
self-concept, can be responsible for a considerable amount of concern and 
resistance. Intelligence is probably the best example. What a person thinks of 
his own intelligence is almost always very important to him. Thus low or 
Ixdow-expectation lest results in this area are likely to arouse the counsclee's 
resistance when presented to him. llie same thing is true of results that siig 
gest that a highly desired g«)al is unrealistic. This goal is part of the indi- 
vkluars self-concept. The self-concept (discussed in Chapter 7) is highly 
resistant to change and must be defended from v\'hat are considered threats. 
The counselor thus needs to have some idea of the counselee s attitudes about 
himself, or self concept, so that he can |:nesent lest results in a way that will 
enable the counselee to accept them. 

In connection with resistance, the coimselor may lind that the counselee 
accepts test results intellectually but rejects them emotionally. The counselee 
may actually comprehend the meaning of the test results and be able to 
describe them accurately for the counselor. He might he able to-say, for exam- 
])le, *That means that 1 am in the lowest one-tenth in abilit)' to do academic 
W'ork when compared with college freshmen, Mv achievement in mathematics 
and English is also C(|ual to that of the bottom one-tenth. Ninety per cent of 
those with scores like mine fail.” Yet he mav completely reject this informa- 
tion when it comes to changing his way of thinking about himself and making 
more practical plans. Some counselees will not accept results but, psychologi- 
cally speaking, turn their backs on them. It is important to keej^ in mind that 
some counselees cannot accept them or admit that they arc part of the sell. 
This denial of the reality of the test results may be on an unconscious level. 

The actual words that the counselor uses arc important enough to merit 
separate mention [240, p. 162]. The names of some tests may increase the 
counsclee's apjirehension. For example, part of the name of a well-known 
individual intelligence test is also assfx:iatcd by many persons w^ith a mental 
hospital. Because of the effect on counselees, it is often advisable to keep the 
name of the test covered. In another example, a college used the term “psy- 
chology test” instead of “intelligence,” in an attempt to lessen the concern 
of freshmen about a test of mental ability. That this attempt was not w^holly 
successful was shown by the comment of the student who referred to it as 
“that test that tells you if you re crazy.” In general, terms such as intelligence. 
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personality, and interest seem to be suitable to use with counselees. But there 
are many terms in personality tests that should be avoided or used with cau- 
tion. All that one counselce could remember from an interpretation of a battery 
of tests, including a well-known personality test, was that he had been told 
that he was “progressively deteriorating.*' Common sense should be an ade- 
quate guide as to which terms should be avoided. 

In presenting test results, it would appear to be a good idea not to attempt to 
do too much at one time. When the one test is given at a time, as needed, there 
is less likelihood that the counselee wall be sw^amped with details such as 
centiles, deciles, standard scores, mechanical interest, aptitude patterns, verbal 
ability, reading comprehension, and so on. It is quite easy for the counselor to 
forget that w'hat is familiar to him is strange and new and probably clouded 
by misinformation for the counselee. When he is faced with the results of a 
W'(jole battery of tests, the sheer volume of data is enough to confuse him. But 
he is usual!) expected to grasp complex patterns and relationships and to use 
this information right away. 

Counselees frequently come from test-interpretation sessions with almost 
unbelievably distorted information (assuming tliat the tests had been intcr- 
})reted correctly). The counseled* should watch for signs that he is going too 
fast. It is possible that an entire session could be dcNoted to a discussion of one 
test score and related data. If the counselor must cover at one time a test bat- 
tery, which often includes fifteen or twenty scores, the session is likely to be 
something less than helpful for the counselee. A hasty interpretation may also 
fend to emphasize test scores out of proportion to their importance compared 
to other data. The counselor would liave a better opportiinilv to keep tests in 
the proper perspectiAe and to jday dow'n the typical overemphasis of tests in 
the coLinselcc's thinking if he intersperses test results w'ith other information. 

The Results of the Tests That John Doe Took 

Mr. I>3vle, John Does counselor, raised a number of c|uestions about 
which he planned to obtain further information. Several of these questions 
could be at least partially answered by testing. They are: 

Question (3): More information about academic ability 

Question (4): An estimate of achievement in subject areas 

Question (6): Some information about relative strengths and weaknesses of 
aptitudes 

Question (8) : A check of reading ability, in view of John s dislike of reading 

To get some information about academic ability, Mr. Doyle gave John an 
intelligence test, the Otis Quick Scoring Mental Ability Test. John received 
an IQ of 105, which is slightly above the average (for this test) of 100. From 
this, Mr. Doyle concludes that the indications are that John can learn about 
as rapidfy as the average high school bo}' his age, perhaps a little better. There 
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is a question in the counselor’s mind whether or not he should accept this 
score without an additional check. However, since it agrees with the previous 
IQ score of 106 in the cumulative record, he decides to see how it compares 
with other test scores (achievement and reading) before giving another intelli- 
gence test. Mr. Doyle plans to get some information from several colleges as to 
median IQs for their students, because he knows that IQs vary a great deal 
from college to college. I le also plans to construct local norms, because this is 
one of the tests that will be used in the school-wide testing program which will 
soon be getting under way. These local norms will give him the opportunity 
to compare John with other students with whom he is now competing in his 
own high school. 

The Kuder Preference Record is another test that the school is planning to 
use in its testing pn^gram. Mr. Doyle used it with John to get some idea of the 
types of activities that he preferred, that is. the general areas that he liked or 
disliked. At the same time, the results would give him some information 
as to whether John stood high, low, or a\'erage compared witli other high 
school boys in each of several areas of interest. J fe was aware that hobbies 
and other nonvocational interests might cause some high interest scores that 
would not have an)' particular significance for future educational or vocational 
plans, but he felt that he knew John well enough so that he could pick out 
high scores of this son. Looking at the results of the test he is not surprised 
to find that John scored low in mechanical, scientific, and literary interest. At 
the same time, high scores in [X'rsuasive interest seem to be in line with what 
John likes to do. Clerical interest seems a little higher than might be expected, 
suggesting to Mr. Doyle that this area of work might be investigated further 
with John. The above-average score. in computational interest is also a little 
surprising. Mr. Doyle plans to refer to the lest manual for suggestions of 
various types of jobs that the test maker includes in each of the interest areas. 
At the same time he keeps in mind that the test results do not indicate what 
John should or can do, but rather arc suggestive oi areas in which he seems to 
like activities and other areas in which he seems to dislike some activities. 

The school has also planned to use some achievement tests but this program 
has not gone into effect yet. Mr. Doyle felt that it would be helpful to have 
results of this sort from John. He gave three achievement tests and compared 
John’s results with those of eleventh grade students. On the test of math 
achievement, John was a little below average, and on social studies he was 
somewhat alxne average. Although John had not completed the eleventh 
grade, Mr. Doyle compared his scores with those who had completed it, which 
might have handicapped John somewhat. However, it could be safely assumed 
that results now and results at the end of the school year would not differ 
enough to change the picture of the counselee’s achievement. 

Johns reading ability seems to be in line with his mental ability, but 
Mr. Doyle wonders if it is not advisable to check further to see if John has 
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reading difficulty. At the same time he is aware that reading ability affects the 
results of the usual intelligence test to some extent. Although John seems to 
be about average on the different aspects of reading ability measured by the 
test and although there do not appear to be any weak spots that might cause 
particular difficulty, the counselor feels that he should investigate further the 
matter of dislike for reading. A referral to the county remedial reading teacher 
will also be suggested to John. 

The aptitude tests that Mr. Doyle gave are the type that might not be used 
with every pu]:)il but only in those cases where the counselor decides that they 
would be of help. Because of John’s indecisiveness about what kinds of things 
he would like to do, Mr. Doyle used four of the tests in the Differential Apti- 
tude Test Battery to sec if any one area was noticeably better than the others. 
The results show that, w'hen compared with eleventh grade boys, John is 
ijibout a\'erage in numerical ability, below’ average in space relations, quite a 
bit below average in mechanical reasoning, and above average in clerical 
ability. ( I’his test is often used in place of global intelligence tests in the 
school testing program. It goes farther, however, than measuring aspects of 
intelligence.^ 

The counselor learns, from information contained in the Differential Apti- 
tude Test Manual [21 1 , that numerical ability is defined as . . the students 
ability to reason w’ith numbers, to manipulate numerical relationships and to 
deal intelligently w’ith quantitative material. . . . Educationally it is impor- 
tant for prediction in such fields as mathematics, physics, chemistry, engineer- 
ing, and other curricula in which quantitative thinking is basic or essential." 

I Ic checks the manual closely for help in the interpretation of the other scores 
also: Space relations is . a measure of the student's ability to deal with 
concrete materials through \’isualization. ... It is an ability which show^s up 
in drafting and dress designing, in architecture and the arts, in die-making 
and dccoration—wherever there is nee<l to visualize three-dimensional space.” 
A person with a high scor<’ in mechanical reasoning . . finds it easy to learn 
the principles of operation and repair of complex devices. ... A student 
intending to major in a physical science field, or in technical or manual train- 
ing courses, should make a good score on this test or anticipate some degree 
of difficulty.” Clerical speed and accuracy indicate . . the students speed 
and accuracy wo'th simple number and letter combinations. . . . The ability 
to do routine work of the kind which this test exemplifies is important in fil- 
ing, coding, stock room work and similar (Kcupations. It is of relatively little 
importance for most educational purpises.” 

Mr. Doyle knows from the manual that all the tests were standardized on 
the same groups of students; therefore, the results on one test can be compared 
with the results on another. For this reason he concludes that John is better in 
clerical ability (speed and accuracy)’' than he is in the other three areas, that 
mechanical reasoning and space relations are two of his weaker areas. He also 
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concludes that John has more clerical ability than the average in the norm 
group, that he is about average compared with this same group in numerical 
ability, and that he is below the average on space relations and mechanical 
reasoning. However, he docs not know how John s clerical and numerical 
ability compare with those of persons employed in occupations requiring these 
aptitudes. 

Another test that the school plans to give to all pupils is the Bell Adjustment 
Inventory. Mr. Doyle decided to use this with John in the hope that it would 
tell a little more about adjustment, particularly in the home. He expected, too, 
that a survey of the answers to specific questions might give some information 
that he had not obtained in the interview or cumulative record. As shown on 
the profile sheet the results on this test were as follows: '‘health,’" good; 
“social,” excellent; “emotional,” average; “home,” poor. Mr. Doyle felt that he 
had a gex^d idea of the factors involved in the home adjustment, and a review 
of the “home” items on the test confirmed his suppositions. 

In summing up the results of the testing, Mr. Doyle notes down the follow- 
ing on the back of the test profile sheet: “The counsclee seems to be of about 
average mental ability. In tlie subject fields, his achievement has been highest 
in social studies, with knowledge in this area being above average for his grade. 
His achievement in math is about average, while achievement in natural 
sciences is low, Reading ability seems to be about at the level that might be 
expected in view of his mental ability and achievement. I le has more ability 
in handling numbers and number concepts than in understanding mechanical 
principles and visualizing how objects fit together or how they work. 1 le is above 
average in working rapidly and accurately with numbers and other jirinted 
material. His interests seem to be predominately in persuasive and clerical 
types of activities. Indications are that he dislikes activities involving mechani- 
cal work, scientific work, and literary work such as reading and prejjaring 
written material. Adjustment seems to be good except in the ‘'home” area, 
where he indicates some conflict with parents over independence and jdans for 
the future.” 

The results of the tests arc shown in the lest profile on page 147. Note par- 
ticularly that the name of the test is given in complete detail, that the form 
of the test is specified, and that norm groups are given and raw scores included. 
The profile is designed to show the relative importance of scores at the ex- 
tremes as well as near the middle, that is, based on the standard score scale. 

SUMMARY 

Tests furnish valuable data for counseling, but their potentialities as well as limi- 
tations should be understood by the counselor. 'Vests may be used in the sort of 
counseling process described here without disrupting counseling or taking respon- 
sibility away from the counsclee. They may be selected by the counselor or by the 
counselor and counsclee together; the counselor is responsible, however, for ensur- 
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ing that the most useful tests are actually employed. Tests may be used to satisfy 
the counselee’s need to take a test. Observ’ing the counselee as he takes a test fur- 
nishes useful behavioral data. Tests appear to fit into the counseling process best 
when they are given when the need aristas, one or two being given at a time unless 
there is a reason to administer an extensive battery, lest results are related to other 
data and prescnt('d to the counselee in a neutral and nonevaluative way. Sketches 
may help in getting the meaning across. The counselee*s feelings about the test 
results are recognized, accepted, and explored in a permissive atmosphere. 

CHECKS ON UNDERSTANDING 

I. What arc the adx antages of having the counselee decide that tests are needed 
and having him determine the general areas in which tests will be administered? 

z, 1 low would you justilv the use of tests in counseling? 

^ 3. What should the counselor know about the coiinst'lec before he uses tests? 

4. What is meant by relating test data to other information? 

Why miglit the counselee not accept lest results? 

6. I low docs the counselor present test results to the counselee? 

7 - What aspects ol the counsc'lee/s behavior might you observe when he takes 
a test? 


THINGS TO DO 

1. Prcj)arc an interpretative suminaiA' of a test you took or that you gave to 
someone else. (Include as much nontest data as available.) 

2. I ,isl some terms that should not l>c used in test interpretation. 

3. Read and evaluate examples of test selection and interpretation of test results 
to the counselee in Ref’s. [32, pp. 176-179, 189-191; 39, various passages in the 
live recorded eases; 94, ch. 6]. 

4. Listen to a recorded interview where tests arc selected or results arc presented, 
and evaluate its ellecliveness. 

5 Using a case study with test results, prepare in written form, with sketches, 
the report that you will give the counselee. 

6. Observe a counseling session where tests are selected f)r test results arc pre- 
sented. Evaluate the ellecliveness of the session according to the points in this 
chapter. 

7. Interview a counselor (or several counselors) to obtain his opinion on how 
tests should be selected and interpreted to tbe counselee. 

8. Give several tests to a pupil, make notes using the manual and other refer- 
ences on the meaning of the test and other esstmtial points, and interpret the results 
to the pupil. Record the session and play it back for self-evaluation. 

9. 1 he following multiple-choice test will show vou how well you have grasped 
some of the main points covered in Chapter 5 and this chapter. 

I. Scores on in+elliqence tests ore affected by school experience 

(a) ^To an appreciable degree 

(b) To so great a degree that a«person's IQ Is determined by these experiences^ 

(c) In so tor as the material in the tests Is the same as that studied in courses 

(d) ^To some degree 
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2. The score on on aptitude test gives some indication of 

(a) How much experience the individual has had in Ihe activity being measured 

|b) Whether or not the individual is suited for a certain kind of work 

(c) : Promise for certain types of work 

(d) The individual's IQ 

3. A personality test will tell 

(a) Whether or not a person is suffering from a mental disease 

|b| The reasons why the Individual acts as he does 

(c) The counselor a little about how well-adjusted the individual is, and may 

suggest problem areas that need further investigation 

(d) Nothing about the individual, except the activities he likes or dislikes 

4. Test scores can be used 

(a) Only for comparing the individual with others • 

(b) Only for determining the individual's strong and weak areas, compared 

with himself 

(c) As an adequate indicator of the type of work the individual should select 

(d) To help the individual compare himseK with others, and also to determine 

his strong and weak areas 

5. Test validity means 

(a) The extent to which the test resembles the activity it is supposed to measure 

(b) The extent to which the test has been used ^ith other persons similar to the 

Individual being tested 

(c) How well the tost measures what it Is supposed to measure 

(d) How nearly alike a person's scores will be if he takes the same test twice 

6. The best source of critical reviews about all types of tests is 

(a) A test manual 

lb) The Mental Measurements Yearbook 

(c) The test publisher's catalogue 

(d) Guidance Testing, by Froehlich and Benson 

7. If you were giving a test and found that you had accidentally allowed five minutes too 
much time, the best thing to do would be to 

(a) Count the scores made as accurate and let the students have the ad- 

vantage of the error in timing 

(b) Subtract the number of items that you estimated they answered in the last 

five minutes and count as the score the remaining items 

(c) ^Tell the students about it so that they would know the scores were better 

than they should be 

(d) Consider the score void 

8. A test designoted as an interest test measures 

(a) ^The kinds of activities the individual prefers 

(b) The kinds of activities the individual can do best 

(c) How many different activities the individual knows about 

(d) What the individual does in his spare time 

9. A person scoring at the 75th percentile on a test has 

(a) Made a rather poor score 

(b) Mode about an average score 

(c) Made a score well above average 

(d) Answered seventy-five out of a hundred questions right 

10. In discussing test results with the counselee, it is usually best to 

(a) Give him a copy of the numerical scores, along with the name of the test 

(b) : ^Tell him that you cannot give him the results, as he would not under- 

stand them 

(c*)- Discuss the results in general terms, and if possible, in relation to types of 

work or training 

(d) Give him the test to look at, so he can see his mistakes 

Correct onswers ore as follows: I (d). 2 (c), 3 (c). 4 |d). 5 |c), 6 |b), 7 (d), 8 (a), 
9 (c). 10 (cl. 



A student enters the counselor's office for the first time. 
The counseling sessions should be held in a location 
which is both comfortable and private so that the coun- 
selee will feel at ease. 




Before the counselec can 
make decisions about the fu- 
ture, he must be able to 
evaluate his interests and 
abilities realistically. The 
occu{)ation of his father, the 
educational level and inter- 
ests of his family, the type 
of neighborhood in which 
he lives, the location of his 
community, and the kind of 
education available to him 
arc all factors which affect 
the counselec s choice of a 
vocation. Some of these fac- 


tors may be the caust! of 
pressures which conflict with his actual inter- 
ests and abilities. Since the counselec may be 
unaware of these pressures or their role in his 
vocational choice, the counselor must have suf- 
ficient information about his background to 
help him make realistic decisions. 






The counsclcc learns that his feelings 
about his sch(M)lwork, extracurricular 
activities, and after-school job are im- 
portant considerations in deciding uprm 
an occupation. These factors provide a 
practical guide to his interests and abili- 
ties, and thus enable him to evaluate his 
choice in a more realistic light. A pro- 
fession that merely sounds glamorous to 
him, for example, may require a high 
degree of proficiency in a skill in which 
his ability is only average or may not 
mak:; use of skills in which he excels. 



CHAPTER 7 


Bases of Counseling 


At Tins POINT in a discussion of the counseling process 
iY questions are likely to arisi; as to why the counselor 
docs what he d(K*s. On what is the particular approach to counseling based? 
These are really inuxirtant questions to ask. All counseling is based on some 
point of view about human behavior. The point of view may be quite definite 
or it may be entirely a matter of what the counselor “feels” is right. Since 
each action of the counselor is done becau.se he expects it to have a certain 
effect on the counselee and to help him in some way, it is important that the 
counselor have reasons for what he does. It is also important that these reasons 
be as good ones as the counselor can formulate. 

In this chapter, bases for the counseling approach used throughout this 
Ixxik are given, 'fhesc arc drawn from various areas of behavior study and 
related to the prtK'css and technii|ues (»f counseling. This piesentation begins 
with a discussion of adjustment. 

The Concept of Adjustment 

Perhaps the first and most important f'onccpt about human behavior for the 
counselor to have is one of adjustment, or the characteri.stics of the normal 
person. This concept is needed for a guide in what the counselor aims to help 
the counselee to do and for evaluating the effectiveness of the help given, 
whether the counseling is remedial or developmental. 

In setting up a concept of adjustment, two essential aspects should be men- 
tioned at the outset. The first is that adjustment is an ongoing and continuous 
process rather than a static condition, to be once arrived at and thereafter 
maintained. The second is that the limits of normal adjustment are wide, with 
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exact boundaries unclear and undefinable. Many sorts of behavior may be 
included in the normal range; many day-to-day variations are possible. There 
are, however, criteria that the counselor may use to estimate the adjustment 
of the counselee. The following appear to be useful : * 

1 . The individual is able to face the long-range consequences of his actions 
and control his behavior according to these consequences. He can look into 
the future and anticipate the results of plans and choices. 

2. The individual is able to control himself and thus is less concerned with 
external controls. He docs what he docs because he decides to do it for thought 
out reasons. He is honest with himself about the reasons find he takes responsi- 
bility for his actions. 

3. The individual can form and maintain good personal relationships. He 
has a p)sitive attitude toward others, can admit his need for them, and demon- 
strates concern for them. 

4. The individual recognizes his obligations to others, to his immediate 
group, and to mankind in general. He is aware of his social responsibility. 

5. The individual has ideals and standards which serve as guides, even 
though he may fall short of reaching them many times. He recognizes that he 
has imperfections and limitations yet he strives to act in accordance with the 
best ideals that he can formulate. His concept of the ideal is neither so high 
that it can never be attained nor so low that he is self-satisfied, complacent, 
and, in fact, has no meaningful standards or values. 

'rhe normal person is thus not always a happy person. He experiences 
doubts and anxiety as he decides on courses of action. I le fall’s short of his 
ideals. I Ic may feel guilt at times. But he is an integrated and consistent per- 
son who can find reasons to respect h’ nself, can relate to others, and can learn 
better w^ays of behavior from experiences. Whate\ er the pioblcm presented by 
the counselee, the counselor may use a concept of adjustment such as this one 
as a guide to what he is trying to help the counselee to do; for example, get 
along with parents, select a vocation, or decide on the meaning of a college 
education for him. 

Implications for Counseling. Probably the most important meaning that 
may be derived from this concept of adjustment is the positive or develop- 
mental emphasis that it gives to counseling. The counselor helps the counselee 
to make use of strengths, de\'elop potentialities, meet and deal with problems, 
and make effective plans. This is a more important emphasis in counseling 
than simply helping the counselee to remedy problems after they have 
developed. 

To be -more specific, this concept implies that the counselee formulates goals 

* Adapted from E. J. Shoben, “Toward a Concept of the Normal Personality,” a paper 
given at the 1956 American Personnel and Guidance Association meeting in Wash- 
ington, D.C., reprinted in the American Psychologist, vol. 12, pp. 183-189, April, 1957 
[205J. 
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and chcK)ses among these goals. I le accepts responsibility for his choice. If the 
counselor set up goals for the counsclee or imposed his own goals upon him, 
he would not be helping the counsclee toward normal adjustment. 

This concept of adjustment implies, too, that the counselor helps the coun- 
selce to foresee as accurately as possible the probable outcome of various 
courses of action. Many of the skills and information that the counselor has 
are used for this purj)ose. The counsclee is usually not too well equipped to 
do this himself. Even so, the counselor needs to be aware of the large margin 
of error that must be taken into account in predicting future outcomes. Even 
more important, the counselor needs to help the counsclee accept the valid 
predictions that can be made. 

A further iin|)lication ma\ be drawn from this concept. /\ specific problem 
or need cannot be dealt w ith in isolation from other aspects of the counsclee s 
iife in his environment. "I hus the counselor cannot sa) that a problem or need 
is only a vocational or personal one, or some other sort. I he total individual has 
the [)roblem or need. If he is maladjusted vocationally he is maladjusted as a 
total person. It is c|uite true that dilfieulties or needs may come into sharp focus 
in one area of the person s life. This means, however, that a number ol aspects 
about the individual and his environment have raised this problem or need. 
Following this concept of adjustment, the counselor helps the counsclee mus- 
ter all resources or strengths for the solution ol the problem [i3i1. 

A further ]X)int should bo made here that has to do with the counselor's 
responsibility to the counselee. y\s the counselor is aw'are of the total and 
interacting nature of beha\ior, he attempts to detect difficulties or needs in 
an\ area of the counselee s life rather than centering on the specific difficulty 
presented. For example, a prison with no direction or purpose in his life may 
retpiest help from the counselor because he finds it difficult to study effectively- 
The counselor’s iesj)onsibility extends beyond simply helping the counselcc 
leain efl’cetive study habits. 

Manv of these |)oints about adjustmer.t and the resulting implications for 
counseling may .seem to be obvious and hardly w^orth repeating; si^veral have 
already been covered in earlier discussions of counseling. The effort is made 
here, however, to show the stjurces of counseling principles. 

Other concepts relating to behavior v\hich are of importance to the coun- 
selor include those involving the ways behavior emerges, develo])s, and 
changes. These arc now taken up. 

Turning now from the nature of adjustment, the process of how adjustment 
is achieved will be discussed. This process will be examined from the stand- 
point of personality dynamics, learning, and environmental influences. The 
effects of innate characteristics must also be considered. The counselor is con- 
cerned with all these aspects as they; serve as guides to understanding the 
counsclee, in deciding how to help him modify or improve behavior, and in 
determining what specific things to dt) or say when face to face with him. 
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Without some bases for counseling, the counselor is more or less * shooting 
in the dark” when he formulates an explanation for the counselec s behavior 
and plans what to do to help him. While it is true that no existing bases or 
principles will provide incontrovertible evidence on exactly what to do and 
guarantee that techniques and procedures will have a specific effect on the 
counselee, it is better to use available knowledge about behavior than not to 
use it. The alternative (which unfortunately some seem to take) is a “this 
seems to work” set of procedures for which the counselor has no rationale nor 
explanation. The counselor, furthermore, cannot effectively evaluate what he 
has done because he has not set up hypotheses about What will happen. I le 
does not have a basis for explaining what has happened. A counselor, however, 
is a professional worker rather than a technician who follows instructions with 
little or no concern for the theory— the why— of the procedures. He should 
have carefully thought out bases for what he does [242 J. 

The science of behavior furnishes bases of varying degrees of validity. Sonic 
theories are rather well supported while others are only tentatively supported. 
This is true of those given here and others described in the references below. 
Only a brief introduction of bases of counseling is given in this chapter, and 
further extensive reading is strongly recommended. As the counselor reads 
various points of view and practices counseling, he should begin to formulate 
his own approach and bases for counseling to the degree that he can state 
what he is doing and why he is doing it. As new developments are arrived at 
in personality theory and counseling theory, he can incorporate these into his 
particular approach and thus improve the quality of his help to others. 


What the Counselor Needs to Know 

It was previously panted out that the counselor needs to have a definite 
concept of adjustment to serve as a guide in his work with others. It has also 
been pointed out that he should have an understanding of the way personality 
develops and the influence of various environmental conditions and innate 
characteristics. Of what do these areas of information consist? Tyler [242] 
describes the contributing areas and the way a counselor might draw upon 
them. 

Of first imix)rtance is the area of personality. How is personality under- 
stood? How is it organized? How does it operate? What are the forces that 
move the individual to action, that determine the wav he sees the world and 
himself? What is done in counseling needs to he related to answers to these 
and similar questions. 

The counselor is also concerned with the process by which personality 
develops, expands, and is modified. Most of the individual’s personality is 
learned, particularly those aspects with which the counselor is concerned. The 
counselor thus needs to have some idea of how learning takes place and how 
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to promote effective learning in the counseling process. He needs further 
to be able to detect and help remove blocks to learning and personality 
development. 

The individuaKs personality has developed in a particular context, subject 
to some extent to the effects of innate characteristics. Thus the counselor needs 
to understand how environmental factors affect learning and the development 
of personality, which 1 actors should be explored, and what probable effects 
they have had or are having on the counselee. But he also needs to understand 
the role of innate characteristics in the development of the individual. To some 
extent innate characteristics act as limiting factors, or factors predisposing the 
individual to one trend or another of development, for example, sex, physical 
characteristics, and mental ability. 

^ These aspects of the individual operate in a unique and dynamic way to 
ffroduce the individual who comes in for counseling, and will continue to 
operate thus during the counseling pnK'css. They are taken up in the following 
discussion separately not because they arc unrelated and compartmentalized 
aspects of life but simply for case of presentation. The unity and wholeness of 
the individual should be kept in mind; if this is done, the following frag- 
mented discussion should not prove harmful or give an unrealistic picture of 
the individual. 

Personality Dynamics and the Counseling Process 

There is more to the term 'personality than is indicated by everyday state- 
ments, such as, ''She has no personality,” or "lie has a good personality.” 
Personality is a highly complex, organized, and functioning entity; it is the 
way the individual is. Each person has a unique personality, but there are 
aspects that are characteristic of all pers^aialities. These asfx^cts have particular 
significance for the counselor and arc the ones now taken up. Later in the 
chapter, concepts of perscmality arc related to counseling procedures and 
techniques. 

Personality Is Learned. Of foremost importance in counseling is the concept 
that the individual’s personality is learned primarily in relations with other 
people. This learning process begins very early and continues all through life. 
Innate characteristics may have an effect, for example, physical size and build; 
but what the individual thinks or feels about himself is more important than 
his actual physical attributes. These reactions, as well as the way he reacts to 
others and perceives their reactions to him, his goals, defenses, and values, 
are almost completely the product of social living.. 

For the counselor, this concept has several important implications. First, he 
recognizes that there is a reason for the, counselee being the sort of person he is.. 
The counselee s personality is the result of a great many conditions and experi- 
ences; each aspect has personal meaning for him. The counselor needs to know 
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as much as possible about these factors to understand the counselee, for ex- 
ample, experiences of success, relationship with others. He needs, too, to know 
about the counselee s present situation. It is quite significant that, since the 
counselee s personality has developed through experiences, he can be helped 
to modify or further develop it through experiences, such as the counseling 
experience. 

Responses. The experiences that the individual has had and the way that 
he has reacted to these experiences have resulted in the individual forming a 
concept of the sort of person he is or a self-concept ^.148, p. 479]. This self- 
concept is patterned in a unique way and is highly’ organized, stable, and 
resistant to change. The pattern of habits, tendencies, and attitudes that make 
up the self-concept functions in a way to improve, protect, and increase the 
value of the self as the indi\'idual sees it. Thus those things that enhance or 
improve the self are more readily acceptable as part of it than those which 
would detract from or be unaccejjtable to the self-concept. For example, if a 
pupil thinks of himself as able to do college work, he would have difficulty 
in accepting evidence that he could not, even if there were rather conclusive 
evidence. Not all things about him are ecjuallv important. lie might admit 
quite readily that he could not crochet; this is no detraction from the sort of 
person that he thinks he is. 

The individuars self-concept mav varv from one that is (|uite realistic to 
one that is liighly unrealistic. The further his concept is from reality, the 
more difficulty he will have in fixing a satisfxing life and the poorer his 
adjustment will be. It is also possible for a person to consider himself to be one 
sort of person or haxe one concept about himself and wish he were another 
sort. If he were thus dissatisfied with the way he is or thinks he is, his adjust- 
ment woufil be poor. 

The individual’s concept of himself is the basis of occupational roles [222, 
223], as well as roles in other life situations. If the individual plays or fills the 
role that he considers to be in line woth his self-concej^t, he will be meeting 
his needs and expectations. If he must take wdiat he considers to be an un- 
acceptable or inferior role, he w^ill probably be dissatisfied, frustrated, and 
unhappy. 

The individual has a unitpic self or a . personal pattern of tenden- 
cies . . [258, p. 140], and he sees the world about him in a unique way 

[161, pp. 99-1 08 J. 'This individual and personal perception is a result of his 
experiences, needs, and goals [145, p. 30; 148, p. 332]. 

Just as the individual develops a concept or idea of the sort of person he is, 
so he also develops or learns a pattern of motives or needs. Some needs can be 
described as primary or innate, such as the need for water, food, air, and other 
physiological needs. Of much greater importance for the counselor is the com- 
plex system of “secondary” or learned needs of motives. These learned needs 
determine the behavior of the individual as a human, socialized, and sociable 
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being. Both types of needs are the result of tensions in the individual. They 
motivate the individual to do something to relieve them. 

Social or learned needs may be grouped under general headings as well as 
quite speeific ones. Some general headings are: maintaining the self, enhancing 
the self, preserving maximum integration. These show the over-all goal or 
motive. More specific needs might be making a good mark in school or earn- 
ing a regular place on a team, rhere does not seem to be a conflict between 
the concept of specific needs and that of over-all general needs. The crucial 
jx)int is that needs or goals are for the most part learned. 

When the individual cannot meet needs or reduce tension, various sorts of 
behavior may appear, such as the ‘mechanisms** discussed in a later paragraph. 
All behavior serves the individual in some way, but some may be ineffective 
or mcflicicnt. For example, the boy who cannot do satisfactory work in a course 
and thus satisfy his need for prestige, recognition, or acceptance may concen- 
trate on disturbing his fellows in class and may eventually be expelled from 
school. 

The pattern of needs or motives of the individual is stable and highly organ- 
ized. Just as some aspects of the self are more important than others, so some 
needs or motives are more important than others and take priority over others. 
This ranking of needs is the result of learning. 

The relative importance of needs may be changed by experience. Further- 
more, when one need is met, another comes to the forefront. For example, a 
boy who has developed a pattern of depending u|X)n his parents, goes away to 
college and learns new patterns of needs which he must satisfy. A boy who has 
valued the respect of others nevertht*less cheats so that he will not fail. It is 
obvious, however, that under relatively normal circumstances, the basic under- 
lying needs are rather consistent. The way the person meets them or his 
responses arc much moic modifiable, however. 

A helpful concept related to the needs of the individual and the setting of 
goals is that of the level of aspiration [107, eh. 10; t 6 i , pp. 90-99]. Based on 
past experience, particularly successes or failures, the individuars concept of 
himself, and his present situation, the individual sets a goal or level that he 
feels he should attain. This goal may be practical and closely related to reality 
or it may be too high or too low. The level of aspiration has a pronounced 
effect on how much the individual will attempt to accomplish. 

Each indi\ idual has certain types of behavior that arc more likely to occur 
in a given situation and (^hcr types that are less likely to occur. The preference 
for a particular response or pattern of rcsp)nses has been learned. This learn- 
ing has taken place because the response meets needs and reduces tension. If 
the response does not meet needs it will be replaced by another that does. The 
behavior pattern is changed. For example;, a pupil’s need for acceptance is met 
by being friendly and helpful. Suppose, however, that he were thrown into a 
new environment where one had to be aggressive and vicious to be accepted. 
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To meet his need for acceptance he would have to behave differently than in 
the past. If no appropriate behavior were available or if the individual had 
no idea of what sort of behavior was appropriate, he might show maladaptativc 
or ineffective behavior. An example of this situation was the “Invasion from 
Mars/' when many persons, after hearing a fictitious but vivid account by radio 
of an invasion from another planet, reacted with extremely disturbed and 
erratic behavior. On the other hand, some persons made more effective 
responses, such as checking other radio programs to determine the validity of 
the “news'* broadcast [161, pp. 619-628]. 

Even though behavior or responses are arranged in order of preference, 
there is always some competition among several respmses that could be made; 
only one can actually be made. Until the response is actually made there is 
some conflict present. For example, the pupil may be considering dropping 
out of school and going to work, changing to another high sch(X)l course, or 
asking for counseling help. Whichever res|X)nse he makes will, at least tem- 
porarily, eliminate the others. 

In the relatively normal individual there is some degree of awareness of 
needs. Some needs or motives are not so readily identifiable or available to 
awareness; these unconscious needs or motives are extremely important for 
behavior [228, p, 198]. Individuals are not aware of why they are doing many 
of the things they do every day (ask yourself why you are studying counsel- 
ing). If the individual is faced with a conflict of needs or motives and has 
some awareness of the conflict and of the needs involved, he may feel normal 
anxiety [144, pp. 17-18J; he can usually identify the conflict and do something 
about it. If, however, the conflict is intense and unacceptable to the individual, 
he may attempt to repress it or deny it to consciousness. Dissociation or shut- 
ting out of the needs and conflict from conscious thought may follow [144, 
pp. 20-21; 148, p. 408]. When this happens the individual may be quite 
unable to make any progress in resolving the conflict or in meeting needs. 

Not all repression is harmful, however [228, pp. 199-200]; some is neces- 
sary in everyday life. In the discussion of personality mechanisms it is pointed 
out that while they are the result of repressed conflicts, some may be adaptative 
and some maladaptative. 

Traits and the Total Personality. In the discussion of tests, it was pointed 
out that these instruments may be used to measure specific aspects or “traits" 
of the individual. Also, in Chapter 1, in the review of counseling approaches, 
trait theory w'as mentioned as one of the major types of counseling. Actually, 
it is more helpful to think of traits as psychological aspects of the individual 
which may be measured but which make up aspects of the total individual 
and are meaningful only when considered in relation to the unique pattern or 
configuration of the individual. Thus it docs no violence to a theory of a “sclf- 
concept" or a total personality to speak of **traits"; it is necessary, howwer, to 
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point out that the individual is not considered to be only a collection of sepa- 
rate and independent traits. 

Personality Mechanisms. The concept of personality mechanisms is useful 
for understanding personality and behavior that are the result of unconscious 
conflict [228, p. 154]. Mechanisms are not to he thought of as maladaptive 
only hut may be seen in everyday life in normal individuals [228, pp. 143-^ 
144]. Even though the individual is aware of what he is doing in the behavior 
involved in these mechanisms, he is not aware of his motivation or reasons for 
doing it [228, p. 1 54]. If he is aware of the motivation he is not demonstrating 
a defense or personality mechanism. For example, if the pupil knows that he 
is blaming tlie teacher for his failure because he did not prepare his assign- 
ments, he is not exhibiting a mechanism. Some of the more common mccha- 
nis^ns which have significance for the counselor are as follows: 

1. Projection. "Phis is that process in which the individual attributes to 
others feelings and characteristics based iqxm his own needs. Projection may 
be slight or it may be extensive and greatly distort reality, A helpful discussion 
is provided by Symonds [228, pp. 223-239J, in which he points out the occur- 
rence of this heha\ ior in the classroom and counseling situation. 

2. "I ransference. This is a mechanism by which the individual transfers his 
attitudes and feelings from one individual to another. It is a term used pri- 
marily in the therapeutic relationship to indicate or explain the client s attitude 
toward the therapist. It also appears to he an example of overgeneralization 
[61, p. 260]. It would seem to be a mechanism, however, that wwild operate 
in other situations, including counseling, though perhaps to a lesser degree. 

3. Kationalization, By this mechanism the individual explains or justifies 
his behavior with reasons that are not in line with facts. His explanation may 
sound 'good’’ but it is incorrect. However, this mechanism enables the indi- 
vidual to justify his actions and to preserve his self-esteem. Symonds [228, 
pp. 321-335I provides a helpful explanation of the process. 

4. Sublimation. 'Fhc use of this mechanism enables the individual to divert 
his energies from an unacceptable goal or activity to one that is acceptable. 
The substitute activity provides a means of meeting a need and reducing 
tension. This is frequently used in everyday life. Among other uses, it has 
significance for occupational choice [228, p. 299I. 

5. Repression. This mechanism, which has already been mentioned, is the 
one by which a need or conflict is '‘pushed out” of awareness and denied to 
the conscious mental process of the individual. Symonds [228, pp. 181-204] 
gives a helpful discussion of the process and points out that it serves useful 
purposes in social living. Where the conflict is intense, however, repression 
may result in serious maladjustment. Therapy may be necessary to help the 
individual recognize the repressed conflict and arrive at some solution to it. 

6. Reaction formation. In this mechanism the individual does the opposite 
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of what he has a need or desire to do. The unacceptable impulse is replaced 
by one which is acceptable and which enables the individual to maintain his 
good opinion of himself [148, p. 551]. 

There are also other mechanisms besides those briefly noted here. Helpful 
discussions may be found in Refs. [40, 148. 228, 258]. 

Mechanisms, such as those discussed here, have been brought into sharp 
relief through the study of maladjusted persons. These concepts, however, are 
also heljrful in understanding normal persons. Mechanisms occur in normal 
persons in everyday life [259, p. 316], as has been mentioned. It is when the 
conflict is severe, the behavior is maladaptive, and the results arc emotional 
maladjustment that mechanisms result in abnormal behavior. 

This elementary discussion of personality is far too brief and incomplete to 
provide the counselor w'ith the foundation he needs, but it presents some 
aspects with which the counselor should be familiar and provides bases from 
which counseling procedures discussed in the last section of this chapter may 
be drawn. It also jrrovidcs a starting p)int for further reading. 

Learning 

Counseling has been described as a learning process. Thus it is necessary to 
consider how learning takes place and what this means for counseling. As in 
the case of personality, specific counseling ]rroccdiires which may be drawn 
from this discussion will be presented in the last section of this chapter. 

As has already been pointed out, the counsclce's personality has been devel- 
oped through a process of learning. It seems reasonable to assume that learning 
is an orderly process. It also appears to be essential that some consideration of 
learning be included in a discussion of bases of counseling. The point of view 
dcvclojx*xl by Miller and Dollard [141I and later applied to psychotherapy 
[61] has been utilized as the basis for this discussion. There are other points 
of view about learning [98] and other applications to counseling (see Chap- 
ter i). The one selected for use here, however, appears to offer valuable sug- 
gestions for the counselor. Like the others mentioned, it is not a complete and 
thoroughly validated theory but rather is made up of some substantially veri- 
fied principles, some hypotheses, and some highlv tentative concepts [61, 
preface]. 

Four Fundamentals of Learning.’^ It is desirable to consider the learning 
process and its application to evervday behavior. In the point of \'icw used here 
there are four essential parts to the learning process. These are as follows: 

First there is a drive. The drive impels the person to do something. I le has 

* This concept and those about learning which follow have been adapted from Neal E. 
Miller and John Dollard. Social Learning and Imitation, New Haven, Conn., Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 1041 [141], and John Dollard and Neal E. Miller, Personality and Psycho- 
therapy, New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1950 [61] (used by pennission). 
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a need which causes tension and which must be met. The drive is toward 
need reduction or tension reduction. 

Then there is a ctie. This cue gives the individual some idea of what kind 
of response to make. For example, a pupil is in a new school building and is 
looking for his next classroom. He has a strong need to find the right room 
before the tardy bell rings. He notes where other students are going and looks 
for signs on doors. He is searching for cues to help him to decide which 
classroom to enter. 

Next, a response is made. The respmsc, in this case, is to enter a room and 
take a seat. If it is the wrong room, no doubt the puj)il will leave hastily amid 
laughter and comments of “dumb freshman'* when the teacher announces the 
name- of the class and calls the roll. If it is the right room, he will come to it 
agajn; he will ha\'e made the correct response. 

Hnall)', the response is reivartlecL Tomorrow the pujiil will go to the same 
room, more cjuickly and directly than he did today. Responses of looking in 
other rooms and looking for other students that he knows are in the same 
class will have dro[)ped out. The response of finding the right classroom has 
met a need, and the drive to find the right classroom has been reduced. 

The Origin of Needs or Motives. Of particular importance to the counselor 
is the source of needs, drives, or motives. Why does it make a difference to the 
pupil whether or not he gets to the right classroom? It is a learned or secondary 
drive rather than a primary need, such as the need for food or water. The 
learned or secondary needs have their origin in the satisfaction of primary 
needs in social situations, for example, in the home; primary need reduction 
and approval of others h.’\'e taken place at the same lime. Thus the approval 
of others, being associated with gratification of needs C physiological), becomes 
in itself need reducing. In the same way, the individual can learn to need the 
approval of others. 

Learned drives or needs are the l)asis for social behavior. For example, the 
hungry individual who has a job to finish may W'ork w^ell past lunchtime. 

The dinner guest who is not at all hungry will nevertheless make efforts to 
ap|iear to be eating and enjoying the meal. The very hungry guest docs not 
immediately grab the largest steak; he waits until they are passed to him and 
may actually get the smallest! These persons are behaving according to 
learned needs. 

It is p)ssible for the individual to perceive as a reward something that was 
previously of no value to him. A check or deposit slip from the bank assumes 
value when it represents the individual s monthly salary. The piece of paper, 
however, has no intrinsic value. The same thing is true of currency. It can 
serve as a reward for work done. The individual has learned what it can do, 
for example, pay the rent. He would not, however, accept any kind of cur- 
rency; if hq were paid in Confederate currency, he would not feel rewarded. 

Fear, guilt, and anxiety are learned drives, the reduction of which can be 
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rewarding. For example, during a severe thunderstorm an individual is sitting 
in front of an open window. He recalls that he once heard about a person who 
was struck by lightning as he sat before an open window. He immediately 
feels sharp anxiety, which is not reduced until he closes the window; the 
reduction of anxiety is rewarding. After this incident he makes a habit of 
closing all windows during electrical storms. While fear is usually considered 
a strong learned drive, it is obviously not the strongest. Witness the behavior 
of some individuals in extremely dangerous situations. 

It seems reasonable to assume that the individuals j^ttern of learned needs 
or drives is rather stable. The student who does good work in school tends to 
do it consistently. When the drive is reduced, however, it may motivate the 
individual very little. For example, when the lesson is completed, the individ- 
ual may then go to the movies, as there is no immediate need for further study. 

The behavior or responses that needs or drives elicit show more variability 
than the drives themselves. The relative strength of responses will now be 
taken up. 

The Pattern of Preferred Responses. Beha\’ior or responses mav be thought 
of as arranged in a hierarchy according to their effectiveness in reducing ten- 
sion. When a need is present, the individual makes the top response in the 
hierarchy to reduce it. If the top resjionse is not rewarded, the next one is 
made. Others farther down will be made if higher ones are not effective. The 
hierarchy is revised if lower ones prove to be more effective in meeting needs; 
the individual then has a new hierarchy of responses to meet needs. 

What happens to the responses that do not meet needs? If the\' are not 
rewarded and do not meet needs, they arc less likely to be given. They will 
tend to drop out of the individual’s behavior pattern. 

Certain conditions affect the speed with which the response is dropped. If 
the response is a strong habit, it will resist extinction or dropping out. But 
if it is a difficult response to make, it wdll tend to drop out more quicklv. Also, 
if the strength of other competing responses is great, the response will drop 
out more readily. 

An example will show how a new^ and difficult response could drop out. A 
student who is trying to set up a time and study schedule may be tempted to 
go to the movies as he has been in the habit of doing rather than studying 
1 low'cver, the need to study is quite strong Ixxausc he is in danger of being 
dismissed from sch(X)l if he does not make a satisfactory average. Making a 
study schedule and sticking to it is hard work; later, after a few^ attempts, he 
may end up at the movies and fail his courses. It was difficult to make the 
new response of sticking to a study schedule. Furthermore, this response had 
not actually been rew'ardcd. Even if it had, it might have dropped out. 

In the above illustration, the result of w'hat is called spontaneous recovery 
of a response is showm. The old response appeared in full force after it had 
been discarded. This happens because the inhibition or the holding dowm of 
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the behavior weakens faster than the strength of the habit or response. The 
response itself does not disappear. In the illustration, the determination not to 
go to the movies weakened faster than the liking to attend the movies during 
study time. 

It is important for the new response to be rewarded so that it will have the 
strength to replace the old one. As the old response weakens, the individual 
has the opportunity to learn new ways of behavior. If the boy who is quite shy 
can gain some success and satisfaction at the school party, that is, if he can 
make the new response of actually going and taking part in some of the activi- 
ties, the new behavior of going to parties may hasten the dropping of the old 
habit of staying away. Not rewarding an old response provides a way for the 
individual to make a new one; in fact, it actually puts pressure on him to make 
a ^cw response. If old responses were rewarded, the individual would probably 
not change or learn. A very self-satisfied person is a poor learner. 

The learner must be able to make the new and desirable response; he needs 
also to have a situation in which it may he made. Me can be helped to master 
the response and to have it ready to make at the appropriate time and the 
appropriate time can often be arranged. If it is rewarded, it will move to a high 
rank on tlie response hierarchy. 

Generalization and Discrimination. How does learning in one situation 
transfer to another? I Tow does the individual learn to make different responses 
in different situations? The concepts of generalization and discrimination pro- 
vide help in answering these questions. In these two processes, however, occur 
many of the errors in learning, or ineffective learning. 

In generalization, the individual gives a response that was rewarded in one 
situation in another situation that appears to be similar. For example, in one 
class the teacher gives the best marks to those who participate in class discus- 
sion. In another similar class the pupil will be likely to continue this rewarded 
response. In this case, the good mark is the reward. Reduction of fear ot 
anxiety can also be rewarding. Thus a pupil who has learned to reduce anxiety 
in one classroom by presenting an indifferent appearance may make the same 
response in other classes. The similarity of the situations depends upon the cues 
that the individual notices. The more similar these cues arc in different situa* 
tions, the more likely the individual will be to generalize behavior from one 
situation to another. If he notices unimportant cues or assumes that ques are 
the same when they actually are not, he may overgeneralize and behave in an 
inappropriate manner. 

In the principle of discrimination, the individual distinguishes among situa- 
tions that are actually different and responds in a manner appropriate to the 
situation. For example, spectators at a baseball game shout encouragement to 
their team and heckle the opposing pitcher. Then some individuals go to 
another event that could also be labeled a sports contest, but this time it is a 
golf tournament. 1 hey know that they do not shout encouragement to their 
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favorite as the participants arc about to drive or direct insulting remarks at the 
opposing players. Thus discrimination is needed if behavior is to be appro- 
priate. Too much generalization would get the individual in trouble. The 
individual needs to be able to discern cues that will indicate that different 
situations are actually ditterent. Too much discrimination, on the other hand, 
based on insigniHcant aspects of situations, reduces the probability of making 
appropriate responses in new situations. Suppose that the recruit had to learn 
by many different experiences that he is supposed to salute a person with a 
gold bar, a silver bar, two silver bars, and so on, rather tlgan understand that he 
salutes a person with any of a number of different insignia indicating officer 
status. 

The Effect of Reward. As has been pointed out, learning takes place when 
there is a reward of some sort. How does this reward affect the learner when 
it is near as compared to when it is far avvavr Many counseling rewards are 
far in the future, for example, a good job for which many jears of j^reparation 
are reejuired. 

'The closer the reward, the more strength it has for behavior. If the reward 
immediately follows the beha\'ior, it will be more effective. The individual s 
level of maturity plays a part in the effects of a reward. Children appear to 
need the reward to be quite close to the behavior. In adults, the reward mav be 
farther away. Hven so, immediate rewards are helpful and in some cases neces- 
sary, or the far distant goal may lose its appeal. Language plays a |>avt in bridg- 
ing the gap between what the individual is doing now and the distant reward. 
For example, the college freshman may have the ultimate goal of obtaining a 
B.A. degree. This goal is far away and may never be reached. 1 lowever, he 
receites many intermediate rewards such as quiz and exam marks, completing 
courses, moving from freshman to sophomore level. Further, he may tell him- 
self from time to time, *'1 will get that degree. I’ll be a college graduate.” Thus, 
to some extent, he can maintain the strength of the goal by telling himself 
about it. He can look ahead and anticipate a far-distant reward. 

As the individual nears the goal he makes ajiticipatory responses; some of 
these are ineffective and are not rewarded. In later behavior lor reaching the 
same goal, he may eliminate the nonrewarded and iricffcctivc responses. For 
example, the pupil who looked in other classrooms and searched for pupils he 
knew, as he tried to find the correct classroom, will eliminate these responses 
and go directly to the room the next time. Another pupil may feel apprehen- 
sive when he has to make an oral report. He may prepare an elaborate set of 
noU's and rehearse his talk over and over. When he makes the talk, however, 
he finds that elaborate notes do not help. The next time the ineffective behav- 
ior (elaborate notes) will probably be dropped. 

Thus the individual drops ineffective behavior and takes a short cut to the 
goal with the most effective responses. If fear is present, however, maladap- 
tative bcha^dor may occur as the goal is neared. For example, as the beginning 
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driver approaches a crowded intersection he may act quite ineffectively, 
stalling his car, then choking the motor and flooding it as he attempts to start 
up again. 

The Effect of Conflict. Why does an individual not do something he pro- 
fesses that he wants to dor Why does a hoy climb to the high diving board and 
then hesitate to dive in? He says and feels that he wants to do it. Why docs he 
appear to be more and more reluctant the closer he actually gets to doing it? 
The situation is one of conflict between what he wants to do and what he 
wants to avoid. The drive to do something that the individual wants to do docs 
not increase as much as the drive to avoid something that he does not want to 
do. At the |K)int where those drives are equal, he will stop, for example, as he 
arrivi's at the top of the diving board. If the drive to perform the response is 
qui^ strong, it may be greater than the drive to avoid it and he may go ahead 
anyw^ay without hesitation. Conflicting drives arc often the cause of difficulty 
in planning for the future and in adjusting to prestmt circumstances. The 
repressed conflict, as has been mentioned, may result in rather serious emo- 
tional maladjustment. 

Thinking and Problem Solving. How do individuals go about solving prob- 
lems, thinking, and making decisions? These activities may be classified as 
higher mental processes. Lip to now the discussion of learning has been pri- 
marily concerned with instrumental behavior, or that behavior which produces 
an immediate change in the external environment, such as getting out books 
and preparing a lesson. 

Suppose that the individual has a problem which involves a considerable 
amount of thinking or mental manipulation of verbal, numerical, and other 
symbols. Action is withheld until some solution is reached. It may be an emo- 
tional problem or one that is largely intellectual. Several examples may help 
to illustrate the j)rocess. 

A pupil may want to decide on a course of study to take at college. He may 
simply pick one out at random and then announce his decision to his parents, 
without being aware of why he made the choice. But suppose he has done a 
considerable amount of thinking about it. He may have considered the State 
University at first. This thought or response may have suggested to him that 
State is too near home and he would like to attend a college more distant. 
Thinking about a distant college may remind him that he has never been 
away from home for any length of time, and he might not like it. On the other 
hand, ho may decide it would be a sign of growing up to be able to be almost 
completely on his own. All this has been a mental activity, but the pupil has 
not actually done anything about it so far. This use of language in thinking 
could be <lescribcd as a series of cuc' producing responses, as each response pro- 
vided a cue for a new idea. Language used in this manner seems to play a 
major role in the higher mental processes of thinking and problem solving. As 
counseling is carried on primarily through verbal communication, it is impor- 
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tant for the counselor to have some concept of the use of language and think- 
ing, even if it is only at the stage of hypothesis. 

These cue-producing responses can assist in discrimination or generalization 
or can cause problems. For example, an individual may be driving in a strange 
city and become anxious about meeting the rush of after-work traffic. He 
recalls the day of the week and tells himself that it is Saturday and that there 
will not be an afternoon traffic rush. Thus his anxiety at being lost in a strange 
city and looking for route markers in an impatient tangle of traffic is reduced; 
he can now calmly look for road signs and stop to cheeky his map. In this way a 
series of cue-producing rcsjx)nses has helped the individual to take effective 
action. As an example of faulty generalization, the case of a pupil who con- 
siders all teachers unfair may be used. He had one teacher who was unfair and 
indifferent to his needs. He applies the label ''unfair” to each new teacher and 
proceeds to act as if this opinion were based in fact. He may not actually apply 
the label but he more or less automatically acts as if all teachers are unfair. 

For effective thinking and problem solving, a series of cue-producing 
responses (reasoning) is more effective than a scries of instrumental acts or 
“doing something” with no foresight. By reasoning, it is possible to foresee 
what will hapjxm. Suppose the pupil wants to make a good mark in a difficult 
course. He knows by past experience, and from what others say, that objective 
tests are given on questions from the lectures. He tells himself that he does 
not know the material in the lecture notes. Then he reminds himself that he 
ought to use good study habits to learn the material. Eventually he should 
decide upon a way of study and put it into effect. 

There are other details of the learning process; the ones given here, how- 
ever, appear to have the most significance for counseling. Reading in Refs. 
[6i, 1 41] and other similar references will be helpful in gaining an under- 
standing of other |X)ints of view. 

The Importance of Innate Characteristics 

In a discussion of those aspects of the individual and the environment which 
have significance for counseling, innate endowTOent should not be omitted. 
These innate characteristics include physical si/e and physical characteristics, 
build, temperament, and ability [107, chs. i6, 17; 258, pp. 208-239]. These 
characteristics are of more imp)rtance in the way that they have been modi- 
fied by experience and by the way the individual regards them than as causes 
of certain sorts of behavior. There is not much evidence to indicate how dif- 
ferences in temperament, which seem to be innate, affect the development of 
personality [107, ch. 17; 258, p, 144]. Neither is there much help from studies 
of physique and specific aspects of temperament [107, pp. 541-545; 258, p. 
148]. The overwhelming influence of experience is more important in behavior 
[107, pp. 516-518, 539-540; 258, p. 148]. 
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DifFerences in initial mental ability, while affected by experiences, are 
innate [107, pp. 5H-512]; there are limits to how much the individual may 
develop. These differences have a pronounced effect on behavior; for example, 
one individual learns rapidly while another has difficulty in following simple 
directions. 

Differences in physical characteristics are, of course, in evidence everywhere; 
of more importance than the actual physical characteristics is the way the indi- 
vidual regards them. His attitude is, to some extent, a reflection of how others 
regard his characteristics, for example, being unusually short and fat. Growth 
rates vary also, but again this does not cause a certain sort of personality devel- 
opment or directly account for certain personality characteristics. 


En^Vonmentai Effects 


The particular individual with whom the counselor is working is a unique 
personality and different from any other counsclee, because of experiences that 
he has had and the innate characteristics and previous learning that he has 
brought to those experiences. I'he earliest experiences arc primarily in the 
home. Later experiences involve those outside the home to a greater degree. As 
the individual approaches adulthood, his experiences involve a wider setting 
including a variety of persons, many institutions, and the occupational world. 
The culture and the subculture of which the individual is a member exert an 
influence on behavior, somewhat indirectly through the family at first [148, 
p. 843] and then directly upon the individual as he moves alx)ut in them. Not 
to be overlooked is the over-all influence of the wider political or national unit, 
with its ethical, economic, and social customs and laws. The influence of each 
of these characteristics of the environment is not separate; they work together 
to make the world in which the individual lives. 

To each new experience in this environment, the individual brings his own 
unique personality. He perceives and reacts toward conditions, persons, and 
situations in a personal and individual way. It is obvious that each individual 
is almost unbelievably complex. In order to begin to comprehend the meaning 
of his behavior, the counselor should have an understanding of the possible 
effects of various circumstances on individuals. He then uses this knowledge 
to assist him in understanding and helping the particular counselce with 
whom he is working. 

Some of the environmental effects that have particular significance for coun- 
seling will now be taken up. The first of these is the early home situation. 

Early Life in the Home. The infant is completely dependent upon adults 
for meeting his needs. He soon learns what attitudes and treatment to expect 
from them, whether it be love, coldness, harshness, and so on. Thus he formu- 
lates his expectations of how others react to him. With security and support, 
he feels free to try new experiences; with other sorts of treatment he may feel 
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unloved, anxious, or tense. He may experience overprotection or he may feel 
rejected. He perceives, too, one way or another, the psychological climate of 
the home. Strain or tension, even if not expressed in quarrels and open hos- 
tility, has an efFcct on him [107, pp. 621-622]. Lack of affection may cause 
behavior problems [107, p. 633]. Thus the individual is learning ways to react 
that affect his behavior at that time and later. 

In the process of socialization, the child cannot possibly have every wish 
gratified [107, p. 88]. The love and affection present in the home will make 
it easier for him to give up those things that he must rcljinquish. 1 le has mixed 
feelings, however, toward parents who b(3th reward and deny. He begins to 
form a concept of the sort of individual he is, based largely on how others react 
to him but also on innate characteristics [107, p. 633]. What is expected of 
the infant or child is influenced by the customs of the particular subculture of 
which the home is a part [107, p. 92], and by the experiences the parents have 
had as children. 

Other members of the family arc a part of the child’s world. To some extent 
there is rivalry with brothers and sisters. If he is an only child he has a quite 
different situation than if he is one of four or five. 

Thus the child learns in the home how others meet his needs and how they 
react to him, how they make demands and enforce regulations, and what 
authority means. 1 le learns, too, that parents and other persons are interested 
in other things bc'sides him. I le learns how to react to others and how to meet 
his own needs. He moves into an ever-widening environment,, involving more 
people and more situations [12, chs. 2, 3]. As he moves into other groups out- 
side the home, he has new adjustments to make. 1 le finds that he is more on 
his own, that he is more valued for what he can do than by his adherence to 
adult standards. These experiences, tex), have an efFcct on the way he reacts to 
others and what he thinks of himself. 

Later Childhood Experiences. As the child’s environment expands, he forms 
friendships and engages in more activities out of the home. Play makes 
demands for ability and cooperative activities. What he has learned so far may 
assist or retard his success. I le is finding his role in activities with peers. The 
school makes new demands. The child must submit to authority and it may 
be any of a number of types of authority. Emphasis is put upon certain behav- 
ior in the classroom and other behavior on the playground. The influence of 
the peer group begins to carry more weight. There may be conflicts between 
home values, school values, and peer values. 

The Adolescent Environment. The adolescents environment expands fat 
beyond that of childhood and new adjustments need to be made (12, chs. 6, 
7). Interest in the opposite sex is developing. The peer group and its standards 
and values becomes more significant in his life. As he approaches physiological 
and psychological maturity, he faces the need to act as an adult yet at the same 
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time he needs to depend upon the home. Plans must be made for the not too 
distant adult role; for example, he must choose a vocation. The way the indi- 
vidual has developed up to now, and the degree of acceptance by home and 
family, will have an effect on how well he is able to meet the demands of his 
new roles. Peer groups have rather definite values, attitudes, and customs, 
which in some cases conflict sharply with those of the home. Excessive 
demands u[X)n the adolescent arc often made by parents; some friction with 
parents is almost inevitable. New interests and demands seem to be largely 
responsible for what is called the emotionality and instability of adolescence 
[107, p. 693]. 

The Cultural Environment. The indirect eftVet of cultural customs and 
beliels through the home has already been mentioned [148, ch. 37; 16 1, pp. 
494^-501]. The effects of the cultural group or subgroup are also apparent in 
the neighborhood. If, for some reason, the individual has different values and 
beliefs from others in his community or subculture, there will likely be a con- 
flict between the individual and the group. 

The cultural subgroup has a jxTvasive influence on what the individual does 
and thinks, on the educational level he attains, on his occupational goals and 
the occu[)ation he enters, on his recreation, and on the organi/.ations to which he 
belongs [100; 125; 126; i6t, pp. 467-475; 251 1 . Members of a class or group 
can identify and describe the characteristics of those in their own and other 
classes; attitudes toward other classes are known and understood. Class mem 
bership goes beyond attitudes and actually has an effect on what the individual 
can do, enforced by unwritten customs in the community. It would be 
extremely helpful to the cc^unselor to read in the above references to gain an 
understanding of the effect of class membership on the development of atti- 
tudes, values, self- perception, and perception of others. The counselor will be 
able to look about his own community with increased understanding of the 
groups that exist and the effects of these groups on the coiinsclec. 

There are some effects of the wider culture that, to some extent, override 
those of the specific cultural group and to some extent arc nullified by them. 
For example, in this country, much emphasis is put ujwn initiative, getting 
ahead, and accumulating material possessions. The competitive spirit is 
rewarded and each person is ex|x?cted to staled upon his own feet. Yet fairness 
and sportsmanship are emphasized. These values apjxar to be quite pervasive, 
although they are more typical of some subcultures than others. 

There is also a belief in the good judgment of men and a faith in the col- 
lective judgments of the people. Education is generally accepted to be of great 
value. Yet, again, not everyone would give complete allegiance to these values. 

This has been only the briefest review of a few of the aspects of the environ- 
ment that affect the development of the individual. The counselor needs to be 
aware of the significance of the counselee's experiences and to be able, through 
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a background of study and experience, to assess the effects of these experi- 
ences. Any plan or method of counseling must take into account the fact of 
these experiences and the effect that they have had on the counselee. 

Choice of Occupation 

Of particular interest to counselors are hypotheses and theories of th<* way 
an individual goes about the matter of choosing an occupation. Various points 
of view utilize in different ways concepts of learning, jx^'^sonality devel(;pment 
and structure, environmental influences, and innate characteristics. C Consider- 
able attention is given to cultural demands and expectations and to the degree 
of physiological maturity of the individual as well as other aspects of behavior. 
As further research is completed, counselors may expect to have axaiJablc sub- 
stantial evidence as to how vocational choices are made and thus to hiive guides 
for better ways of helping individuals to make more effective choice;.. The fol- 
lowing is an adaptation of concepts from several different theories [82; 102, 
ch. 7; 207; 223; 227, part 2|. 

1. First, there is a growth stage during childhood where interests, roles, and 
the like are formed. 

2. Next, there is an exploratory stage, consisting of a fantasy ixriod; a ten- 
tative stage, where interests alone are first emphasi/ed, followed by emphasis 
on ability as well as interest; and then a movement toward more realism, 1 his 
may be during early and middle adolescence. 

3. Next comes the realistic phase where a compromise is made between the 
desired role in work and the actual demands and conditions of the world of 
work. This may be during later adolescence. 

4. Next conies the establishment and maintenance stage where the indi- 
vidual first tries out his plans, arrives at what seems to be the best area of work, 
and Ix'comcs more or less stable or settled in this area. This would usuallv start 
during early adulthood and continue through the major part of the individuafs 
working life. 

5. Finally, there is the stage or period of decline w^here the individual expe- 
riences decreasing physical and intellectual capacities. 1 le. may need to revise 
occupational activities and plan for retirement. 

"Fhis brief review^ does not do justice to the carefully worked out theories 
from which the concepts were drawn. It is presented to indicate w^hat is meant 
by the process of vocational ch<3ice and to stimulate the counselor to read fur- 
ther in the references. It is an interesting example of the application of some 
aspects of what is known about human behavior and its determinants to one 
particular problem which the individual faces. 
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Implications for Counseling 

From what has been covered in this chapter, a number of theories about 
counseling procedures and techniques may be drawn. These will be briefly 
described in the following paragraphs. The essential point is that counseling 
should be based on what is known or what seems to be reasonably hypothesized 
about behavior. 

The Counselor as a Person. The counselee perceives the counselor in a 
unic|ue way, based upon his past experiences and other persons in his life. I le 
assigns tlie counselor a role. As he ])robably has had little experience wuth 
counselors, he may project needs in assigning the counselor his role. Subcul- 
tural influences and values play a part. His reaction to the counselor may be 
distorted by inefl’eetive generalization; he transfers attitudes held toward others 
to the counselor and acts as if they are true. 

Obviously, then, the c|uality of the relationship is affected by the sort of 
person the counselor is and even more by the way the counselee perceives him. 
The ccjunselor’s job is to help the counselee gain a realistic understanding of 
the role of the ct)unselor and to accept it. 

While the counselee reacts to the counselor as a person and as a member of 
a j)rofessionai group (counselors), the counselor also reacts to the counselee. 
Thus the counselor should be aware of his own needs and defenses as he works 
in th(' personal counseling situation. He too may overgenerali/e about the 
counselee because of past experiences, biases, and the like. He may “use** the 
counselee in some way to satisfy his own needs, f(;r example, to dominaie 
others. 

The Counselee's Expectations. Just as the counselee will bring certain atti- 
tudes toward others, including the ('ounsedor, to the counseling situation, he 
will have certain expectations about what counseling is and what it does. 
These expectations are based on needs, on past experiences (tor example, he 
may expect to be told what to do), and on what he knows about counseling. I le 
may be under the impression that counseling and testing are synonymous and 
that tests will predict the future. 

1 he counselee may experience ambivalence, or a need to request counseling 
competing with a need to deny it. Also, he may feel anxiety in approaching a 
new and strange situation. It is quite easy for the counselor to forget that coun- 
seling is a different and undefined experience for most adolescents. 

The counselee's expectations may be expressed verbally and by his behavior, 
or they may be carefully hidden, as behind a mask of friendliness or humility. 
The counselor needs to be aware that the counselee has some sort of expecta- 
tions and help the counselee to express them. The counselor would not, of 
course, force the counselee on the defensive about his expectancies but rather 
would accept them just as he accepts the counselee as a person. 
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The Physical Setting. Privacy and comfort arc important in the counseling 
situation to help reduce tension, eliminate distractions, and provide an atmos- 
phere for effective thinking. T he counselor can help reduce threat if he and 
the counselce arc alone. Many counselces feel that other students may think 
they are in trouble, lacking in self-sufficiency, or odd, if they are seen talking 
to a counselor. T hey may become more tense and anxious than they would 
otherwise be and have dillicult) in expressing themselves or in planning. 

Physical comfort usually helps to reduce mental strain and tension. It would 
augment what the counselor does to establish a permissixe and accepting 
atmosj)hcre. T hus seating, lighting, and ventilation should add to the comfort 
of both the counselor and counselec. The actual location of the counselec’s 
and counselors chairs makes a dilference. T hey can be so arranged that both 
appear to be working together, or in such a wax that the counselor is more or 
less a judge and decision maker. 

Beginning in a Permissive Atmosphere. It has been pointed out that the 
counselor needs to line! out xvhat the counselee's conception *)f counseling is. 
TTiis is one rc*ason for beginning in a perraissixe manner. The counselce is, to 
some extc'nt, testing the limits and characteristics of the counseling situation, 
lie xvanls to discoxer hoxv much he can become inxolvcxl and hoxv much he 
can safely rexc‘al of his self. If he feels lack of acceptance or threat (criticism, 
blame) he must defend his self; he must maintain his sell rc'spect. lie is not 
ready to learn to make plans and derisions .ind to linci nexv xxax's to behaxe. 
Practically all the concepts of personalitx and le.irning discussed in this chap 
ter xvould support the princi|)le ol a permissixe bc'ginning in counseling. 

T here is also a permissixe and accepting atmosphere to later stages in the 
counseling j)rocess; in this scat ol atmosphere the counselce can trx out nexx 
and more desirable response's, can lace nexv ideas about himself, and can talk 
about emotionally ehargc'd subjects. More ellectixe learning is possible; for 
example, the eoiinselcr may perceive new and important cuc's or may gain 
insight into the elements causing conllict. As emotional tension is lessened, hi' 
can consider a xvicler range of possible behaxior. 

Information about the Counselee. Prom the discussion of I actors affecting 
behaxior, a large number of reasons for collcvting data about the counselce 
may be draxvn. It is advisable that all available information be used and to as 
great a dc'gree as practical. The counselee is helped U» make a choice or dcc i- 
sioii. TTie fexver "unknowns” involxed in the plan, the moie possibility there is 
that it xvill be a good one. Accurate information about the counselee tends to 
reduce the unknowns. 

Information about the individual includes more than data about psycho- 
logical trails such as intelligence and interests, and physical characteristics 
such as health and physical handicaps; of primary importance is the way the 
indixTdual secs himself and his world. What is his concept of himself? How 
does it compare with the way he really is? What role is he playing and what 
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roles does he want to play? What are his goals? Only with such comprehensive 
data can the counselor begin to understand the counselee. 

The purpose of using a variety of information-getting techniques is to collect 
the sorts of data needed. Some techniques obtain somewhat the same types of 
information, but usually they involve a different view of the individual, for 
example, the autobiography and anecdotal records. 

Psychological traits are relatively stable and knowledge of them gives some 
basis for predicting behavior. Physical characteristics are of primary importance 
according to the way the individual sees them. All these traits, characteristics, 
and so on are organized into a unique personality. I’hc counselee acts in pre- 
dictable ways based upon the organization of his personality. He will accept 
certain information based on what he thinks is acceptable and reject other that 
he considers unacceptable, lie will find satisfaction in playing certain roles 
and will experience frustration and discontent in others. The counselor must 
know as much as possible alx^ut these aspects if he is to help the coun- 
selce. 

The collection of information about the counselee assists the counselor in 
determining what the real problem or need is. The process also enables the 
counselor to plan ways of helping the counselee and to formulate hypotheses 
or expectancies about what the counselee may do in counseling as a result of 
the counselor s actions. For example, the counselor may decide that he needs 
to provide occupational information to the counselee to help him understand 
how unrealistic his plans are. 

Importance of Past and Present Environment. Learning about the counselee 
includes learning alx)ut his environment. Several aspects need additional 
emphasis and arc worth mentioning separately. The outstanding point is that 
the environment charactei ized by a subculture has values and customs that 
may be meaningful and imp)rtant to the counselee but not to the counselor. 
To understand the counselee, the counselor has to have some understanding of 
what the counselee is adjusting to and what is acceptable to his environment. 

Certain other environmental factors in the community and home may 
amount to limiting factors, for example, not enough financial resources for the 
counselee to attend college, no suitable place for study in the home. Group or 
class membership may set up barriers to education, occupations, or social activi- 
ties. These, of course, must be understotjd if the counselee is to be given real- 
istic help. 

Need for Structuring. It has already been pointed out that the counselee has 
certain expectations about counseling when he comes in for help. It was also 
pointed out that the counselor should know what these expectancies are. It 
also seems desirable to let the counselee know what to expect if the learning 
situation (counseling) is to be as effective as possible. The counselee will, as 
he tries to get his bearings in the counseling situation, draw upon past expe- 
riences and past relationships, none of which are apt to be at all like the coun- 
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seling experience. Structuring is simply a way to help the counselee learn as 
directly and effectively as possible what he can expect from counseling. 

Providing Information. It has been pointed out that the counselee needs to 
enhance and protect the self. It has also been brought out that he perceives 
according to experiences and needs. Furthermore, he learns when he has a 
need or motivation to learn. Thus in getting information across to the coun- 
selce, the counselor needs to find the moment when it is needed, to present it 
in a way that will allow the counselee to consider it rather than force him to 
defend himself from it, and to check on counselee distortions. A neutral wav of 
presenting data would appear to allow the counseled, the most freedom in reac- 
tion to it. If he feels it necessary, the counselee can reject the information 
without rejecting the counselor. 

It seems reasonable to assume that information about the counselee and his 
present and future environments is very frec|uently of concern to him and 
seldom without any emotion-arousing content. It also appears reasonable to 
assume that the counselor will often not be able to judge whether or not the 
information will be received as threatening or enhancing, even though he 
understands the counselee rather well. Thus, very seldom should information 
be considered purely “factual.'* In presenting any sort of information, the 
counselor should be alert for signs of emotional reactions. 

Referral, in the discussion of behavior, it was |)ointed out that eondiets and 
mechanisms may be out of tUr awareness of the individual and mav be the 
cause of maladaptive behavior. Help for these problems is a long-term ]>rocess 
and one that requires the services of a specialist; referral is usually needed, lb 
build a relationship w'ith a really maladjusted person mav cause all sorts of 
difficulties bevoiul the skill of the counselor, bbr example, a strong dependency 
may develop which the counselor is unable to end without psychological dam- 
age to the counselee. 

Referral lor other problems, such as for occupational information or help 
with a physical handicap, mav be necessar^'. LIsualh', howexer, the need for 
referral in these situations is more obvious than with emotiojial j)roblems, and 
it is usually easier to make the referral. 

Resistance to Change. I he self-concept is rather stable and resistant to 
change; the pattern of needs and responses has been built up over a long 
period ol time and is modified slowly. Thus the counseh r should not expect 
new^ responses or patterns of bcha\'ior to emerge quickly. Furthermore, he 
should not feel frustrated or that he has failed to help the counselee if effec- 
tive plans and decisions are not made quickly and easily. 

Even when the counselee tries new ways of behaving, old responses will 
return, particularly if new ones are not immediately rewarding. It is often diffi- 
cult to ensure that the new and more appropriate responses will be rew^arded. 

Defenses may be strong; the counselee may reject xvhat appear to be rea- 
sonable plans and persist in following some impractical course. These defenses 
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are of importance to the counselee and serve some purpose in his behavior. 
The counselor cannot expect the counselee to drop them quickly, without 
something to replace them in maintaining his opinion of himself. 

Possibility lor Learning or Relearning. In spite of what has been said about 
slowness of change, it can and docs take place; otherwise, there w^ould be no 
point in counseling services. It has already been pointed out that needs are 
learned and new ones can replace old ones. The process of establishing and 
changing the response hierarchy shows how new and more productive behav- 
ior may be developed in and through counseling. 

Perceiving new cues, or perceiving old cues in a different way. can help the 
counselee in making effective generalizations and discriminations. Ihe coun- 
selor can assist the counselee in this process. 1 le can also help to identify con- 
flicts and to briny out the elements involved in the conflicts as a means of 
resolving them. 1 le can bring the needed elements for learning to the coun- 
selee s attenti(Hi bv reflection, interpretation, (^r qui'slioning, and can help the 
counselee to idcntil\ the ajipropriatc cues for behax ior and to find the sorts of 
responses that will Ivj rewarded. For example, the counselee can lx; helped to 
find rewarding aspects of skilled trade work although he has previously 
thought of it as an inferior type of work lit only for those who could not 
attend college. 

The learning process can result in new goals, new levels of aspiration, a new 
concept of self, and new strength of motivation. Short cuts to eflective behav- 
ior may be developed. Some of the reward may come in the c'ounseling situa- 
tion; for example, feeling satisfied that a definite plan has been made, finding 
a wav to develoj) potentialities in a training program, or finding suitable alter- 
natives to an unsu' cessful jdan. The major rewards, however, must come out- 
side the counseling situation in evervday life, for example, recognition and 
acceptance bv j)eers, success in school, or feeling of satisfaction in work. 

Motivation. It has been pointed out that the individual learns when he has 
a drive or need to learn. Without motivation, no value can be expected to be 
derived from counseling. The counselor needs, therefore, to discover what 
motives tir needs the counselee has. It is jiossible, also, to help the counselee 
build motivation toward worthwhile goals. 

Each individual has some needs that he is trying to meet and goals that he 
is attempting to achieve. He may not be aware of what he is trying to do or 
why he is tr\ ing to do it. Thus the counselor must trv to understand how the 
counselee’s behavior scn’e$ liim. Motivation must be understood and capi- 
talized upon. For example, an attempt to gain recognition by disruptive behav- 
ior can be channeled into new ways of behavior that will be more effective in 
reaching the goal. 

The counselor can help the counselee develop motivation. Formulating and 
setting up desirable goals is one way. Since near goals have more strength, 
intermediate goals may be set up. Some success strengthens reward value; the 
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counselor can help the counselee achieve success and increase motivation 
toward desirable behavior. 

Whatever progress is made in counseling depends upon the counselee s 
motivation; the counselor should be constantly aware of its influence. He must 
realize that the counselee s goals may be quite different from counselor goals, 
and that the drive to do something must come from within the counselee 
rather than from the counselor. 

The Counselee's Decisions. It is an important principle of counseling that 
the counselee should make his own decisions. This is related to motivation, 
which has just been discussed. For goals to be reaily effective, the counselee 
must, himself, choose them. He will not give his "wholehearted energies to 
attain a goal or plan imposed by others. He has no reason to feel personally 
involved in a decision that was made bv someone else; he can shift the blame 
for failure and cannot expect much real credit for success. If the pressure to 
accept the goal is great, the counselee may display various sorts of personality 
mechanisms that retard or prevent progress toward the goal. At the same time 
he may give the appearance (and may believe) that he is trying as hard as he 
can. He may not actually be aware of the effect of the conflict between his 
personal desires and those of others which he is forced to follow. 

The counselee s concept of himself and his roles are revised by him based on 
his own learning. If he sees himself as a failure he usually cannot be argued 
or coerced out of this belief. I le must reorganize his perceptions of himself to 
make a real change in the way he thinks of himself. 

The role of counseling in a democratic society makes it essential that the 
individual have freedom of choice. I Ic even has the freedom to make mistakes. 
It would, of course, be best if he made a gcK)d decision and made it the first 
time. 

Worth of the Counselee's Decision. Even though the counselee makes his 
own decisions, the counselor uses his ability to help him arrive at a good deci- 
sion. I le makes skillful use of information alxiut the counselee himself, but 
more than this, he needs to help the counselee project himself into the situa- 
tions or environments about which decisions arc to be made. This makes essen- 
tial the use of occupational and other information. The situation should be 
understood in all its psychological, scK'iological, and physical characteristics, 
and the counselee needs to be able to relate these aspects to information about 
himself. 

It is apparent, too, that the counselor needs to acquaint the counselee with 
situations or information of which he may not be aware, for example, occupa- 
tions which will enable him to play a preferred role. 

it is also apparent that the counselor must point out or help the counselee 
identify probable difficulties in carrying out plans. Some prediction is possible, 
although it cannot be done as precisely as desirable. Furthermore, all eventu- 
alities cannot be anticipated. 
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The counselor must Further help the counselec accept information that has 
a bearing on the counselee s plans. It is not enough to merely present "facts” 
to the counselee, without being concerned about whether he uses these facts. 

Occupational Choice. The way individuals select occupations may provide 
suggestions for counseling and indicate types of help needed. It is reempha- 
sized here because of its relevance to counseling. It points up the fact that 
help, including counseling help, should be given over a period of time and 
furnishes bases for the sort of help that may be given at various stages in the 
life of the individual. Also ajiparent from studies of theories of occupational 
choice are the levels of development the individual should have reached at 
various stages in growth and education. The concept of occuj^ational choice as 
a developmental j^roccss adds weight to the statement that counseling should 

more of a developmental help than a remedial one. It also has implications 
for where counseling should be available in the school and what its aims 
should be. 

Counselor Roles. In order to help the counselec learn effectively, the coun- 
selor actually takes different roles at different times during the counseling 
process. All roles are, howoxer, in the general framework of counseling as 
defined in Chapter i. At the early stages, the counselor helps the counselee 
to sp<ak freely about himself; later, he helps the counselee gain understand- 
ings and attitudes that will enable him to develop effective plans and make 
wise decisions. Each role is designed to help the counselee do most effectively 
what he wants and needs to do at that time. For example, if information is 
needed to facilitate the progress of counseling, the counselor obtains the infor- 
mation or ensures that it is obtained. If the counselee is hazy and confused 
about his attitudes or interests, the counselor assists him to clarify them. 

The concept of changing roles is based u]X)n the assumption that in the 
counseling process or the learning process the individual needs different sorts 
of help at different stages. The counselor acts as the helper. It is felt that early 
in counseling the counselor helps the counselee to get used to the situation 
and the relationship, to become oriented, and to bring out and discuss all sort^ 
of relevant data. These are the data with which they work later in the prc'cess. 

The learner (counselee), it could be assumed, would expect the helper 
(counselor) to play the role that is most helpful. He does not know just what 
that role is, but will very likely recognize that it is "right” if it is helpful. 
Needless to say, the role of authority never fits naturally into this learning or 
counseling process, as it does not promote the sort of learning that should be 
characteristic of counseling. 

Counseling as Verbal Help. Counseling is largely symbolic behavior. Lan- 
guage is the primary method of experiencing in counseling. The past can be 
reviewed, events can be relived emotionally, and new situations can be vicari- 
ously experienced. The future environment can be explored at the symbolic 
level. Expressions, gestures, and similar nonverbal behavior also play a part in 
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counseling. The importance is determined by the symbolic meaning attached 
to them by the counselor or counselcc. 

The process of thinking can occur in the counseling situation. Plans may be 
weighed; action may be suspended until decisions are carefully evaluated. 
Experiences may be reexamined and new interpretations made. For example, 
threatening cues in an experience may be reassessed as actually nonthreat- 
ening. 

The importance of the principle is simply that the primary medium of coun- 
seling communication— language— enables the individual to learn more effec- 
tive behavior, some desirable attitudes, more balanced emotional reactions, and 
new roles for satisfactory self-expression. 

This is only a brief summary of what the science of behavior implies for 
counseling. The discussion could, of course, be elaborated in considerable 
detail. It should Ix^. adequate, however, to indicate bases for the particular 
approach to counseling described in this book. 


SUMMARY 

The counselor needs some bases for what he does to help the individual. Hascs 
may be derived from concepts about personality, learning, innate characteristics and 
their effect on behavior, and environmental influences. 'Thest'. bases [rrovidc the 
framework for a way of working with the individual to help him. Within the 
framework variations arc made to adapt counseling to the needs of the particular 
counselcc. 


CHECKS ON UNDERSTANDING 

1 . What is meant by the term, concept of selfr 

2. Why docs an iiidiA'idual .see a situation or person in a unique w^ay? 

3. Why is the individuafs personality not due cntirelv to experiences? 

4. What is a learned need? 

<). Why might a pupil have a pcxircr opinion of himself than the facts in the case 
would warrant? 

6. Why d(xs the culture or class of an individual affect personality? 

7. How' can size, apjiearance, and physical maturity help or hinder adjustment? 

8. Why does the counselor collect information about the counselcc? 

9. Why does the counselor refrain from telling the counselcc w'hat to do? 

10. Define adjustment. Describe a person you w^ould classify as normal. 

1 1. How does the counselor as a person affect the counseling process? 

12. Why is it so important for the counselor to recognize counselee feelings and 
emotions? 

13. What arc some basic considerations which the counstdor should keep in 
mind as he helps the counselee plan and make decisions? 
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THINGS TO DO 

1 . Read a ease study and prepare a personality description from it. 

2. Observe a situation in which an individual is learninj; something. Can you 
inter from his behavior what the learning process is? Ask him to ‘'think aloud'' and 
see if you can identify the process. 

3. See if you can identify classes or levels in your own community. 

4. Inter\new several counselors to determine what concept of personality they 
use as a basis for their counseling. 

5. Read a case study and ick^ntilv the effect of environmental conditions and of 
innate characteristics. Hie case studies in Kef. [259] will be of considerable value 
as examples of what to look for and how to interpret it. 

6. Analyze the groii[) structure and influences in your community. Identify as 
many of these groups as you can. What effect does group membership have on suc- 
cess in schoolwork? A grou]i may he a club, an organization, or a social class [100]. 

Select a pupil who is making low grades or is about to drop out of school. See if 
you can place him in one or more of the groups that you identified. Then formulate 
vour ansivers to the following questions: 

a. What effect does his group membership have upon his educational oppor- 
tunities? 

/;, Docs liis group membershij) have any effect on vocational opjiortunitics in the 
community? I low? 

e. How might a teacher tend to rate a student wdio was a member of a less 
favored group than the teacher? Who was a member of the Stimc grou|> as the 
teacher? Who was a member of a more favored group? (“Rate" may be interpreted 
in such ways as grading on written work, grading on oral comments in class, and 
ratings on such traits as responsibility, tact, coo^K^rativeness. The “group" may be 
interpreted as socioeconomic.) 

7. Read a typescript of a counseling case, such as those in Refs. [39, 94, 264], 
and describe the jiroccss that the counselor appeared to be using. 

8. Observe a counseling session and see if you can infer the counselor's approach 
and what he is trying 1® do. Interview him later to discover why he did what he did. 

9. /\s the most important purpose iif this chapter is to indicate that counseling 
procedures and techniques should have bases and to provide some bases for coun- 
seling, one of the most helpful activities that you could do would be to study and 
e\'aluate bases for coun.seling and procedures and techniques derived from these 
ba.ses. The data for study may he obtained from observation and interviewing of 
counselors, and from books and research studies by counselors. You might prepare 
an outline based upon jxiints covered in this chapter as a means for organizing data. 
You will also find it helpful to do some reading about therapy and interview a 
therapist. The ultimate objective is to enable you to formulate rather definite rea- 
sons for the sort of c^ounseling you do. 

10. Evaluate a recording of a counseling session or sessions that you have eon- 
ducted. Can you give reasons for doing w'hat you did? 



CHAPTER 8 


Other Sources 
of Information 
about the Student 


T he counselor lias available*, in addition to those* types 
alrt'acK disciissexl, a nuinher of other \cr\ use'ful 
sources of data about the individual. Usually he will study these sources out- 
side of the actual lace-to-face relationship; they max' not be used in the coun- 
seling process itself. J he counselor mav, howexer, ask the counselee to l urnish 
the information while they are together in a counseling session, hurthermoie, 
the counselor may bring a |iortiiHi of the information, such as the completed 
time schedule, to the counseling session, lay it on the desk, and discuss it with 
the counselee. 

There are four aspects of these sources of information about which the 
counselor should know: first, when to use them if the information is not 
already available; second, how to use the techniques; third, what the informa- 
tion obtained by these techniques means; and fourth, how to use the technique 
and information in the counseling process. 

The details of setting up and using these techniques in the school guidance 
program arc beyond the scope of this chapter. Excellent discussions <)n the 
guidance program use of the techniques may be found in Ref. [77] and other 
similar books. 

In this chapter, emphasis is on collecting and interpreting the information; 
while some attention is given to using the data with the counselee, more 
detailed discussion of this process is reserved for Chapters 12 and 13. 
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Anecdofal Records 

The anecdotal record is a brief, factual report of pupil behavior made by 
someone who actually has observed his behavior. Comments, suggestions for 
action to be taken, as well as interpretation may be added but should be kept 
separate from the factual objective report of the behavior. 

When fo Collect Anecdotal Records. Assuming that there arc no such 
reports in the cumulative record folder or that the ones available are quite old 
or incomplete, the counselor might feel that the sort of information provided 
in anecdotal records would bt* helpful. For example, suppose that he needed 
indications of consistent patterns of behavior in dealing with others. A typical 
question might be how the counselee reacts to other pupils and teachers. How 
floes he express his needs? Does he attempt to dominate situations, does he 
play a passive role, or does he try to escape from competition? Then the coun- 
selor often needs to know how others react to the counselee. Is he involved in 
group activity? Do others look to him for advice? Is his opinion valued? When 
there is a need to know more about behavior in everyday life situations, the 
anecdotal record provides helpful information. This is the sort of information 
that cannot be obtained very well in the face-to-face counseling situation 
where the counselee, for a short period of time, may act quite differently from 
his usual behavior. 

It would be best if the anecdotal records covered a rather substantial period 
prior to counseling. After counseling has started there would be less time to 
obtain a desirable number of observations. However, the counselor might 
obtain the help of several teachers in collecting a series of records after coun- 
seling has begun. 

Using Anecdotal Records. Usually the counselor would not collect anec- 
dotal records on the counselee, but there might be times when the counselor 
would actually make the observation himself. He may also help teachers learn 
how to obtain them. Furthermore, being familiar with the way that observa- 
tions are made provides assistance to the counselor in interpreting anecdotal 
records. 

The anecdotal record is a factual, objective, “photographic” account of a 
specific example of behavior. The observer sets down exactly what hapjXined, 
including quotations of what was ^id, if possible. Evaluative words and 
expressions are not used. The result is an account of what happened as accu- 
rately as the observer can describe it. The reader can “see” the behavior almost 
as if he had been present. If there is an evaluation or interpretation of the 
incident, it is kept separate. 

The most difficult aspect of writing anecdotal records is to keep personal 
opinion out of them. For example, suppose that the counselor read an anecdote 
such as the following: “This morning John came into class late, deliberately 
slammed the door, acted in a very unruly manner to me, and made it plain to 
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everyone that he was not interested in the lesson/' All you know is that John 
was late (not how late), and that the door was closed with some unknown 
amount of noise (how many high school students close a door silently?). The 
counselor may imagine that the teacher was rather perturbed by John s be- 
havior, but he might have some difliculty in determining whether the teacher 
was in an irritable mood or John was particularly annoying. 

Instead of this, suppose the teacher had written the following: “J^^hn came 
in the room about five minutes after the tardy bell, pushed the door closed 
without attempting to hold it, dropped his books on the desk, not picking up 
one that fell on the floor, and sat looking out of- the window during the 
remainder of the jXTiod.’' While John might not have looked out of the win- 
dow all of the i^eriod, this at least seems to be a factual and objective report on 
what happened. Reading the latter re|)ort one gets cjuite a different impression 
of John from that given by the former. 

Comments and interpretative statements should be labeled as such and kept 
separate from the factual report. For example, under comments, the teacher 
might say, “John seemed to be ciuite upset or angry about something, and 
presumably used disturbing actixities and deliberate inattention to ‘blow off 
steam.’” 1 his is the ])articular teacher’s iutcrprctaiioii of the incident. It may 
be (|uite accurate or it may not. The teacher or counselor max' use the inter- 
pretation to help in understanding John, but he is axxaie that it is the meaning 
given to the incident by another person. 

1 he observer might have suggestions to make concerning the pu|>i1 and 
these, too, should be re ported separately from the incident itself. For e*xample, 
the teacher might sav: “It xvould seem to be hel|fful for the counselor to talk 
to John to find the causes of his present attitude.’' 

Anecdotal records mav be made in anv of a number of different forms. 
A suggested form is shoxvn on |iage 18^. An entire sheet is to be used. A 
smaller form eould be employed, but the standard si/e sheet of paper fits into 
the cumulatixe record cjuite nicely, and records may be clipped together in 
sequence. The incident is identified by the observer’s name, xvhen it xvas made, 
and where it xvas made. Space is jirovided for the factual rejxirt, and places 
are designated for inter|5retalion and recommendations. When the teacher is 
making the record, the sheet could be folded to leax e only the anecdote section 
exposed. I’hiis it would not be necessary to use a conspicuously large form in 
recording the observation on the spot. 

A number of behavior incidents reported over a period of time will gixe 
more information about jiersistent patterns of behavior and xvill enable the 
counselor to discern trends in btdiavior. The more extensive (and dependable) 
data the counselor has, the more confidence he can put in his conclusions 
about the counselce. Thus if the records are collected only after the pupil 
entered into counseling, they may cover only a short period of time and may 
not reflect persistent patterns or indicate the direction of trends. There is a 
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Pupii Dofe 

Class ond time. . 


Anecdote: _ 


Interpretation: 


Observer . . 




Suggestions: 




definite advantage in collecting anecdotal records svstematicallv as part of the 
guidance or personnel program. Inferences, such as the one already given, will 
pnn ide help to the school in setting up such a system. 

Interpreting the Information. In searching for the meaning of the anecdotal 
descrijnions, the counselor would first evaluate the objectivity with which 
they appear to be written. If the)' seem to he largely o]>ini()n, evaluation, 
critieisms, and judgments, the counselor can tell very little or nothing about 
the counsclee. 

If the records appear to be factual enough for use, the counselor then needs 
to consider the scope of the records or the amount of behavior that has been 
sampled, lie cannot arrive at conclusions about the counsclee from two or 
three records. Thev may be good samples of behavior or they may not. I rom 
the most valid representation of the counsclee, the records should cover a 
substantial period of time and should reflect behavior in different sorts of 
situations. 

Data about the counsclee from anecdotal records need to be interpreted in 
combination with other data obtained by other means. They should nr»t be 
used alone as a basis for understanding why the counselee does as he does and 
what can be done to help him. The counselor may get clues and ideas to follow 
up from these types of observations, as well as information about what the 
counsclee actually does, but he should check these against other data, rather 
than accept them as proved facts. 

Since anecdotal records give behavior descriptions of the counselee in life 
situations, the counselor looks for behavior that will indicate what the coun- 
selec is really like in his dealings with others. He might begin to study the 
collection of records by asking questions such as: 'Is there evidence that 
the counselee is accepted by others?*’ “Does he give indications of having 
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ability to inBuence others and to lead them?*' “What sorts of sit^iations cause 
him to withdraw?"' Or he may begin to read over the anecdotes and search for 
behavior patterns and trends. As these emerge, the counselor may look for 
confirming evidence. I Ic searches particularly for evidence of strengths and 
positive aspects of the counselee, but at the same time he notes weaknesses 
and areas of difficulty. 1 le formulates a description of the individual and tries 
to make it a consistent and understandable one. He compares the meaning or 
inferences he has drawn from the data with those from other data. For exam- 
ple, if the counselee has said he dislikes sch(X)l, is low in mental ability, and 
shows a jxittern (in anecdotal records) of inattentiveness in class and resent- 
ment of teachers, the counselor may suspect that this is an individual who 
finds schoolwork too difficult and is defending himself bv this behavior. Thus 
anecdotal behavior descriptions are compared w^ith other data. A pupil may 
exhibit the same sort of behavior in the classrixm for a number of reasons, 
including emotional conflicts in the home. 

Several anecdotal records that the counselor found in John Doe s cumulative 
record folder will illustrate what is meant by interpretative comments rather 
than factual reporting. Read them over and identify t)bserver comments that 
would not be very useful. Then look for e\'idence which could be used to 
answer the following (piestions: 

1. I low does John get along with other students? 

2. 1 low does John react to the unsympathetic attitude of teachers? 

3. Are there any indications of leadership abiliu? 

Record ^ (undated) 

Today in class rei-itation J<>hn said that he* had not had timo to prepare his lesson. I asked 
him why he couldn't if everyone else rould. Ho was offended by this beqan to whisper and 
tell jokes to other students m order to disturb them. I stopped this immedia+e'y. 

Miss Swift Latin I 

Record #2 

John rame to mo after ''lass and asked if I would help him with the moth lesson. He said, 
"I would sure appreciate it, because I can't qo out at niqht until I qet all the ncmework. 
Everybody else qets them and I don't." I replied that others were havinq trouble too, and 
that I was havinq a special session that afternoon. He so'd that he would be glad to conre. 
Comment: John is a hard worker and is trying to learn. His family probably are chocking 
up on him at home, but this does not soom to be the only reason for his concern. 

Mr. Brown, Math I 

Record #3 

John Doe is a lazy student. Today he had not finished his English the.ne and when I asked 
h»m why, he used the welLworn excuse that he had spent too much time on other lessons. 
What ho needs is some discipline at homo, John Sharp, Eng. I 

Record #4 

Today in class meeting to plon for the Junior-Senior party, there was a discussion as to 
whether the party should bo held in the school auditorium or in the Half-Moon Dance Hall. 
The discussion was getting heated when John got up and said, "Everybody who wants to pay 
three doPars instead of one please hold up your hands with the money." Everyone laughed 
at this, and after a few more com.ments, the school auditorium was selected. 

Comment: John seems to be able to influence others and get them to agree with him. 

Jane Jones. Junior Home Room 
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These anecdotal records illustrate varying degrees of objectivity in reporting 
what actually occurred. Rate them as '‘factual/' '‘fact and opinion/' and 
“opinion.’' Note too that the counselor would need more records than these 
few to learn much about John. The school has no plan for collecting anecdotal 
records and so very few were actually made. 

Using the Information in Counseling. The sort of information collected by 
anecdotal records is of particular value to the counselor as it helps him to 
understand how the counsclce reacts to real life situations. However, it is not 
the sort of information that would be brought directly into the counseling 
situation. In the first place, since the counsclce very likely did not know that 
his bcha\'ior was beinsj observed and recorded, he might be somewhat embar- 
rassed or resentful if he were confronted with the actual records. The most 
important use is to add to other data in order to make inferences about the 
^counseb'c’s patterns and trends in behavior and to formulate hypotheses about 
^his probable behavior in other situations. 

Valuable clues for further investigation may be obtained from anecdotal 
records. For example, if the counsclce seems to show aggressive behavior to- 
ward certain classmates, the counselor may want to search for the bases for 
the behavior. An illustration may help show the sort of clues that may be 
obtaiiK'd from anecdotal records. A pupil, who seems to be cjuite likable and 
who seemed to exhibit leadership behavior in the classroom and in activities, 
was nevertheless disliked by other pupils. Anecdotal records pictured his be- 
hax'ior and the reactions of others. The counselor looked further into this 
puzzling situation and found that, because of an incident that had occurred 
years before, the pupil's family (and the pupil) were disliked and distrusted 
by people in the C(mmunity. 

Anecdotal records are particularly useful to the counselor in that they show 
persistent patterns of behavior and the duration and direction of trends. For 
example, a counselec was only moderately skilled in getting along with others. 
1 le would not be judged very successful in interpersonal relations when only 
his present status was considered. However, a series of anecdotal records 
extending over several years showed that he had made a great deal of progress 
in this respect and that the trend was one of increasingly greater social coTiipe- 
tcnce. Then, too, anecdotal records give indications of the effect of counseling 
both while it is in progress and after it has been completed, so that the coun- 
selor is able to estimate W'hat changes have taken place. For this purpose the 
counselor may take some records himself or request others to keep anecdotal 
records on the counselee during and after counseling. 

The Autobiography 

The autobiography is an account of the counselee's life as he sees it. Usually 
likes and dislikes, interests, plans, reasons for behavior, and similar topics are 
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requested of the counselec rather than merely a chronological listing of events. 
In a sense, the autobiography is a projective technique. The counselee de- 
scribes events, people, and his actions from his own point of view. While his 
report may not be factually accurate and may even be intentionally distorted, 
it usually gives the teacher or counselor insight into the counselee s personal 
and private world. This is particularly true for the counselee who writes better 
than he talks. Such counselees may give information in the autobiography 
that the counselor would have great difficulty in obtaining otherwise. On the 
other hand, the counselee who does not express himself very well in writing 
may not produce a very helpful autobiography. However, elegance in style is 
not a prerequisite for a useful autobiography. 

Obtaining the Autobiography. Sometimes pupils write autobiographies as 
an assignment in a class, such as an English class. If an autobiography were 
already available, the counselor would use it along with other records and 
rc[X)rts. However, this source of data is infrequently used [199] and often it 
will be up to the counselor to decide whethc'r or not he wants it and to request 
that the counselee w'ritc an autobiography. Then, too, in many instances the 
available autobiography may be a brief, superficial page or so that was obvi- 
ously done with little thought or effort. In this event the counselor would 
want to obtain a more extensive and carefully prepared one. 

It would appear desirable to have an autobiography on each counselee, 
which should be written early in counseling. The autobiograjdiy prox idcs 
information which supplements other types of data and which may not be 
obtained in any other way. It is particularly useful when the counselor wishes 
to get at aspects of the counselee s inner world, his feelings about others, his 
view of himself, his goals, fears, and problems, rhus when the counselor feels 
that he needs to know how the counselee perceives the world about him and 
to gain an iinderstanding of the way he sees events and people, he would par 
ticLilarly want to obtain an autobiography. This need is often felt with the 
counselee who seems to be introverted, who keeps his problems and needs 
to himself, and who does not say too much about inner feelings. On the other 
liand, counselors are often surprised to find that every individual has un- 
cxpt'cted facets to his life that are revealed by the autobiography. Thus it is 
difficult to say that the autobiography should be used with this or that sort 
of person and at a certain time in some cases and not in others. 

Collecting Information, lliere arc two general approaches to having the 
counselee w^ ile an autobiography. In the unstructured approach the counselor 
would gi\e him only a few directions, such as asking him to put down the 
story of his life and to indicate experiences in certain areas such as family 
relations, education, and so on. The directions would be so brief and general 
that the counselee would have to decide what to include. An example of a 
rather brief set of directions is given with the excerpts from John Doe s auto- 
biography. The second approach is to structure the autobiography by giving 
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the counsclee an outline to follow or a list of questions to answer [189, 
pp. 11--14; 217, pp. 14-16], Although there is not a great deal of evidence as 
to which approach is of the most value, the structured autobiography might 
obtain more information than the unstructured [56], 

The usefulness of the autobiography is dependent upon the counselee’s free- 
dom and sincerity in exj^ressing himself and his degree of motivation to write 
about himself. Therefore the counselor should have established rap|X)rt with 
the counselee before asking for the autobiography. It might be helpful to 
have the* counselee write se\'eral short ae(‘ounts of experiences, interests, and 
plans as a kind of warm up for the writing of an autobiography. 

'The counselor might want to omphasi/e a particular type of information, 
for example, experiences that have helped to build self confidence. He might 
include in the directions the statement that the counselee should try to recall 
(^times when he felt that he did especially well in something, when he had 
feelings of accomplishmc'nt and satisfaction, and when he felt particularly 
happy and well liked. At the same time he would w^ant the counselee to 
explain why he felt as he did and what effect these experiences have had on 
his development. If the counselor is intcresU*d in developing vocational inter- 
ests, he might ask the counselee to name activities that he has liked, how he 
became interested in them, and why he has enjoyed them. He might also 
want the counselee to tel) about the kinds of jobs he has thought about pre- 
paring for and why. Some high school students will have a great deal of diffi- 
culty with this sort of introspective reporting, so adecjuate directions may be 
of great help. Some directions as to length should be given. Usually an auto- 
biography should b<’ 4,000 to 5,000 words in length. This may seem to be 
quite long, but if the writim? is extended over a [)eriod of time and the coun- 
sclee becomes interested in it, it will probably not appear too demanding a 
project. 

Interpreting the Information. The autobiography ])rovidcs information alx)ut 
the inner world of the counselee and thus enables the counselor to understand 
his needs, fears, and ambitions. The counselor uses the information to gain an 
understanding of the way the counselee perceives people, events, and circi, in- 
stances rather than as a technique for obtaining factual information. The 
counselor compares information in the autobiography with other data. He 
may, in reading it over, pose several questions as guides for arriving at infer- 
ences about the counselee. Questions may be of the following sort: 

j . What appear to be dominant needs of the counselee? 

2. I low does he regard others, such as peers, teachers, parents? 

3. What does he think of himself? 

4. What topics or aspects of his life are conspicuous by their absence? 

5. In what sorts of situations does he appear lo be happiest? 

Other questions could be formulated on the basis of what the counselor 
needs to know to understand the counselee. The autobiography tends to give 
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information as to why the counselee behaves as he does, as contrasted with 
other techniques, such as anecdotal records, which give more of the '"how’' of 
behavior. But the counseJor should use great care in making judgments about 
the counselee from the autobiography. Often he finds what appear to be 
excellent explanations for behavior, or detects what appear to be serious emo- 
tional problems; he might presume that he has the counselee '‘figured out.” 
But the data in the autobiography should be regarded very tentatively until he 
has additional information to back up his hypotheses. Then, too, the kind of 
data in the autobiography should be viewed in relation to the counselor's own 
level of understanding of dynamics of personality. Th,e better his understand- 
ing in this area, the more meaning he may obtain from these data. With a 
limited knowledge, he should be particularly careful not to jump to diagnostic 
formulations about the counselee or to feel satisfied that he knows what sort 
of ])erson the counselee is and why. 

As an example of the directions for writing an autobiography and for parts 
of an autobiography, the following data from the John Doe case arc presented. 

My Autobiography (Directions) 

This is to be an account ot your life as you see it. Try to remember as far back as you 
can. Tell about fhe experiences you had that seem to stand out in your memory. Include both 
pleasant and unpleasant ones, and tell why you felt about them as you did. Include some- 
thing about your family life, the neighborhoods in which you have lived, friends, groups that 
you have been a member of, school, hobbies, work experience, ambitions. Naturally you 
cannot include everything but try to include the high spois, particularly those events that 
caused some change in your life, like moving to a new neighborhood or getting a job. See 
if you can recall your reactions or feelings about the events. If you' can, toll something 
about the events, people, conditions, that have had a great deal of influence in making you 
the way you are today — in making your personality what it is — in helping you make your 
plans for the future. 

There is no set limit to this autobiography, but you will probably need ten to fifteen pages 
really to tell something about yourself. Don't try to write it all at once, but do a little at a 
time, over a period of about two weeks. 


These directions were given to John Doc by the counselor and John wrote, 
with a great deal of effort, a paper that was somewhat shorter than was called 
for. However, he gave some \’ery descriptive accounts, the most revealing of 
which arc presented below: 

When I was about four years old I was very sick with scarlet fever. I remember 
Mc'ther looking after me day and night, and after I was able to get out, she was 
always telling me to be careful and didn't let me do anything for a long time. She 
was still this way after I had been to school a couple of years, and 1 guess she is still 
this'w'av some. 

When I was in the eighth grade, I was elected class president. I was proud of 
this, but .some of the others said I wouldn't make a good one. I tried to make 
friends with them because I wanted to get therri all on my side. 

I have never thought very seriously about plans for the future. I guess I thought 
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things would just happen. Part of it, I think, is having other people make choices 
for me, like taking the college preparatory course. I never thought about going to 
college in a practical way. In fact, when I think about it now, I guess I thought it 
meant not having to make any definite plans for work for another four years, and 
having a good time. Now I realize 1*11 have to decide something myself. When I 
think of this, I get worried and confused and don’t see how I can do it. But I think 
I would feel more worried if I didn't. 

When I got the job of selling ads for the paper I was afraid that I might not be 
able to sell any. Some of the others had tried it and didn't do so w'ell, although it 
was a chance to get out of class and go downtoum. I knew' most of the men I saw 
but I guess they thought of me as a kid more than someone to do business with. I 
had to do a lot of talking with some of them, even though they said they always 
helped the school. After awhile I got used to it, and now I like it. 

As a guide to interpreting these autobiographical excerpts, look for data 
about the following points: 

1. John's reactions to others telling him what to do 

2 . The importance he puts on good relations with peers 

3 . The fears and conflicts caused by his striving for independence 

Using the Information. The autobiography itself, or data from it, would 
usually not be brought directly into the counseling session. If the counselor 
had requested the counselee to prepare the autobiography he might, however, 
use it during the conference. Typically, the data from the autobiography are 
used to round out the picture of the counselee and to provide clues for further 
exploration by other methodS; including the counseling session itself. Suppose, 
for example, that the counselor found evidence in the autobiography that the 
counselee had a ver/ low opinion of himself and felt quite inferior to others. 
Very likely the counselor would also find clues as to the bases of these feelings. 
He could compare the counselec's opinion of himself with what reasonably 
objective observers would say about him as a way of checking the reality of his 
0 ])inion, and could combine the counselec’s opinion of himself with other data 
to aid him in understanding the counselee as a person. 

The autobiography often provides promising clues about the writer that the 
counselor may wish to follow up. For example, the counselee may appear to 
prefer scientific activities, courses, and hobbies. This could be followed up by 
checking other indications of interest. 

Since the counselor may gain an understanding of the counsclee's point of 
view, he will be able to provide a more accepting and permissive counseling 
atmosphere than might otherwise be the case. It would seem likely, too, that 
the act of writing an autobiography w'ould aid the counselee in becoming 
aware of and talking about significant aspects of his life. The autobiography 
would not take the place of any of the face-to-face aspects of counseling, but 
it does provide supplementary data that cannot usually be obtained as weM in 
any other way. 
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Comments of Others Who Know the Counselee 


A valuable source of information, often overlooked, are other persons who 
know the counselee. Sometimes a question or two may be asked of teachers, 
or perhaps a parent, but usually there is no planned or systematic collection of 
data from persons such as employers, parents, medical persons, past and present 
teachers, friends, and classmates. Admittedly this procedure takes time and 
may, in some cases, arouse counselee resentment as he may feel that the coun- 
selor is checking up on him behind his back. Usually the counselor discusses 
with the counselee his plans for contacting others pri^r to doing so. The infor- 
mation obtained may be obviously biased or hastily formed opinion. Neverthe- 
less, the counselor would do well to tap this source to aid him in gaining an 
understanding of the counselee. 

When to Use This Source of Information. It would be didicult to state that 
there would be any time that comments of others who know the counselee 
would not be useful. In general, it would apjxuir most helpful to contact 
teachers, parents, and others early in the counseling jirocess. J’hc nature of 
some of the questions that the counselor raises about the counselee as he 
attempts to understand him would indicate whether or not he needs to contact 
one or more of these sources, and which ones. Suppose that the counselor 
wanted to know how the counselee |)erformed on a job. The employer and 
immediate supervisor would be the logical ones to contact. If the counselor 
had to ration his time and establish priorities on what he could do for each 
counselee, he would have to judge which cases re(|uircd contacting some out- 
side source of information. For example, if the counselee's problem apjx'ared 
to center around relations with several teachers, it would ap[)ear to be essential 
to talk to those teachers. Or if the home situation aj^peared to be a crucial 
aspect, the counselor would likely want to visit the home and talk to the 
parents. It might be jiossible for the counselor to overlook the need for contact- 
ing one of these sources, however, simply because it does not seem to be very 
important. For example, he ma)' decide, on the basis of what he knows about 
the counselee, that there is no need to visit the home and get information 
from parents, when, in fact, the home is the central factor in the counselcc’s 
problem. Valuable information may not be obtained. It may be well, therefore, 
for the counselor to contact some of these sources even if there seems to be 
no definite need for the sort of information that could be obtained. 

Gathering the Information. Once the counselor has decided to contact 
parents, employers, friends, or others, it would seem to be advisable to discuss 
this with the counselee to allow him to react to the idea. Of course, it would 
be better if the counselee suggested that the counselor make the contact. But 
if he does not, the counselor might bring up the matter and ask him what he 
thinks of it. Quite often the counselee will react in such a way as to tell some- 
thing about his relations with the suggested person, as, for example, the coun- 
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sclee who objected to the counselor talking to his parents with this comment, 
I know what they 11 say and they’ll make you agree with them like they do 
everybody else/ The counselor probably should not follow up the plan if the 
counsclee objects to it. The same principle would seem to hold here as with 
other techniques, that is, the eounseling relationship is more important than 
the use ol a specilic technicjue and should not be endangered bv attempting to 
force the counsclee to accept something to whicli he is definitely opposed. The 
counselor may leel sure that it would aid counseling for him to contact, say, 
an employer, but if the counsclee is oppijscd to the counselor making the con- 
tact, it would be advisable not to do it. The counselor, however, would have 
the obligation of helping the counsclee understand the advisability of obtain- 
ing needed information from the emplover or some other person. Thus it is 
not a matter of the counselor leaving the matter entirely u]) to the counsclee. 
^ In contacting the person or persons for information, the counselor should 
have specille questions in mind. 1 lowcver, in actually talking to the individual 
it would appear advisable to ]irovide a lead and encourage him to talk, rather 
than ask him a series of questions. It would be necessary to avoid loaded or 
slanted t] nest ions. At the same time the counselor would not reveal any infor- 
mation that the eounselee had given him. This is usually a j^robhan in talking 
to jiarenis, as they are naturally very curious to know just what the counselor 
and the counsclee have been discussing. It would apju'ar, too, that it would be 
better to use a personal contact or interview with the individual r.ither than 
sending him a form to fill in. 

Interpreting the Information. It would be well to keep in mind the limita- 
tions of this source of information as data are evaluated and interpreted. In 
the first jdace the counselor would want to estimate how much opj^ortunity 
the individual actually had to observe the eounselee and to know something 
about him. I hen the counselor would want to consider how objective the indi- 
vidual’s information was. CParents would not be expcx’ted to be very objective 
in talking about their son or daughter.) Knowing the individual who provides 
the information will help the counselor to evaluate its meaning. What the 
counselor finds is compared with other data about the eounselee. 

This source is not usually much hel|> in discovering what the eounselee 

thinks of the situation but is more useful for learning what he does, how he 

affects others, and how they react to him. I’or example, the parents of a coun- 

selee stated that he was unusually bright and said that he had plans to attend 

a technical college. The counselor had substantial evidence tliat the eounselee 

was in the dull range of mental ability, that all college plans originated with 

his parents, and that he actually had no plans for education beyond high 

school. 7'he parents were not the best source of information about the coun- 

selce’s mental ability or desires. But they w^ere the best source of information 
✓ ^ 

about their own overly optimistic rating of their son. This information was 
quite important for the counselor to know. 
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Information from peers, classmates, and the like can be quite revealing. 
A remark such as, “Everybody had a good time at the Hi-Y meeting because 
Joe was master of ceremonies,” tells a great deal about Joe. Most of the infor- 
mation from this source will probably be from casual comments, as it usually is 
not advisable to question pupils directly about other pupils. 

Using the Information in Counseling. As in the case of similar types of data, 
such as items on the home situation in the cumulative record, the counselor 
usually would not bring the information directly into the counseling process 
but would synthesize it with other data about the counsclec. It would often 
provide verification for inferences and hypotheses abiiut the counsclec drawn 
from other data. In some cases, it would conflict with other data and the coun- 
selor could investigate this conflict further by l(K)king for additional data and 
by exploring the conflict during the counseling situation. There would be 
some cases, of course, when the information might be brought directly into the 
counseling situation. For example, a counselee\s parents were planning to send 
him to college to take a course in business administration. Later he was sup- 
p)sed to enter into the family business. The coiinselee had said very little 
about this plan, but the parents stated that it was settled and that the coun- 
selce was in favor of it. It was necessary for the counselor to discuss the 
parents* attitudes and plans with the counselee in the counseling session as 
they were a major factor in any educational and occupational goals that the 
counselee would formulate. In some cases, however, the person giving the in- 
formation would not want any of it disclosed to the counsclec. I he counselor 
would naturally respect this desire. 

Counselors may make extensive use of the information of others who know 
the counsclec, keeping in mind that this sort of data must be evaluated verv 
carefully and that it may be highly subjective, biased, and based on hasty 
judgments. 

Informational Forms 

A source of information extensively used in the collection of data for a guid- 
ance program but sometimes neglected in the actual counseling process is the 
informational form. Various sorts of forms will very likely be familiar to the 
counselor as he may have collected data from pupils or employees with them. 
The form is usually made up of a number of questions about the individual, 
his experiences, preferences, and so on. The items should be included for a 
definite purpose and should furnish needed information. 

When to Use This Source of Information. As a general rule the counselor 
would use this technique prior to the actual counseling process. It appears to 
be an economical way to obtain a great deal of data from the counselee with 
little expenditure of the counselor's time and effort. Counseling time is thus 
made available to a larger number of counselees and for obtaining information 
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that cannot be obtained in any other way. Frequently the school has pupils 
fill out an informational lorm routinely and thus it is available for the coun- 
selor. If this is not done and if needed data are not in some other place, such 
as the cumulative record, the counselor might obtain or devise a form provid- 
ing for the collection of data that he needs and have counselees fill it in prior 
to the beginning of counseling, or at least quite early in the counseling proc- 
ess. An example of a lorm, already mentioned as a structured autobiography, 
is given in Ref. [217, pp. 14-16]. 

Interpreting the Information. The type of data collected by means of the 
inlormational form is quite similar to that collected by other melht)ds such as 
the cumulative record and the conference with the counsclcc. Data about the 
home situation, such as socioeconomic conditions or occupation of parents, 
would be interpreted in the same way as already discussed in the section on 
^the cumulative record. Information about interests, choices, and plans would 
\ils() be interjireled the same way as inlormalion obtained in other ways directly 
from the counselee. Usually this sort of information would be further taken 
up w'ith the counselee in the counseling process; for example, a hobby of 
electronics would be discussed to discover what he does and how strong his 
interest is. 

1 he data in the information form should be checked against other data. 
For one thing, the counselee may be inclined to put down what he thinks is a 
desirable response, or he may not give the meaning that he intends to. For 
example', a counselee may state as an occupational preference “scientist*' 
because he thinks this is the same as “mechanical repair work." Then, too, the 
data should be cheeked for misir.formation on the part of the counselee. For 
example, he may say that he is in the academic curriculum when he is actually 
taking a general course. Pertinent bits of data in the informational form arc 
compared and synlhesi/x'd with data from other sources. As in the interpreta 
tion ol data obtained by any information-getting technique, conclusions should 
not be lormulatcd on the basis of only one tvjx' of information. 

Using the Information in Counseling. Data from the form may be used to 
understand the counselee better and to provide leads for further discussion ni 
the counseling session. The form itself w'ould probably not be brought into the 
counseling session, although there may be times w'hcn the counselor would 
have it before him and ask the counselee' to discuss one or more of the items. 
The counselor would want to be careful not to ask the counselee a question 
that he had already answered on the informational form, or he would probably 
w^ondcr w^hy he had b<^cn asked to spend his time and effort filling it out. 

Informal Projective Methods 

Much counselee behavior is projeetp/e in nature; it can be interpreted as an 
expression of inner needs, tensions, and conflicts. The autobiography often 
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presents a great deal of projective material. There are, however, several tech- 
niques not previously mentioned which provide for counselee projection and 
which the counselor and teachers may use. These are role playing and socio- 
drama, pictures, and lists of words or incomplete sentences. 

The more specialized projective tests arc not covered here, as they require 
training to administer and interpret correctly. In fact, sentence-completion 
techniques have been standardized and developed a great deal. Uses of pro- 
jective techniques suggested here arc limited to simpler applications of the 
techniques. Even with these, however, caution should be used in making 
interpretations. 

Obtaining and Interpreting the Data. Pictures may sometimes be used to 
encourage the student to talk about himself. The counselor might find that a 
collection of pictures, such as may be obtained from a magazine, will help 
a reticent or shy student to talk in the interview situation. I'he purpo.se here 
is not to attempt to interpret the comments that the person makes about the 
picture but rather to use these to get him to start talking. If the counselee 
appears to have a great deal of dilliculty in exj)ressing himself, the counselor 
might present a picture and ask him to talk about it— to tell what is happening. 
Such pictures might be of sports, s(»cial activities, and other ai)propriate scenes. 

Sociodrama [218, pp. 24:5-2441 is a projective method well suited to the 
classroom situation as it involves role playing in groups. A number of persons 
take roles, for example, students take the roles of teachers or parents and deal 
with some grouji problem or situation. Role playing may also be used with 
the individual playing ’‘himselF* in a group situation. I he situation is ])re- 
sented to the grou[), each member of which knows the part he is supposed to 
play. There are no further directions, and no solution is presented by the. 
teacher or leader. T he members then play their parts, projecting themselves 
into the situation. For example, a group of adolescents wdio are having difii- 
cully with their parents over the time they are required to come in at night 
might take the part of their parents and discuss the matter. Besides having 
the opportunity to express feelings that otherwi.se might be bottled up, the 
adolescent might develop some insight into the parents’ attitude about the 
problem and be able to think of the matter in a much more objective way. 

TTie counselor might request the teacher to have a sociodrama session in- 
cluding the counselee if he felt that he needed more information about the 
way the counselee perceives various situations and persons. In some cases, this 
may have already been done in the classroom and the counselor could obtain 
information about the counselee from the teacher. The counselor should be 
alert for the sorts of projective behavior that occur in everyday activities and 
be aware of the meaning and importance of this behavior. 

Incomplete sentences may be used to obtain projective data about the indi- 
vidual [218, pp. 166-167]. T he counselee completes a sentence from one or 
several given to him. Several examples are: “Money . . . “My best 
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friend . . . and ‘‘My home. . . The results provide clues to the coun- 
selce s feelings and attitudes about himself and others. 

While not a technique, observation in the classrwm and in other situations 
provides helpful data about the individual. For example, during a discussion, 
the teacher may observe which students do a great deal of talking. What does 
this behavior tell about the individual? Does he seem to be demanding atten- 
tion from the teacher, or is he seeking to achieve some recognition from class 
members? If he is generally snubbed by his peers, docs this behavior take on 
any particular meaning? What about the student who oflers no comment in a 
session of relatively free class discussion? Does the fact that he appears quite 
fearful of attracting attention to himself tell anything about his personality 
needs? Projections can occur at many other times, such as during study periods 
or when the teacher is out of the room. 

( Behavior that is more clearly projective is that in which a student interprets 
a situation or the actions of others according to his own needs. For example, 
in social studies class where delinquent behavior and its causes are being dis- 
cussed, a student who is neglected by his father and who has been delinquent 
or near del iiKjLient might exj)lain that parental neglect is responsible lor ado- 
lescent delinquency. If the teacher were not aware of the parent-child relation- 
ship, this explanation would be a clue to the reasons for the pupils behavior, 
1 iowever, the statement should be compared with other information about the 
pupil, particularly that of the home situation. If the teacher or counselor were 
aware that this particular student was neglected by his father, the projections 
re\'ealed by the statement would give indications of the way the student feels 
about the situation. 

Another illustjation is as follows: In an English class during the discussion 
of the story of a boy who “made gf)<Kl,“ a student makes a comment such as, 
“He was a success because he worked hard and did not let bad treatment by 
bosses discourage him. The world is a tough jdacc and it s everybody for him- 
self.” A statement of this kind might be the rejx^rting of something that the 
pupil had heard, and one which does not represent any particular deep-seated 
attitude. On the other hand, it might be an attitude that plays a major influ- 
ence in the student’s interpersonal relationships, "^fhe need to know more about 
the student before interpreting the comment is obvious. It should be pointed 
out here, however, that even if the student’s statement is a stereotyped response 
that he has obtained from someone else, the fact that he remembered it and 
selected it as an explanation of someone vise’s behavior is in itself significant. 

In the halls between classes, during recess and lunch period, and on the 
playground, a great deal of information about the student can be obtained by 
the careful observer. The free play or activity periods arc particularly useful 
times for making observations. Note which students take the lead in games or 
other activities. How does the leadet express his leadership: by dominating 
others, or by representing the group opinion? I low does this fit in with other 
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data, such as relations with parents and teachers, success in schoolwork? What 
about heterosexual activities? Adolescents often find difficulty in making 
adjustments in this area, and behavior gives information about these hetero- 
sexual drives and conflicts. The club meeting, conducted by a student officer, 
is often a very fruitful source of observational material about students. 

The interpretation of data involving projection can be only as good as the 
counselor's background in the psychological bases of behavior. Thus references 
given in the chapters on bases of counseling will be helpful. Many of the 
references on projective techniques deal almost exclusively with specific instru- 
ments or therapeutic procedures designed for the spefcialist. A useful discus- 
sion, however, is provided in Ref. [218, ch. 6J. 

Using the Technique and Data in Counseling. In the actual counseling 
situation the counselor w'ill have the opjx)rtunity to observe examples of pro- 
jection, for example, the way that the counselec reacts to him and to the tr.tal 
counseling situation. The counselor should be alert for indications of projec- 
tion and look for significant meaning. The counselor does not change anything 
in the counseling process by doing this but merely attempts to learn more 
about the counselec by utilizing this approacli to understand him. The use of 
pictures, already mentioned, may help the counselec to start talking and may 
provide some useful data. 

Information about the counselec drawn from manv sources, such as infor- 
mal observations in and out of class and sociodrama, could be comjxired and 
synthesized with other data to provide the counselor with a better understand- 
ing of the counselee. llierc would probably be no occasion when the counselor 
would bring these sorts of data directly into the counseling process; for exam- 
ple, they would not discuss the counselee s opinion that the world of work is 
a “tough place.’' Rather, they would be combined with other data and used in 
ways discussed in the chapters on planning. 

Sociometric Data 

There appears to be an increasing use of scx iometric techniques and data in 
sch(K)l guidance programs. The term s(x:iometrics means measuring social pref- 
erences, dislikes, and so on, in a group. The teacher or group leader may use 
this method for obtaining data to be used in understanding the group structure 
and may employ this knowledge to do more effective teaching. The counselor 
is primarily interested in what sociometric data tell about the counselee. Socio- 
metric data show the way the individual regards others and how they in turn 
regard him, what subgroups or cliques he is a member of, what his status is in 
the group, and whether or not he is a ^*Ione wolf.'* 

When to Collect the Data. While these sorts of data would almost always 
be useful, the counselor would have particular need for them when he has 
questions as to how well the counselee gets along with others, whether he is 
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accepted or rejected, whether or not he is a member of a particular clique 
or subgroup, and how much influence he has on others or how much leader- 
ship ability he has. The counselor would, however, probably not obtain this 
sort of information until counseling had progressed to the point where he felt 
that he needed it. If, as it is in some cases, the information were already in 
the school record, the counselor would use it at the beginning along with other 
data to aid in understanding the counsclec. 

How to Collect the Data. The counselor might have an opportunity to 
obtain sociometric data in his own class or in whatever group work he is doing. 
Usually, however, he would have to enlist the help of others. Teachers might 
be well acquainted with the technique and thus be able to provide the data, or 
the counselor might help them to understand and apply the technique. 

A very simple wax’ to discox’cr social preferences is to ask pupils or members 
of a group to select two persons with whom they would like to work on a 
*[)roject or some other real situation. You might also ask for names of those 
with whom each would least like to work. Pupils should feel that they are 
doing something that has real significance and should not be given reason to 
think that it is procedure to study the group structure and the place of indi- 
viduals in the group. The activity on which pupils arc asked to express prefer- 
ences would depend upon the particular sort of information the counselor 
wanted. For example, if he wanted to assess the counsclec s status in social 
activities, he might ask for names of those with whom pupils would prefer to 
attend a social affair or to plan a class party. 

Interpreting the Information. The counselor is primarily interested in what 
the sociometrie study tells about the counsclec. 1 lowever, he would also need 
to know something about the structure of the group to interpret the data abcnit 
the individual. Thus the ctuinselor would need to study the individuals place 
in the group as well as the group structure. 

Probably of first imp<jrtance would be the actual preferences of others for 
the counsclec. Is he accepted by some members of the group? Is he completely 
rejected and an isolate? Who accepts him? Is he a member of a small group 
of outsiders to the main group? Or diK's he appear to be accepted in the major 
group? If the group is actually a number of more or less independent sub- 
groups or cliques, with which sort of subgroup is he identified? Does he appear 
to be the popular choice of most of the fither members of the total group? 

It would also be important to keep in mind the basis of the choices. To be 
chosen to work on a class presentation might indicate different capabilities 
than being chosen to take part in a social activity or go on a camping trip. 
Different attributes would influence selection for different activities. Thus the 
counselor must infer from the choices (or rejections) what particular qualities 
others see in the counselee. 

The counselor would not put too much emphasis on or draw very extensive 
conclusions from the results of only one sociometric study. A series, over a 
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period of time, should give more reliable information about the counselee and 
also show trends. Also, a number taken in different groups would be of great 
value as to how he is chosen in different situations and by different persons. 

Using the Technique and Data in Counseling. The technique itself could 
not be used in the counseling process. The counselor might request that some- 
one obtain the data or he might obtain them himself if he had the counselee 
in a group or class. The primary use of the data would he to combine them 
with other sorts of information to learn about and understand the counselee's 
behavior, and to identify clues for further exploration. It would seem quite 
unwise to use the results of the study directly with the counselee or to let him 
know that such a study had been made. 

Time Schedule 

1 he time schedule is a detailed record kept by the counselee of his activities 
Cusually for a period of one week) which shows both what he did and how 
much time he pul on it. It is a useful source of data about the counselee, 
particularly when he appears to use his time unwisely or inefFecti\x*ly. Often, 
however, this source of information is neglected when it could possibly be of 
great value. 

When to Use a Time Schedule. The time schedule would be most helpful 
when the counselee is havijig dilliculty with seboolwork or when he appears 
to have an unbalanced program of work and recreation, for example, too many 
school activities. ITius the counselor would usually decide vvdiether or not to 
have the counselee keep a time schedule after he had some idea of the nature 
of the problem. Of course, be might use this technique in an exploratory way 
as he would any of the others, if he were searching for clues as to the problem 
rather than being actually aware of the specilic didicultv that the counselee 
was having, I’hcn, later on, he might use the same technique to estimate 
improvement in budgeting time. That is, the j^reparation of a balanced lime 
schedule could be a task for the counselee in the planning phase of counseling. 

How to Collect the Data. Usually the counselor will give the counselee a 
form such as the one shown on page 199. The counselee is asked to enter 
activities as soon as possible after thev take place rather than wait until later, 
for example, until the end of the day. Other forms for a time scheduk^ are 
shown in Refs. 1 176, pp. 58, 61-62; 257, pp. 28-29!. 

It may be useful to summarize the data from the time schedule on a sheet 
similar to that shown on page 200. The counselee can do this himself at the 
end, ol the week. It wiW show in concise form just where the time is expended. 
The bottom half of the form can also be filled in by the counselee and the 
counselor could have his own comments as reminders of p)ints to discuss. 

Interpreting the Data. The primary purjxise of the time schedule is to show 
accurately how the counselee is using his time. The counselor might gain 
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Summary Sheet for Time Schedule 

Summarize time from schedule on this form. Enter activities 
at the top, and enter hours for each day to nearest quarter-hour. 



Activity Your comments 

1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 , 

8 . 

9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 


some information about interests by noting what lie does and how much time 
he spends on it. The counselor might also learn whether or not the counselce 
spends a reasonable amount of time in study, and check to determine if grades 
are in line with time spent on lessons, considering the counselee s level of 
ability. Other demands made upon the counselee s time could be noted, for 
example, a part-time job. The results of keeping the record may be compared 
with what the counselee has previously said he does and the comparison may 
aid him in understanding just how he perceives various activities; for example, 
he may have said that he puts little time on a hobby in which he has a great 
deal of interest, without realizing that interest makes the time pass quickly 
and that he actually spends a great deal of time on it. The data may be com- 
pared and synthesized with other data about the counselee obtained from 
other sources. 

Using the Technique and Data in Counseling. The completed time schedule 
is a type of data that the counselor and counselce may consider together in the 
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counseling process. The counselce may bring the time schedule and summary 
to the counseling session and together they may look it over. It is usually a 
good idea to give the counsclec time to react to what the time schedule shows 
and help him to arrive at an interpretation, rather than interpret it for him. 
h”or example, suppose that a counselee, who complained, spend all my time 
studying,'' actually shows a very moderate amount of time spent in study. He 
may be genuinely surprised by the situation. It would be expected that in the 
permissive counseling situation he would be able to admit that his previous 
esiimate was somewhat incorrect and that he was getting fair returns in school 
marks considering tlie small amount of time he actually devoted to study. He 
could then evaluate his use of time and the counselor could assist him in 
making needed changes. 

O O 


SUMMARY 


i 

The ct)ims('lor can ol>taiii valuable inforiiiation about the counselee from a num- 
ber of sources and by means of a number of techniques such as anecdotal records, 
autobiographies, comments of others, informational forms, informal projective meth- 
ods, sociometric procedures, and time schedules. The data obtained are not used 
alone but are coinpaix'd and synthesized with other data. Ihe collection of data by 
these procedures is primarily for the infcrence inaking and synthesi/ing process. 
Thus the information, or the technique by which it is collected, is not usually 
brought into the counseling process directly. "Hiere arc exceptions, however, such 
as the use of the time schedule during the counseling process. 


CHECKS ON UNDERSTANDING 

1. W'liat soits of data may the cc'Unselor obtain from the anecdotal record? 

2. What cautions sliould be kept in mind by the counselor as he uses the anec- 
dotal records? 

3. WHiat is the chief value of autobiographical data in counseling? What specific 
sorts of data about ths- counselee might it j^rovide? 

4. I low would you use “others who know the counselee” as a source of data for 
counseling? 

5. What is meant by the projective approach to understanding the counselee? 
What “projective” techniques might be used by the teacher or the counselor to learn 
more about the counselee? 

6. What do socioinetric data tell about the counselee? How might the counselor 
obtain this type of information? 

7. When might you ask the counselee to keep a time schedule? 


THINGS TO DO 

1 . Obtain from school records or some other source some anecdotal records and 
prepare an interpretation of them. Do the same for an autobiography. 

2. Select a particular pupil whom you know fairly well and prepare questions 
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that you would ask parents and others who know him, in order to collect informa- 
tion for counseling. If you are actually working with a pupil, follow through with 
your questions and obtain information from parents, teachers, and others. Evaluate 
the information and interpret it. 

3. Obtain an infonnation form filled out by a pupil and interpret the data it con- 
tains. Evaluate the form from the standpoint of whether or not it calls for useful 
data. 

4. Observe pupils in some situation, such as a class or activity period, and see if 
you can detect examples of projection. You might obser\'c an example of sociodrama 
for the same purpose. Or the in-service or counselor-trainee group may actually put 
on a demonstration of sociodrama such as the following : , 

I’wo or three teachers may take roles and play them out before the group, or all 
members of the group may take roles so that the entire group is participating in the 
sociodrama. One person explains the problem or situation and identifies each of the 
persons who will take part. An example of a situation might be as follows: 

Mrs. Smith, whose daughter has been kept in by Miss Jones, an elexcnth 
grade teacher, has made a phone call demanding to know why the teacher 
“picks on her Mary/' When told very }x)litely that Mary Smith was late arriv- 
ing in class and refused to explain her tardiness, Mrs. Smith replied that her 
daughter didn't have to explain her actions. She then mentioned that her hus- 
band was a member of the school board, and concluded bv saving that she 
would sc*c Miss Jones immediately after school. 

When the sociodrama starts. Miss Jones is seated at her desk and Mrs. Smith is 
entering the classroom door. The teachers playing the roles start from this point 
and continue for a short time, probably five or six minutes. 

It is not necessary to arrive at a solution to the problem. In the al)*>\'e illustration 
the main purpose is to help each player see the other side of the' issue. Members of 
the in-service group should observe and at the conclusion may discuss how they 
would have reacted. 

More appropriate situations can be based on local school or cominunitv problems, 
for example, pupils discussing the school. The situation should bt^ described bricHy 
by a memlx;r of the group, and the players identified. 

5. Discuss the results of obser\ation made by each member of the class or 
in-service group. Either use a written description of some behavioral incident or 
some material written by a pupil. Each member of the class j>rescnts the material 
in several minutes. The discussion that follow^s should be aimed at detecting the 
pmjections and analyzing their significance for the particular pupil. If most of the 
members of the class do not know the pupil, the one presenting the material should 
furnish a brief description of him. 

6. Obtain one of the following from a pupil and prepare an interpretation of it: 
a scries of anecdotal records, an autobiography, or a time schedule. Obtain socio- 
metric data from a group or a class and present what it tells about one particular 
pujpil. Plan how you might use the data in counseling. 

7. Analyze John Doc's time schedule shown on page 199. What do you think of 
the way he is using his time? Summarize his activities on the summary sheet on 
page 200. What do the results tell about him? Should he make any changes? 
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Occupational and 
Educational Information 


I N THIS AND the next chapter the use of information in 
counseling is taken up. The major emphasis is on 
occupational information, but other types of information, such as cducatjonal, 
social, and personal, will alst) he considered. These sorts of information may 
be used during the actual face-to-face process or by counselor and counsclcc 
outside of it. Some introductory background material is covered in this chaj)ter 
while tlie next is devoted to the use of information in the counseling process. 

The subject of inb'rmation used in counseling, particularly occupational 
information, is an extensive and complex one [13, p. 8; 87, pp. i-*2]. This 
chapter provides only a brief introduction of some of the most important 
as|)ects with which the counselor should Ix' familiar. Extensive use of the 
references is strongly recommended. If you have already had some training 
and experience in the use of these materials you may find this a helpful 
review and be in a better jiosition to use the materials with the counsclcc in 
the ways discussed in the next chapter. 

Counselor Competencies 

Tyler [240, pp. 1 70-1 71] points out that the counselor cannot expect to 
know all the facts about oc^^upations and educational opportunities, but he 
should know how to obtain and use the information. Ordinarily the counselor 
would know more about what has been classified as social and personal infor- 
mation, that is, information about dating, physical development, getting along 
with others, and so on. But here, too, Ije would not be an expert in all these 
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areas and would usually need to know where to obtain the information and 
how to help the counselee use it. 

Counselor competencies concerning the sort of information with which the 
counselor should be familiar have been developed in some detail in the occu- 
pational and educational information area. One example is Counselor Compe- 
tencies in Occupational Information [152]. Others are Refs. [132, 158]. Texts 
on occupational information by Racr and Roeber [13], Greenlcaf [87], Hop- 
pock [102, ch. 2], and Shartle [201] indicate, by their contents, what the 
counselor should know. For counselors in special areas, Refs. [140, 159] 
describe particular competencies for these specialists. 

From these references a brief list of counselor competencies in occupational 
and educational information may be drawn. Mahoney [132] gives a more 
detailed discussion. The counselor, then, should know 

1. Something about the ways in which occupational information is obtained 

2. In w'hat forms occupational information is available 

3. Indexes and other aids for obtaining occupational information 

4. Sources of information about all types of education and training, as well 
as aptitude and abilities required for the training 

5. Ways of classifving occupations and industries which will aid in under- 
standing the occupational and industrial structure and in filing information 
for ready use 

6. Criteria for evaluation of occupational and educational information 

7. The specific details about an occupation which must be considered in 
making an occupational choice, such as the training required and the aptitudes 
needed 

8. Something about sociological and psychological aspects of the occupation 
which have significance for the counselee; for example, what sort of persons 
usually work on the job, how it ranks in prestige 

9. Something about trends and factors affecting trends, and how to obtain 
and analy 7 ,e data alxiut trends 

10. I low to synthesi/e data of various sorts into a meaningful picture of the 
occupation and industry for his own use and for the counselee’s use 

11. Something about labor legislation of the sort that affects the counsclees 
with whom he is working 

What the counselor should know about other types of information is not 
generally given in as much detail nor does it appear to have been as thoroughly 
studied as occupational and related types of information. Counselor knowledge 
in this area is closely related to his understanding of growth, development, and 
personality formation. There are materials, especially designed for the high 
school pupil, which can be given to the counselee to read. The counselor 
should know where to locate these, what they contain, and how to provide 
them for the counselee where necessar)\ He should know enough about each 
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of the areas to discuss the readings with the counselce. Some of the areas 
covered by publications are dating and heterosexual adjustment; how to be 
popular; manners and etiquette: physical growth and health; emotional prob- 
lems; dress and grooming; use of alcohol, drugs, and narcotics; jjersonality 
traits such as honesty, dependability, and the like; how to get along with 
others; prejudice; military serx ice; how to understand parents; how to read; 
and effective study. The list could be extended to include other topics, but 
those just listed should gi\'e an idea of the sorts of pamphlets available. One 
of the most extensive sources of pamphlet material is Science Research Associ- 
ates, Inc., which publishes such pamphlets as You and Your lleallh [79], 
Understanding Yourself [138], and Study Your War through School f8i]. 
Another source is the New Public Affairs Press | r6ol, which publishes such 
pamphlets as So You Ihink It's Love, The Shy Child, and Too Youn^ to 
Marry. Information is also prepared by the Child Study Association of Arner- 
ict, for example, a jiamphlet entitled Ozir C.hildreu Today [45]: and the 
National Association for Mental Health [isol- A number of other publishers 
oiler useful books and pamphlets; for example, McCraw-l I ill Rook Company, 
Inc., publishes Ways to hujiroie Your Personality I14I; and Arthur C. Croft 
Publications distributes such j)amphlets as Think of Others [19I. 

Types of Information 

Occupational and educational information is available in a number of differ- 
ent forms, some suitable for the counselor only, some useful to both counselor 
and counselce, and some particularly aimed at the counselce but generally 
also helpful to the coiinselor. lo assist the counselor in gaining some luider- 
standing of the tremendous ^aTietv of information and what mav be obtaine*d 
from each type, the following brief descriptions are presentt'd. References such 
as [13, 201 1 should be consulted for gaining a better understanding of what 
is available. 

The Occupational Monograph. The most widely used and ])robably the 
most helpful t\ pe of occupational information for both the counselor and 
counselce is the occupational monograph. As the name indicates, this is a j)ub- 
lication, usually booklet si/e, dcAoted to one topic, which in this case is one 
occupation or closely related group of occupations. It usually gives a descrip- 
tion of the occupation and the work done, needed cjualiflcations of the worker, 
compensation, prospects for employment, where the work may be found, and 
sources of additional information, I’here mav be some added features such as 
historx' of the occupation, but those named above are the most important. A 
more detailed listing of the contents may be found in Refs. [13, ])p. 63-66; 
201, pp. 90-94 J. Most monographs are designed for counselce use, but they 
are, of course, useful for the counselor. I’hey are the best sources of detailed 
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information about an occupation, more complete than any other single source, 
and usually represent a synthesis from many different sources. The best way 
to understand the contents is to look over several, such as may be obtained 
from sources listed in Ref. [73] and other indexes described later in this 
chapter. 

Briefer Publications about a Particular Occupation. There are a number of 
other types of occupational information that the counselor will find useful, 
which are similar to the occupational monograph but much briefer, and which 
may cover only certain aspects of the occupation. The occupational description 
[201, p. 89] is highly condensed information in paipphlet form, which con- 
tains most of the important data about an occupatioh abstracted from other 
sources. Often short magazine articles may be found which present informa- 
tion about an occupation in narrative form and which may contain essentially 
the same information as the monograph or abstract but not in complete detail 
or in orderly sequence. 

Except for the magazine article, the types of information that have been dis- 
cussed are usually prepared specifically for commercial use by persons and 
organizations that make a business of publishing occupational information. 
However, some mention should be made of the great quantity of occupational 
literature published by business and industry, educational institutions, profes- 
sional organizations, colleges, labor unions, and the like, which is often in a 
form similar to the monograph, brief, or abstract. Various branches of the 
Federal government also prepare and distribute materials of this sort. In the 
section on obtaining materials is an explanation of how to obtain samples of all 
these materials. 

Book on Occupations. There are a number of book-length publications that 
provide information about occupations. They may include information in 
some detail alx)ut a limited number of occupations or may cover more briefly 
a much larger number. They may include material on other topics, such as 
how to select a job, how to go about applying for it, and the like. Many of 
these arc designed as textb(K)ks for the high school course in occupations [149!. 
Splaver [213] provides a helpful listing of such books. 

The Occupational Outlook Handbook. While it is impossible in one chapter 
to deal with the many individual publications that contain occupational infor- 
mation, several are of such importance that they merit individual attention. 
One of these is the Occupational Outlook Handbook [247]. This publication 
of the United States Department of Labor, which covers over 500 of the more 
popular occupations, is revised at inter\'als, the first one being published in 
1948. the next in 1951, and the current one in 1957. This handbook, which is 
extremely useful for high school pupils, college students, and counselors, com- 
bines in one source background information about the world of work, trends 
and patterns in major occupational and industrial areas, and trends, nature of 
the work, employment opportunities, training, and sources of additional infor- 
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mation. It is a publication with which all counselors should be Familiar, and 
which should be available in the school, and on the counselor s desk. 

The Dictionary of Occupational Titles. Another publication of enough 
importance to merit individual attention is the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles [246], which comes in three parts, each of which has a particular value 
for the counselor. These parts are discussed below. 

Volume I contains definitions of 22,028 jobs, arranged in alphabetical order 
in the same manner as an ordinary language dictionary. Volume II contains 
information about the classification system, occupational titles arranged by 
industry, and other useful information. Part III is no longer available, as this 
was an earlier supplement that was combined with Part I in the most recent 
publication. Part IV deals with entry occupations, and is quite helpful in coun- 
seling with persons who have little or no work experience. The Dictionary 
should be available in every school, and the counselor should know how to 
use it. In the Things to Do section at the end of this chapter there is a short 
exercise to help you become familiar with various parts of the Dictionary of 
Occupational l itles, or “DOT,'* as it is usually called. You may also find an 
exceedingly helpful reference and exercise in [201, pp. 151-171]. 

Volume I, “Definition of Titles, may be used by Ixith the counselor and the 
counselee. One useful way the counselor may use it is to look through the 
book to gain an idea of the large number of occupations that exist and to learn 
something about the nature of the work of selected cxrcupations. as a brief 
definition is given for each one. He may also find the classification of the occu- 
pation, for example, professional, clerical, skilled, and so on, and the industry 
in which the occupation occurs. If the counselee has had work experience, the 
counselor can gain some idea of what this experience consisted of by looking 
the occupation up in the DicHonary, Or if the counselor hears of certain occu- 
pations about which he knows little or nothing, he can obtain at least a mini- 
mum of information about them by looking them up in the Dictionary. There 
are other uses of Volume 1 about which the counselor should know. These are 
covered in detail in Shartle [201, pp. 151-171]. As the counselor gains famil- 
iarity with Volume I he will find it a valuable aid to counseling. 

The counselor will find that Volume II provides the most detailed classifi- 
cation of occupations available today. The use of this volume will enable him 
to gain an understanding of a very helpful classification system as well as the 
most widely used one. A great number of occupational pamphlets and mono- 
graphs are coded to corrcsjxind with this system. The classification system 
itself shows several very helpful things about the occupations. First, the coun- 
selor is able to gain some idea of the level of the occupation, as to some extent 
the occupations are arranged from low to high according to the level of mental 
ability and amount of training required, that is, professional at the top and 
unskilled at the bottom. 

Next, the counselor is able to gain a general understanding of characteristics 
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of the occupation by knowing its classification. Detailed definitions of the 
classifications are given at the beginning of each section, for example, ‘‘sales 
and kindred” [246, vol. II, pp. 53“"54]- 

Another use of the classification system is to learn the relationship among 
jobs in which there are unskilled, semiskilled, or skilled levels. The classifica- 
tion system allows the counselor to do this, as certain codes are the same for 
different levels [201, pp. 157-158]. Thus he can sec lines of advancement 
which will help him and the counselee in planning for a suitable job. 

Volume II also shows groups of related jobs or job families. In a sense, 
related occupations on different levels are occupational! families, but the more 
comnK^n families are those in which occupations are rather closely related on 
the basis of important characteristics such as work done, experience and train- 
ing needed, and the like. This is a particularly important concept for the coun- 
selor, as it enables him to assist the counselee to learn about a number of 
related occupations or an (Kcupational area rather than center his attention on 
just one occupation. Shartle has a helpful discussion of this concept [201, 
PP- I55-J56J- 

Volume 11 also contains several other helpful features. I’here is an “index of 
commodities” which is useful in classifying sales personnel and which will 
give the counselor some idea of the many types of sales jobs [246, vol. II, p]^. 
425-438]. Then on pages 439-505 there is a glossary of terms that defines 
S|x.'cializcd words with which most counselors are not familiar, for example, 
“dobby loom,” ”fcecl dog,” or “jump saw.” On pages 507-738, occupational 
titles are grouped by industry, such as the air transportation industry. Thus it 
is possible to gain an understanding of the great variety of occupational op|X)r 
tiinities that occur in a particular industry. There is an index on pages 
739^743- 

The high school counselor will find Part IV of the DOT of es])ecial interest, 
as it jirovides help in determining what occupations are suitable for the inex- 
perienced worker. One section provides a classification and listing of entry 
jobs, or those occupations for which no previous work experience is necessary. 
While it is beyond the scope of this book to explain Part IV in detail, you will 
find helpful explanations in Part IV itself and also in Refs. [13, pp. 91-95; 
201, pp. 204-218]. It should be pointed out that the major occupational group- 
ings are defined in a way that is quite helpful to the counselor in locating an 
area of interest for the inexperienced counselee. Related occupations arc 
k grouped in such a way as to give an idea of the different occupational possi- 
bilities in a field of Avork. Then nonentry jobs, for which the counselee could 
qualify after he had gained some exjieriencc, are also shown. 

The next section of Part IV provides help in evaluating factors such as per- 
sonal traits, leisure-time activities, casual work experience, and military and 
civilian training courses for entry jobs. This section is particularly useful for 
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the counselor as he attempts to make some judgments about the occupational 
significance of what the coimsclee is like and what he has done. 

The Dictionary of Occupational Titles is a very helpful counseling tool. 
While it may appear rather complex at first, the counselor will find that use of 
the references, as well as the Dictionary itself, will enable him to learn about it 
rather quickly. Only through use will its potentialities for counseling be 
realized. 

Estimates of Worker Trait Requirements. A publication that should be of 
help to the counselor along with the Dictionary of Occupational Titles is Ksti- 
viates of Worker Trait Recjiiireinents for 4,000 Jobs as Defined in the Diction- 
ar}' of Occupational Titles [249]. Worker trait requirements on six components 
are given. Representative components are training, aptitudes, and tempera- 
ments. 

The Census. The census [244], taken every ten years by the LI.S. Depart- 
nk*nt of Commerce, has particular value for the counselor if he has access to 
it and is willing to do a little searching for data. 1 he counselee would not, 
however, be able to make much clfective use of this publication; it will thus 
be up to the counselor to extract information for use by himself and by the 
counselee. The counselor can analyze census data to almost any extent he 
desires, starting with determining the number of workers in the major oceupa- 
tionaf groups, such as “sales workers' or the industrial groups such as “manu- 
facturing.“ Then he may find both occupations and industries broken down 
further. For example, in the occupational grou|), “sales workers/’ will be found 
such occupations as auctioneers, insurance agents and brokers, and adver- 
tising agents. In the industrial gnnip, “manufacturing,” will be found more 
specific industries such as ‘logging," “aircraft and parts,’’ and “structural clay 
products/’ The more detailed data may be found for the nation, for the state, 
for large cities. Less detailed information is available for towns and coun- 
ties. The counselor will also be able to find data on worker characteristics 
such as age, sex, and amount of educatitm. 

The census is a source of considerable data to the counselor about distribu- 
tion of workers, characteristics of workers, and trends of occupations and 
industries. It does not jirovide information, however, about activities on the 
job, needed training and experience, and the like. 1 hus the census data com- 
plement those in such sources as occupational monographs. While the census 
provides rather coarse groupings of occupations, such as “authors," within 
which many sj)ecific occupations may occur, it does help the counselor to 
know what kinds of occupations exist in a gi\'en area, the trends, and some- 
thing about the workers in these occupations. A more detailed discussion of 
how to use the census is contained in Shartle [201, pp. 322-326]. 

A further value of the census is that it provides the counselor with a way 
of classifying occupations and industries that will be of help in making some 
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order out of the extremely complex world of work, in organizing materials, 
and in collecting local information. 

Journals That Provide Occupational Information. Another type of occupa- 
tional information is the journal that contains articles about occupational 
trends, wages, industrial changes, and the like. Many of the articles will be 
quite useful to the counselor, although they would not, as a rule, be helpful 
to the counselce. 

The Employment Security Review. This is a monthly publication of the 
Employment Service of the U.S. Department of Labor, which deals with cur- 
rent problems in employment. 

The Labor Market. This is a monthly publication of the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, U.S. Department of Labor. It contains current information on 
industrial trends, employment trends, and other similar information. In it the 
counselor may find such information as rise of employment in the air transpor- 
tation industry, survey of current occupational shortages, and the like. 

The Monthly Labor Review. This is a monthly publication of the U.S. 
Department of Labor. It deals with such topics as wwking conditions and eco- 
nomic outlook for specific occupations, fhe counselor will find that it contains 
articles such as issues relating to shorter working hours, studies of earnings in 
various industries, and current labor statistics, such as total labor force classi- 
fied by employment status and other factors. 

The Occupational Outlook. This is a new publication of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, issued four times a year. Articles 
include summaries of the Bureau s research program in the occupational out 
look field and reports of relevant research in other genernment agencies. It 
enables the counselor to keep current on occupational trends betw^ecn biennial 
editions of the Occupational Outlook Handbook. 

Occupational Wage Surveys. These are not journals as those discussed 
above; they are published as a series by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
U.S. Department of Labor. If the counselor is in the area near the city in 
which the surxey is made, he will find useful data about such aspects of the 
ixrcupation as number emploved, w'ages, and the like. Leading occupations in 
the area arc covered. 

Your Future Occupation. This is a relatively new publication edited by 
Max M. Baer and available from the Randall Publishing Company, Washing- 
ton 4, D.C. It is published twice each month and contains information about 
occupations, trends, requirements, and similar data. Its format is attractive and 
it appears to be well suited for high school and college students. 

Other Types of Printed Occupational Information. There are a great num- 
ber of additional types of occupational information which, for the lack of 
space, will not be mentioned here. Happily for the counselor, several excellent 
publications describe these publications and indicate how they may be 
obtained fi :^, chs. 8, 9; 73; 87; 201, ch. 3]. 
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Local OccupaHonai Information. Up to this point the discussion has been 
about occupational information of the sort that is national in scope, although 
it may contain data that apply to a particular section of the countr)^ or even a 
state or city, for example, the census or the Occii'pational Outlook Handbook. 
Also, information of the sort that has been taken up is usually printed. The 
counselor needs also to be familiar with information about the particular town, 
county, or section of the state in which he is working. Strictly speaking, local 
information is just that which applies to the particular occupations in the coun- 
selor s community. But somewhere between this type and the national level are 
those materials which are available from state agencies and which contain data 
about the state as a whole or sections of the state. The number and types of 
publications vary from state to state; information about them may be obtained 
from the various departments in the state government, for example, the State 
Department of Labor. Lmphasis in this section, however, is on that type of 
iiiformation which the counselor may obtain locally by his own original study 
or from others who have assembled the information. 

The counselor may em|)loy a number of ways to obtain local occupational 
information, such as interviews with local employers, reports of local groups 
such as Chambers of Commerce, articles in local newsjiapers, and want ads in 
local papeas. Lhe local odlce of the State Employment Service in the commu- 
nity may also be able to provide information about local opportunities and may 
be particularly helpful as a source of information about trends. 

A ijseful guide for obtaining local information, which als<^) shows the signifi- 
cant data that the counselor should know about an occupation, is the follow- 
ing form: * 

Local Occupational Study 

1. Title of the occupation 

2. Other titles, . . - 

3. Work done in the occupation 

(a) Duties (describe in detoil) . .. _ 


(b) Examples of articles made or serv-cec performed 


4. Number of wot'^ers employed 

Male Female Total. 

5. Working conditions 

(b) Hours - - — 

(c) Surroundings . — 

* Adapted from Misc. 2923, Occupational Information and Guidance, U.S. Office of 
Education. “Occupational Studies Leaflet," by Franklin R. Zeran (used by permission of 
the author^ 
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Local Occupational Study CContinued^ 

(d) Is this seasonal work? (check) Yes No — 

If the work is seasonal, give: 

Length of time of year of peak period 

Length of time of year of slack period 

(e) Trend In employment 

(f) Hazards and safety measures 


6. Requirements for entrance into the occupation 

(aj Preferred age of entrance Sex required (check) 

M F Either ^ 

(b) General Education 

Required: Complete th grade 

(c) School subjects ond other activities 

Subjects that are essential 


Subjects thal- are desirable 


Hobbies that have a relationship to the occupation 


7. Licenses 

8. Bond - 

9. Kinds of tests that must be passed._ . _ 

10. Physical examination 

1 1. How to get started in the occupation 

(a) As a learner 

Describe briefly what the worker is taught. 


Duration of training period 

(b) As a helper 

Describe briefly the work performed and any training that the helper may receive 


Length of time before helper can be a fully qualified worker, 

(c) As an apprentice 

Length of apprenticeship 

Indenture (check) Yes No 

Subjects taught on job 


Subjects taught on related vocational courses 

— 


— 



12. Comments and information not covered elsewhere. 
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Directories of Schools, Colleges, and Other Training Opportunities. Prob- 
ably the most useful source ot educational and training information are direc- 
tories which contain basic data about colleges, universities, junior colleges, 
trade schools, business schools, and other types of traijiing. Several helpful ref- 
erences of colleges and universilies are American Universities and Colleges 
[ijo], The College Blue Book [109I, and the widely used Lovejoy's College 
Guide [123]. These and other similar reference books are described in Baer 
and Roeber [13, pp. 258-269]. The counselor should look over these refer- 
ences to learn what they contain, both for his own use and for referring 
the counselee to them lor stud}’, junior colleges are described in American 
Junior Colleges 128]. 1 rade and technical schools are described in such direc- 
tories Approved t echnical Institutes, published by the National Council of 
Technical Schools, Washington, D.C. Home stud) courses are listed in Home 
Suidy Blue Book a\’ailable Irom the National Home Study Council. A'lany col- 
leges offer correspondence courses, which are described in bulletins that may 
be obtained from the institutions. A very complete description of sources of 
training and educational inlormation is [13, pp. 258-269 ). 

IV'lati'd to tliis sort ol inlormation is that about financial aid such as schol- 
arships, lellowships, and loans. A hcljiful reference in this area I67I now 
includes three volumes. 

While pu[)ils would ikU gain much help from publications such as Ueten- 
tiou and Withdrawal of (Collage Students [245], the counselor could extract 
useliil inlormatioji which he could provide to the counselee, for example, 
... 60 percent ol all students who enter degree granting institutions receive 
degrees [245, p. 99], and much that would give him a better understanding 
ol college bound pupils, for example, ‘‘It was lound that high ratings on item 
16 were gejierally associated -ith poor persistence records for all groups of 
students (item 16 was “1 lelt 1 ct)uld live an easier life if 1 had a college edu- 
cation”) [245, p. 31 ]. 

Publications of Colleges, Professional Societies, and Other Organizations. 

Besides the directories, the counselor may obtain training and educational in 
formatuai from the catalogues and bulletins of schools and colleges. Usuall^r 
a post card to the institution \vill be sufficient to obtain the publication and 
to be put on the mailing list. Current publications should be obtained, as 
courses and programs are frecjuently changed. 

Professional (organizations often publish lists of approved colleges and uni- 
versities along with other material such as occupational pamphlets. An exten- 
sive list of organizations is contained in Ref. [13, pp. 232-250]. Usually a 
pc^st card will be sufficient to obtain information from the organization. 

Information about state and local trade and technical schools may be ob- 
tained from the State Department of fc.ducati(jn. Depending upon the state, 
the department or division that distributes this information will be designated 
as (occupational information service, guidance and counseling service, or a title 
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with similar connotation. The National Council of Technical Schools (already 
mentioned) issues an annual list of approved schools containing standards for 
practice, entrance requirements, description of the schools, and courses offered. 

This brief and incomplete survey of occupational and educational informa- 
tion hardly does justice to the great volume of data available to the counselor. 
The counselor should use Refs. [13, 87, 201] extensively, have these refer- 
ences on his desk, and obtain samples of information for study and use. As he 
actually utilizes and becomes familiar with these materials he will find that it 
becomes increasingly easy to decide what materials are needed, how to find 
them, and how to extract pertinent data. 

Locating and Obtaining Occupational, 

Educational, and Other Information 

As is apparent bv now, a vast amount of occupational and educational in- 
formation is available and more is becoming available each day. To learn what 
exists and to keep up with new materials, the counselor has several extremely 
valuable aids. Probably the most useful single reference is Forrester s book, 
Occnpationul Literature [73]. This publication contains a listing of many 
pamphlets with annotations. Materials arc arranged in order of alphabetical 
listing of occupations, such as accountant, clothier, designer, and linotype 
operator. The counselor may quite easily locate occuj)ational information on 
almost any field of work. Information is also given about publishers of pam- 
phlet series. Other features of value to the counselor include criteria for evalu- 
ating occupational literature; directions for indexing and filing literature; and 
materials such as the following: publications describing more than one occu- 
pation, bibliographies, lists of charts and posters, labor law publications, and 
publishers’ addresses. 

Baer and Roeber [13, pp. 195-217] give an extremely helpful discussion of 
publications of governmental agencies. Using this reference along with For- 
rester’s book, the counselor could gain a thorough knowledge of what infor- 
mation is available from what publisher or agenev. 

Another useful reference is Guide to Career Information [43], which gives 
complete information on over 800 Ixioks and pamphlets published in the last 
five \ ears. The New York Life Insurance Company, one of t^he leaders in the 
publishing of occupational information, has distributed a number of compli- 
mentary copies to counselors. 

The counselor needs to keep up with specific current publications as well as 
have information about those published in the past. To do this, he has several 
very useful indexes which arc published at regular intervals. These are: 

I. Guidance Index, an annual list of guidance materials, published by Sci- 
ence Research Associates, Inc. It contains annotated listings of occupational 
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materials as well as other types of information, including those for use by the 
counselor. 

2. Occupational Index, published qiiarterlv by Personnel Services, Inc., 
Peapack, New Jersey, A helpful feature is listing of materials by cost, includ- 
ing a 'Tree*' classification. 

3. Career Index, published nine times a year by the Chronicle Press, 
Moravia, New York, each month during the school term. Printed post cards 
for ordering material are included. 

4. Counselors Information Service, a bimonthly guide to guidance litera- 
ture, published by B*nai B’rith Vocational Service Bureau, Washington, D.C. 

5. NVGA Bibliography of Current Occupational I .iterature [88], published 
by the National Vocational Guidance Association, and a regular annotated list- 
ing in each issue of the Vocational Guidance Quarterly [89]. Material is 
exjpluated and classified. 

*'A regular review of one or more of these indexes will be of great assistance 
in helping the counselor to keep abreast of current publications. The school 
should subscribe to at least one. Further description and samples may be 
obtained from die publishers before purchasing. 

Arranging Occupational Information (or Use 

The counselor needs to be able to kceji a rather large amount of occupa- 
tional information ready for quick and easy reference for himself and for the 
counselee. T hus it is important to select a filing system that is t^asily under- 
stood by all who use the file and \et at the same time is complete enough so 
that all materials can b* filed accurately and located quickly. A resource file of 
some sort is an indispensable tool for the counselor. A carefully selected one 
should be set up so that it may be expanded without having to be revised or 
changed. It WH)uld be a good idea for the counselor to look over several files 
to decide which type he would prefer. Tiie following are widely used systems: 

1. Alphabetical. Make up manila folders or some other type of container, 
such as expansion folders, to include the titles of the ()ccupations, for example, 
accountant, actor, advertising agent, a.nd so on. T he breakdown of Forrester 
[73] may be used as a guide for making up folders. When additional informa- 
tion is obtained, additional folders arc made up and inserted in the proper 
place. TTiis method has the advantage of simplicity and of making information 
about a particular occupation easy to locate. It does not give the stlident a 
chance to sec the occupations in a broad field of work as he looks through the 
file; for example, a student interested in clerical work xvould have to look up 
separate folders for typist, stenographer, file clerk, and so on, rather than find- 
ing these groups in the broader classification of clerical occupations. 

2. The Dictionary of Occupational Tjtles classification. This method is more , 
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complicated, but at the same time it allows for more accurate location of mate- 
rial and furnishes some homogeneous groupings, such as professional, clerical, 
and sales, and still finer groupings, for example under professional, social and 
welfare workers, teachers, and so on. To use this system one should be 
familiar with the Dictionary of Occupational Titles and its classification and 
coding system. Forrester [73, pp. 21-24] gives a description of this system and 
classifies all occupational information in her book with Dictionary code num- 
bers and titles so that the counselor can file material obtained from her book 
correctly. A set of folders already made up for this system can be purchased 
from the Chronicle Press, Moravia, New York. 

3. Fields of work. This system offers the counselor the opportunity to file 
materia] according to hroad fields, for example, health, youth work, and the 
like. A commercial filing system of this type mav be obtained From the Sturgis 
Printing Company, Inc., Sturgis, Michigan. Another plan of this type may 
be obtained from Science Research Associates, Inc. 

A helpful descri])tion of these plans, together with factors that should be 
considered in setting up a filing system, is contained in Ref. [13, pp. 369-376]. 
The same reference also contains helpful suggestions for the counselor in 
setting up his own plan f 13, pp. 376-385]. 

Occupational material, such as books, would usually be kept on shches. 
College catalogues and similar publications may also be placed on shelves, or 
in file boxes that can be arranged on a shelf. It is helpful to separate the differ- 
ent types of training institutions, for example, colleges, junior colleges, trade 
schools, business schools, special sch(K)ls such as those for handicapped indi- 
viduals, and home-study oppt)rtunities. Suggestions for arranging these and 
other materials such as resource information needed b\' the counselor arc given 
in Ref. [13, pp. 385-399J. 

Evaluating Occupational Information 

The counselor needs to evaluate the occupational information that he ob- 
tains to decide whether or not it should be retained and used and to decide 
how suitable it is for the counsclee. Inaccurate, biased, or otherwise' poor 
material will probably do the counselor and counselee more harm than good. 
The major points the counselor should keep in mind in evaluating material 
are the following: 

1. /Accuracy. This may be difficult to check, but a comparison with other 
published information or help in evaluating by someone who knows th ’ occu- 
pation \v ill enable the counselor to obtain an estimate of the accuracy of the 
material. In Occupational Literature [73], Forrester gives an evaluation of 
many of the materials she lists. 

2. Objectivity. Some materials give a biased description of the occupation. 
The counselor can probably detect such things as glowing descriptions of the 
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work, appeals to the emotions, and statements that seem to lack factual back- 
ing. Publications describing the work of a particular concern (often for re- 
cruiting workers) should particularly be checked for bias; this does not mean 
that the information would have no value, but the counselor and the counselee 
should both be aware that the publication may have the primary purpose of 
‘^selling’’ the particular type of work. 

3 . Recency. The date of the publication should be checked to determine 
whether it is recent enough to be of value. Employment opportunities change 
rapidly in some areas, and a publication several years old may give incorrect 
information. The actual nature of the work may have also changed in the past 
year or so. The counselor will have to use his judgment and what he knows 
of trends in employment and changes in the characteristics of various occupa- 
tions to decide what should be eliminated from the files and what should be 
kypt. Some materials are not dated; this adds to the counselor's problem of 
determining how well they apply to the present situation. 

4 . Suitability for the high school group. Some materials are not suited to 
the group that will be using them. The vocabulary may be difficult or the 
format may be unattractive. Occupational publications should be interesting, 
easy to read and understand, and appealing in appearance. 

5 . Reasonable cost. Some excellent materials are available at rather high 
costs, but their purchase might limit the coverage of the occupational informa- 
tion file. Unless the school h.is ample funds for extensixe purchases, the coun- 
selor would do well to cemsider carefully whether or not cheaper materials 
would serx'c the same purpose. For example, for the dollar or so spent on a 
monograph, ten or fifteen pamphlets might be purchased. 

In order to provide the counselor wdth more specific points by which to 
evaluate occui^ational literature, a rating or evaluation sheet is provided."^ 
A preliminary review' of this form will indicate the important aspects of occu- 
pational literature which should be considered in assessing its value. 

Crifena for Judging on Occupational Study 

1. Title of Boole or Monograph: . 

2. Job Title as given in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles: 

3. Code Number in Dictionary: 

4. Author, if given: — 

5. Author's posifon and experience, if given: . . 

6 . Publisher: Publisher's address: 

7 . Date of publication: „ , Date of revision: 

of reprinting: - 

8 . Number of pages Price Number of illustrations (approximately . 

9. Is there a table of contents? With sub headings? 

10 . Is there an index? Bibliography?. Annotated bibliography? — _ 

* Prepared by Gertrude Forrester, Head Counselor, West Side High School, Newark,. 
N.J. Cnsed by permission of the author). 
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Criteria for Judging an Occupational Study CContinued) 

11. Does bibliography include references to occupational maferial? 

12. Check the topics discussed: 

Adequate Inadequate Omitted 

History of the occupation 

Importance of the occupation and its relation 

to society 

Number of workers engaged in the occupation 

Need tor workers 

Duties 

Qualifications 

Preparation 

Melhods of enterin'^^ 

Length of time before skill is attained 

_ AdvancomonI 

- Related occupations to which job may lead 

Earnings 

. Hours 

Regularity of employment 

_ - _ Health and accident hazards 

. Organizations (tor employers 

for employees ) 

Typical place tor employment 

... Supplementary Information 

- _ _ — - Suggested readings 

Films, magazines, or trade and professional 

journals 

^ _ Other visual aids 

— List of key firms and persons who may be con- 
tacted tor further information 

— _ - List of research organizations or toundations 

— ... Total number of topics adequately treated 

13. What methods wore used in gathering the facts 
Adequate Inadequate 

* ■■■ Library work performed 

— __ — _ Murnbor and location of establishmemts visited 

Number and kinds of schools visited 

~ " ■ Number and kinds of organizations studied 

Number of other persons interviewed 

14. is there unbiased, accurate presentation of information? 

Note exceptions and poqes: 

15. is the scientific approach manifest throughout? 

Note exceptions and pages: 

16. Do the text or footnotes indicate the source of quoted or paraphrased material? 

Note exceptions and pages: ... . 

17. Is there indication that the findings have been volidated or checked? 

18. Is there indication of means of validation or checking? 

19. Is the U.S. Census data used the latest available? 

20. Is the occupation presented in Its socia* and economic setting so as to portray the 

"way of life" or other aspects of living (in addition to activities on the job) which are 
determined by the peculiarities of the job? 

ul. Style and format. Check the following: 

Adequate Inadequate 

Statements are specific end exact, not general and misleading 

Clear style 
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Concise style 

Interesting 

Vocabulary and manner of presentation adapted to readers 

to whom the material is addressed 

Format Is pleasing and attractive 

Typography 

lllustraiions of workers engaged in typical work 

. . Chorts, graphs, and other visual aids 

Please write a brief annotation Indicating your opinion (favorable or adverse) of this 
publication: 


Name of Reviewer .. 

Address — 

StL'Jont's nome Course 

^ To enable you to gain a better understanding of the factors to be considered 
in evaluating occupational literature, references such as [13, cb. 4; 201, 
pp. 99-103] will be useful. Practice in evaluation will enable you to judge 
new material cjuickly and accurately and to keep your hie up to date and 
uncluttered. 

Interpreting the Information 

Now let us suppose that the counselor knows about various sources of occu- 
pational information and that he has pamphlets, monographs, and other data 
alx)ul occujxttions available. I he jiroblem now becomes one of extracting and 
bringing together data about an occupation, a held of work, or an industry so 
th.it it u’iJl provide the counselcc with what he needs to know to make a choice 
of an occupation. The counselor also needs to know enough about the occu- 
pation to be in a position to evaluate the (juality of the counselee’s decision, 
to estimate whether or not he has considered all factors that he should con- 
.sider, and whether or not he has considered lliem realistically. To do these 
things, the counselor needs to be able to interpret and synthesize data in 
printed materials, to bring in pertinent local information, and to have adequate 
background information about the world of w^ork upon wi'hich to draw. Back- 
ground information includes aspects of the occupational world such as the 
following: the meaning and importance of work to an individual in our society 
and in various subcultures; the changing nature of the world of work; how the 
particular occupation ranks in prestige with other occupations; limiting factors 
in occupational mobility; and the characteristic of those who do the work as 
compared with the same characteristics of the labor force as a whole. The 
counselor is then able to understand the occupation in the context in which 
it occurs. 
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It is helpful to think of essential information about the occupation as pri- 
marily psychological, sociological, physiological, and economic. These cate- 
gories of information are now taken up in detail. 

Psychological Aspects. Let us consider first what is meant by the psycho- 
logical aspects of an occupation. The counselor needs to be able to estimate 
what psychological characteristics or traits are required by the occupation, 
how much is needed, as well as the more subtle psychological aspects of work, 
such as the work atmosphere, types of rewards, and the like. Typical occupa- 
tional literature gives some information about the crucial aspects of an occu- 
pation but it is usually not specific enough. For cxampli^^ it is dillicult for the 
counselor to judge how much mental ability, manual dexterity, or linguistic 
ability is needed for a particular occupation. Levels are determined, to a large 
extent, by the people who work on the job and with whom the counsclce may 
be competing. 

A publication opening up a new approach to the understanding of psycho- 
logical factors in selection of occupations is Super’s The Psychology of Careers 
[227]. Of particular value to the counselor are the concepts of career yatterns 
and stages in occupational choice or develoyment. J"he elFects of various forces 
or conditions on vocational development are examined, for example, aptitude, 
interest, the family, and economics. 

Other psychological characteristics needed for the work are even more didi- 
cult to specify, for example, amount of initiatixe, leadership ability, amount 
of responsibility the individual must take, or what significance this work has 
for the individual. 1 he counselor needs to know what the occupation itself 
requires rather than the characteristics of a particular worker or a small group 
ol workers on the job. A person, or a group of persons, max not actually pos- 
sess the crucial characteristics to be suitable xvorkers, or they may haxe much 
more of the characteristics than needed. 

Thus as the counselor collects, abstracts, and synthesizes the information 
about the occupation, he xvill often need to use other data to help him estimate 
psychological characteristics. 1 here are scx-eral helpful sources of data on men- 
tal ability levels and occupations [qt, pp. 133-163; 179; 214; 230, pp. 286- 
310]. Roe gives a helpful new classification of occupations by lexcl of work 
and primary tyjx' of activity [179, p. 1 51], a useful discussion of the variability 
of psychological traits xvith occupational groups [179, chs. 6, 7J and a rather 
detailed discussion of psychological characteristics of workers in occupational 
groups and occupations [179, chs. 13-20]. Su|x'r [227, p. 48] gives a three- 
dimensional classification erf occupations. 

A counseling tool that should proX'C useful to the counselor in estimating 
levels of several traits recjuired in 432 occupations, such as academic ability, 
mechanical ability, social intelligence, artistic abilitx% musical talent, clerical 
ability, and physical agility, is the Minnesota Occupational Hating Scale [165]. 
Test manuals and research studies that gix’e norms for various worker groups 
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will also help the counselor determine the type and quantity of traits that are 
important for the work. 

The counselor has a more difficult job when he begins to analyze occupa- 
tional data to determine what psychological aspects such as initiative, responsi- 
bility that must be taken, working harmoniously with others, and ability to 
make quick and correct decisions are required. Then too, he wants to be able 
to understand just what meaning the occupation has for others, as a basis for 
understanding the meaning it vmy have for the counselec and how well he 
may be suited for it. The w^ay an occupation is regarded by people in general 
appears to have some relation to the intellectual and other requirements of the 
occupation [41]. The occupational designation of a ])erson is increasingly a 
determiner of status [42, p. 30]. What the worker finds attractive about his 
job and other aspects of the work that may not be in the typical occupational 
literature may be gathered from what workers on the job say about it [175; 
i>A, pp. 553-554; 231; 74]. 

The usual occupational literature docs not provide much help to the coun- 
selor in understanding the psychological atmosphere of the occupation or 
constructing a picture of the occupation. But the case history or ‘'diary of a 
worker, showing what he does in a representative period of time, can be quite 
helpful [57, 208, 226]. We also find little in the literature about how the 
worker gets out of the occupation [225], Perhaps these arc reasons why coun- 
selors seem to be able to do a better job of providing or heljiing the counselee 
obtain occupational information about the kind of work that they themselves 
have done. They can give the ‘‘occupational literature facts^^ and also interpret 
other psychological (and sociological) aspects of the occujiation. The detailed 
study of one or a few workers mentioned above has limitations, but it does 
help the counselor and counselee get the “feel ’ of the occupation. 

Sociological Aspects. In discussing the psychological aspects of the occupa- 
tion, we lia\'e already included some things that would more properly be 
labeled sociological. It is difficult to classify many aspects as either psycho- 
logical or sociological and no practical purpose would be served by doing so. 
Ilowe\ er, in this section we will consider some of the aspects that are predomi- 
nantly sociological. Many counselors have appeared t(^ be little concerned with 
these sociological factors when using occupational information in counseling. 
1 here is, however, a growing body of literature that is of great significance for 
the counselor [15; 20; 41; 42; 57; 70; 139; 164; 175; 181; 208; 225; 226; 230, 
pp. 165-230, 389-403; 231; 252]. 

The importance of this area for the counselor is evident. As Miller and 
Form say [139, p. 3]: “ Fhc rise of industrial sociology may be identified with 
the failure of certain experiments. . . These experiments had to do with 
physical conditions of work, but it was found there were aspects “. . . far 
more important than hours, wages, or. physical conditions of work.’' These 
aspects were “feelings” about the wwk. These feelings had to do with how 
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well the worker realizes the importance of what he is doing, how important 
he feels, and how much a part of the group and larger industrial organiza- 
tion he feels himself to be. 

What then are the important aspects of the occupation that should be con- 
sidered by the counselor? The following are illustrative. First of all, with what 
sort of group will the worker be associated? Will this be the sort of group with 
which he will be satisfied to be associated? We need to keep in mind that a 
great part of our waking hours is spent on the job, and the work group has a 
pervasive influence. What sort of group is this in recreational activities, in 
attitudes, mores, and so on? See, for example, the chart i^f formal and informal 
groups * shown on page 223. 

Next we might ask how the occupation is regarded by others. What is its 
level of prestige? Will the worker have the status that he desires? 

Then we would want to know just what sort of relationships or social group 
organizations there arc on the job. I low do the workers act toward each other? 
Will the counsclee feel at home in this situation? 

We would want to be able to infer the social group or social level in which 
the work places the individual. In connection with this wc would want to 
know something about the social role that the occupation sets for the worker. 
Is this role similar to his desired role? 

We would also want to understand the career patterns of those in the occu- 
pation [227, ch. 5]. What factors operate to influence them to enter the 
occupation? What sort of occujxitional patterns do workers in the occupation 
exhibit [139. pp. 25-26!? A number of studies have been nwde of specific 
occupations [139, p. 26]. We may refer back to the discussions in Chapter 7 
on the matter of stages in occupational choice or development. I lere, in our 
study of a particular occupation, we are concerned with the pattern, and the 
factors affecting the pattern, in a particular occupation. What does this tell us 
about the occupation that will help us to help the counsclee? 

Another aspect wdth which wc are concerned is mobility, both vertically and 
horizontally. What sort of promotions and advancements can the worker 
expect? What sorts of shifts to other occupations may be made? 

Knowledge of occupational organizations, such as professional and labor, 
including factual information about regulations, is im]X)riaot. Information is 
also needed about informal organizations. 

Economic and Trond Data. Along with those aspects already discussed above, 
the counselor needs to be able to inteqiret data in the occupational literature 
about economic aspects (salary, wages, other benefits) and to bring in back- 
ground data from other sources. What do people in the occupation earn? 
What does it mean in terms of what they can buy and in terms of the type 
of economic status that they will have in the community? What may they 

* Delbert C. Miller and William H. Form, Industrial Sociology, Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1951 [159]. By pennission of the publishers. 
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expect to earn after some years of work? What are the life earnings? What 
are the efFeets of seasonal variation? Wh.it other benefits are there that may 
be classified as economic, for example, retirement plansr 

Of crucial importance is the way the occupation is affected by economic 
conditions in the nation. What factors operate to produce a greater need for 
workers and an increase in income? What does a knowledge of these factors 
enable the counselor to predict for this occupation? 

Economic data are closely tied to trends in the number and type of workers. 
Trends in occupations show the effect of economic and other factors operating 
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to cause an increase here, a decrease there, and a static situation in another 
area [8, pp. 51-63; 247]. While typical (xrcupationaJ literature has some data on 
trends and economic factors, the counselor needs additional background to 
interpret the data for himself and to help the counselee understand it. Baer 
and Roeber provide a helpful discussiop of factors affecting trends and distri- 
bution of workers [13, pp. 156-182] and economic returns [13, pp. 182-191]. 
Shartle I201, pp. 320-359] provides a helpful discussion of trends, factors 
affecting trends, and materials that the counselor may use in predicting trends. 

Vertical and horizontal mobility are two tvpcs of occupational mobility, but 
there are other types, such as becoming a member of a labor force or withdraw- 
ing from it, changes in jobs, and changes in place of vvdik [15* 1 ^- Many 
factors tend to encourage or limit mobility, and an understanding of these 
factors is important to the counselor. 

Physiological Aspects. In addition to psychological and sociological aspects, 
the counselor needs to understand physiological aspects such as the [)hysical 
demands of the work. For many occupations, some physical c|ualilies such as 
size and strength are becoming less imj^ortant; dexterity, coordination, and 
agility are assuming more signilicance. For example, the unskilled labor group 
is decreasing while semiskilled operatives are increasing. Quite often the typi- 
cal occupational materials give an estimate of physical abilities re(|uired, but 
not in much detail. As a rule, this problem is not acute, until the ccmnselor 
deals with persons with ph)sical handicaps; then he has to know the specillc 
physical demands. A useful reference on using occupational information with 
handicapj)ed persons is [201, eh. loj. With the physically handicapped per- 
son, the counselor needs specific information about the juirticulur job. Rec|uire- 
ments vary in different organizations, and other conditions besides those on 
the job may be crucial; for example, having to climb stairs to the place of 
work may cause the job to he im|)ractical for a handicapped person. 

1 liLis tiu* physiological aspects of the job, including some that may be classi- 
fied as “psychophysical,” jieed to he used in fully understanding the occupation* 

Working Conditions. CUosely related to the physical rec[uirements of the 
work are the working conditions j 13, pp. 96-98]. I hese may be rather well 
described in the typical literature (other than psychological and sociological 
aspects already considered). But to understand them and gel the work “atmos- 
phere,” it is usually necessary actually to ^’isit the place of work. Some charac- 
teristics are so obxious that they can be easily observed (for example, the 
|X)unding of a stamjiing machine), while others may not be so obvious (for 
example, electrical hazards). (Conditions vary to some degree in each place or 
establishment in which the occupation occurs. The job analysis form [201, 
p. 41] sliows working conditions often checked in the detailed study of a job. 
Unfavorable working conditions such as noise, dust, hazards, or w'orking out- 
doors might cause some counselees to be unable or unwilling to do a job that 
appealed to them otherwise. 
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The counselor thus needs to assess the physical working conditions as accu- 
rately as possible and supplement occupational literature with firsthand obser- 
vation where practical. 

Legal Aspects. Occupational information includes laws and legislation that 
regulate such things as minimum age of workers, licensing requirements, and 
the like. This is a type of information that is often contained, at least in part, 
in the typical occupational literature. The counselor will need additional infor- 
mation, however, particularly state laws. Usually such material may be ob- 
tained from the State Department of Labor and the State Department of 
Education. Journal articles frequently provide useful interpretations [129]. 
Pamphlets published by the Federal government, such as Employvtent Certifi- 
cates Help You to Help Youth [248J, may be quite helpful. 

Related Occupations, lisually the counselor, in working with a counselee, 
would approach the matter of learning about occupations through a considera- 
tion of the level (based on Icxel of ability and amount of education required) 
and type (based upon major types of acli\'ities on the job, such as dealing with 
people) and then would deal with groups of related occupations or occupa- 
tional families [91, p. 144]. Thus the counselor should be able to determine 
what occupations exist at a certain level and in a specific field, and then which 
ones make up a family. He can help the counselee to avoid focusing on one 
specific occupation too soon, and instead to learn about and consider a number 
of similar occupations. Helpful discussions of occupational families arc in Refs. 
[13, pp. H4-96; 201, pp. 172-200]. The concept of occupational families is also 
useful with experienced workeis who arc seeking employment. 

Studying an Occupation 

Now suppose that the counselor is aware of all the asjiccts of an occupation 
that should be investigated and understood. I le wishes to gain a better under- 
standing of an occupation so that he may help the counselee in the w^ays 
described in the next chapter. 1 low might he go about doing this? 

First he w^ould want to have one or more good monographs, and possibly 
several pamphlets and other sorts of information describing the job. It would 
be well to have several different sorts of materials because he will often find 
that one may include material that the other does not contain, and that there 
may be conflicting evidence that he will have to weigh. From the materials he 
will be able to make notes on what one docs on the job, where the work 
is found, wages and salary, other benefits, related occupations, sources of addi- 
tional information, and the like. Then he may add local data, if some are avail- 
able, to show the local variations in the work. Local data about the job itself, 
such as work done, would be helpful, but he would also use data about the 
number of workers, the age of workers (to help anticipate openings), and 
trends in local businesses and industries that would affect opportunities. 
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The counselor would also draw upon his knowledge of national trends and 
distribution of workers, the number employed, data about the adequacy of the 
supply of workers, where the work is found, and future prospects. These and 
other questions would enable him better to understand the present status and 
opportunities in the occupation. 

To this information he could add his knowledge about other aspects that 
would help him construct a picture of the occupation. He might draw upon 
the available data about particular individuals who do the work, keeping in 
mind» of course, that they represent only one or a few examples. Then he 
might use other material for clues as to what this work .means for those who 
do it, what satisfactions it offers, and what status it gives. He might consider 
what sort of people do the work, and what they arc like, socially, educationally, 
and otherwise. 

Notice that we arc not considering our counsclee or his characteristics now. 
Instead, we arc trying to round out our understanding of the occupation. We 
realize, however, that we are learning about the occupation in general, not 
about the specific job that the couiiselee might obtain. We can make some 
assumptions, however, about the similarity of the counsclee s job (if he takes 
it) to our ‘picture'* of the occupation. 

Also notice that we are obtaining information that may be more useful for 
helping the counsclee j^lan and decide upon a job that he will enter at some 
later time, rather than helping him decide whether or not to apply for (or 
take) a particular job right now. The same procedure could be used for a 
specific job, as in the placement process, although in an educational institu- 
tion we should be helping the counsclee plan for the future rather than assist- 
ing him only at that point when he is ready for employment. 

1 hus the counselor needs to know/and use a variety of information in order 
to learn about occupations. When he needs to learn about a specific occupa- 
tion, a field of work, or an industry he pulls together various sorts of data to 
get a well-rounded picture. He does this as a cumulative process, adding to 
his information as he has needs in working with counselees and through 
reading more general background information. As his know^ledgc of occupa- 
tions and the world of work increases, he finds it easier to fit in new informa- 
tion. I le may add to his information by visits, by actual work experience, by 
studying occupations, and by survey methods or job analyses. Each type of 
information, if synthesized with what he already know^s, will enable the 
counselor better to comprehend the increasingly complex world of occupations. 


SUMMARY 

The counselor uses occupational information and other materials to (i) Icam 
about occupations, educational opportunities, and personal and social problems; 
( 2 ) obtain data that he will share in one way or another with the counsclee; and 
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(3) assist the counselec to use the materials to obtain needed information for him- 
self. Thus the counselor needs to know, first, what sorts of information are avail- 
able; second, how to obtain the materials; and third, how to evaluate, classify, and 
file the materials for easy use lK)th by himself and the counselce. Finally, and most 
important to all, the counselor must be able to interpret accurately the data con- 
tained in the occupational, educational, and other literature. 

CHECKS ON UNDERSTANDING 

1. What is an occupational monograph? 

2. What publications can you use to locate sources of current occupational infor- 
mation? 

3. Why is local occupational information essential for the counselor? 

4. What cautions should the counselor obscr\»c when interpreting the information 
disLtibuted by a particular busin(!ss or industry to describe its own jobs? 

Why would you evaluate an occupational pamphlet? How would vou do it? 

6. What are the economic aspects of occupational information that are of con- 
cern for the counselor? 

7. What is meant by psychological and sociological aspects of an occupation? 
How is this sort of information about an occupation or industry obtained? 

8. VV'hat should you know about an educational or training opportunity to help 
the counselce determine its suitability for him? 

THINGS TO DO 

1. Assume that you Avere preparing for a counseling session with a counselec 
who you knew was interested in a spc*cilic occupation, for example, industrial 
engineering, but who knew little 01 nothing about it. What facts about the occu- 
pation would you wish to have in mind so that vou could help him understand the 
general nature and scojx? of the work? 

2. Select a particular occupation and locate several different sorts of material 
about it, for example, a mon(\graph, a pamphlet, and recruiting pamphlet. Then 
extract, compare, and synthesize data to present a comprehensive picture of the 
occupation. 

3. Practice using the Dictionary of Ocrnpaiional Titles, by doing the following 
exercise; 

a. In Volume 1 , look up the description of an occupation that is widespread in 
your area but about which you know little or nothing. For example, if there is a 
garment factory in your community, do you know' what a “bonnaz-machine oper- 
ator"' is? If you cannot think of the name of some occupation to look up, turn to 
page 507 of Volume II of the Dictionary where titles arc arranged by industry. 

b. To get some idea of the w'ay occupations can be grouped by industry, turn 
to pages 507-743 in Volume II and look over the arrangements according to this 
type' of classification. Pick out an industry that is widespread in your community 
and count the total number of occupations listed for it. Also count the ones that 
you know something about. 
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c. Occupations may be grouped on various bases, such as shills needed or simi- 
larity of activities performed. The Dictionary of Occupational Titles represents one 
type of grouping into what are called ‘Occupational Families.” For example, look 
on page 1 1 o of Volume II of the Dictionary where the occupation ‘‘Machinist” is 
given in bold-face type. In this family thefc are a number of jobs. What machinist's 
jobs are found in the following industries (one job in each): Firearms? Tinware? 
Radio manufacturing? 

d. Part IV of the Dictionary is quite useful with high sc*hool students because it 
gives information about entry occupations. For example, on page 39 you wall find 
entry occupations in computing wwk. Clould a student without previous w'ork expe- 
rience, but with requisite school training, expect to begin ais a comptometer oper- 
ator? An insurance dividend deposit checker? In another section in Part IV, on 
pages 168-17^, arc listed casual work experience and entry occupations for w'hich 
such exjHTience is useful. For example, on page 170 the casual w'ork ex|x*riencc of 
house-to-house canvassing is given, together with a number of entry occupations 
related to this type of w'ork. Select one of the entry occupations suggested and look 
up the name of the occupation in the section on entry occupations, pages 17-156. 

4. Lise the rating sheets to evaluate an occupational pamphlet, monograph, or 
book. 

5. llsc‘ Forrester’s book and one or more of the indexes to obtain samples of 
occupa t ional informa t ion . 

6. Fxamine sev<Tal occupational file systems to judge which appears to be most 
useful for the counselor and the counselee. 

7. Interview several workers to determine what they like about their j(^b, how^ 
they w'ould rank it compared with other jobs, and wiiat they think about (jther 
as]H*cts of the work. 

8. Select a particular occupation and describe the customs, beliefs, and attitudes 
of those who do the work. Dcscrllx' the sort of home, familv, recreational actixities, 
and so on that appear to be characteristic of vx'oikcrs. Include the meaning of this 
w'ork to the individual. Fo do this, use the references, interviews, observations, and 
other means of gathering data. 



CHAPTER 10 


Using Occupational, 
Educational, and Social 
Information in Counseling 


I N THH PRiiVioifs chapters vve have dismissed the types 
of information alxmt occupations, training and educa- 
tional oppirtunities, and siK'ial and related problems, and indicated how such 
information should bc' obtained, hied, and interprefetl. In this chapter we shall 
discuss ways the counselor uses thest* sorts of information in the counseling 
process. If inlormation is to Ix' of help to the counselee, the counselor must Ix’ 
able to present it to him and help him accept and make use of it. I’he coun- 
selor pnnides the learning situation in which the counselee becomes aware 
f)f his need f(»r information: he then helps the counselee to obtain the infor- 
mation and to determine its meaning lor help in making plans and decisions. 

Purposes of Using Occupational and Other Information in Counseling 

As has already been jiointed out, the counseling pnx'ess is essentially a 
learning situation. It is of primary im|x>rtiince that this situation bc‘ such that 
the counselee can make practical plans and decisions and learn more effc'ctive 
bchax'ior. Often in the process there is a need for specific sorts of information 
to enable learning to pnx’eed. A distinction may K* made between purposes 
of using information of various sorts and irav-s or techn’ufucs of using it. Pur- 
poses are summarized in this section, while techniques are taken up later. 

The counselor nc*eds to know what sort of information is needed for a 
specific problem and how and when it should be used in the counseling pnx:- 
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ess [33]. He selects information to help the counsclee in a way which he has 
decided will be beneficial. The purposes which the counselor has in mind are 
usually one or more of the following types. 

A typical use of information is instructional [13, p. 425; 46]. Information 
may be provided to help the counselee to confirm an <x:cupational choice, to 
decide among several possible choices, or to obtain a job. Within the scope 
of this purpose would come information getting to serve as exploration or to 
help the counselee to learn about various occupations and to search for suitable 
work roles I191]. 

A second purpose of using information may be callied readjustive [31]. 
When the counsclee has made inappropriate occupational plans, information 
may be used for the purpose of helping him arrive at more practical plans. 
In a sense this is a “therapeutic** use [46]. 

A third purpose of using information would be motivational [13, p. 425; 
31; 46]. It may be necessary to help the counselee to realize the need to do 
something about selecting an occupation or about making occupational plans. 
The counselor may arouse interest by helping him to become aware of the 
possibilities that he may consider. In some cases the counselee mav profess 
an interest only in learning about occupations when he actually needs more 
comprehensive counseling help [13, p. 425; 31]. The counselor provides occu- 
pational information to motivate the counselee to continue in the counseling 
relationship. This purpose is a very imj)ortant one in counseling with high 
school youth; quite often they seem to feel that the future will take care of 
occupational planning, and it is pushed into the background by the multitude 
of other interests and activities. 

A fourth purpose may be described as evahiative [13, p. 426]. In this use of 
information, the counselee is helped to determine the accuraev of information 
which he has obtained from many sources. For example, most counselees have 
some concept of occupations gathered from movies, television, and popular 
magazine articles. This information may be accurate but it is more likely to 
be biased and unrealistic. 

Information may also be used for asstnance purposes [13, p. 425]. The coun- 
selee is helped to satisfy himself on the appropriateness of his v ocational choice 
and on the inappropriateness of alternative choices that he has given up. 

In o.»-der to test the counselees certainty or uncertainty about a choice that 
he has made, information may be used for startle ]mrposes [13, p. 426]. 

An important purpose, not yet mentioned, is that of helping the counsclee 
select a specific job and adjust to it. This is substantially a placement use. 
Christensen [46] describes it as a distributional use of information. 

If the counselee has made an impractical plan, various sorts of information 
may be given to dissuade [92] him from holding to his obviously unsuitable 
intentions. 

Providing information to the counselee may help him to learn something 
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about self-directed problem solving as well as learn about occupations [116]. 

Information about educational and training programs is, of course, closely 
related to information about (K’cupations. The occupational plans are made 
before the formulation of plans to obtain the training, but the information 
about the required training is considered along with other data for the purpose 
already discussed. 

Information which might be described as more personal or social serves, to 
some extent, the same purposes as information about occupations. These types, 
personal and social, describe and interpret various environments for which the 
counsclce has to make plans and decisions. For example, the counselee may 
need to learn what is essential to get along with others, to become a member 
of the group, or to establish satisfying relationships with the opposite sex. 
Information abc^ut personal and social aspects of life is not necessarily more 
‘‘emotional" than that concerning occupational plans. As a matter of fact, the 
thr^'e areas, occupational, personal, and social, art' so inextricably bound to- 
gether that it is practically impossible to give information about one area 
without touching on the other two. 

Principles of Using Information 

For whatever purpose information may be used in counseling, there are 
certain general guides or principles which the counselor should observe. These 
apply specifically to occupational information but would also appear to apply 
when the counselor is using personal and social information, such as that 
concerned with building self-confidence, getting along with parents, or improv- 
ing emotional health. Tliese principles or guides are now discussed. 

The Counselee's Desires. There is not much point in the counselor using 
occupational or other informaiu)!! in counseling until the counselee wants it. 
The counselor can, however, stimulate tht feeling of need; he might help the 
counselee to become aware of the fact tha» his choice of sch(K)I courses should 
be based upon occupational plans. Even though the counselee does not say, 
in so many words, that he wants information, the counselor may infer that he 
does. For example, the counselor may decide from the counselee's comments 
and questions that he really desires to know what different types of engineer- 
ing occupations there are. 

The Counselee's Needs. In addition to wanting information, the counselee 
should want it for a good reason, or really need it. The information should 
serve some useful purpose in counseling. For example, a rather immature 
counselee requested more and more information about unusual and, to him, 
glamorous occupations, apparently hoping for some “ideal” work and at the 
same time avoiding a careful and serious consideration of plans for the future 
He did not actually need the information requested; he was using it to hold 
off the matter of actually making occupational plans. 
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The Counselee's Understanding of Himself. Probably the most important 
guide of all as to whether or not it is time for occupational information to be 
introduced into the counseling process is whether or not the counselee has 
an understanding of his assets, potentialities, liabilities, and occupational role 
so that he can make use of the informafeion. Without this sort of understand- 
ing the information is likely to be of little use or may even be harmful. 

This principle does not mean that the counselee must arrive at rather com- 
plete understanding of his interests, abilities, and needs ])rior to the use of 
occupational information. The counselor will be helping the counselee to gain 
self understanding along with the occupational information; for example, the 
counselee may not really understand his role in the world of work until he 
has learned about some possible occupational roles. Of course, the goal of 
com|)lete self iinderstajiding by the counselee is probably never completely 
reached. 

The Counselee's Desire to Obtain the Information. The more actively the 
counselee participates in the counseling process and in activities connected 
with counseling, the more effective a learning situation counseling will be. 
1 bus it is (juite desirable that he actually obtain needetl information himself. 
Some counselees will need support, lielp, and sii])ervision to do this, while 
others will be able to work more independently. 

The Counselee's Readiness for the Information. The counsclc^e will need 
some sort of preparation to dt) an effective job of obtaining information, what- 
ever sources he uses [3:^, 46, 116, 21 1). T he most frecjiiently used source is 
probably the occupational file or library; observing workers on the job, inter- 
viewing workers, viewing lllms on occupations, and tryout work experiences 
are other ways that might be utilised [21 ij. 

The counselee should have an ii ride rstan ding of the kinds of information 
he plans to obtain. T he counselor can help him prepare a list of important 
items of information [joi|. Ihe form “Local Occupational Study ' in Chap- 
ter 9 lists types of information that should be obtained. 

Where to look For information is a question that also should be answered 
in the ‘‘getting ready’’ proet'ss. lor example, the counselee may use the occu- 
pational file, write to a ]irofessional organization for information, and inter- 
view a worker. 

Deciding upon which occupations to study is also imj>()rtant. Even in 
exploratory reading or oilier activities, the counselee should have a rather 
definite idea of occupations that will be covered. T he counselee may bring up 
some, while the counselor, based on his knowledge of the counselee, may 
suggest others. The counselor should help the counselee to broaden his occu- 
pational horizon, without, howexcr, giving the counselee the impression that 
he is telling him what he should do or recommending a particular occujiation 
or occupational field [216]. 

In some cases the counselor provides the information during the counseling 
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session. Prior to this, the counselee should he helped to identify those aspects 
of the occupation that he needs to consider. Otherwise, the information will 
probably not have much significance for him. For example, suppose that the 
matter of income is being discussed. If the counselee has not thought about 
what he wants from his life s work and has not considered the relative impor- 
tance of income to other factors, he will probably not be able to evaluate the 
income in relation to what he expects from a job. 

Counselee Abstracting and Synthesizing. It is helpful for the counselee him- 
self to collect bits of information from various sources and bring them together 
to formulate a picture of an occupation rather than for the counselor to do it 
for him. While the counselee may not be able or willing to do a thorough and 
complete job, he should U* able to go a long way in assembling and interpret- 
ing information from reading, observation, interviews, and the like. Aids such 
as the form shown on page 236 and in Ref. [206, p. 99] should assist the 
couitselee in the abstracting and synthesizing process. 

The Counselee's Level of Understanding. When the counselor presents infor- 
mation during the counseling process, he puts it in terms that are meaningful 
to the counselee. Since the counselee usually has had limited occupational 
experience, many terms will be quite unfamiliar to him, for example, semi- 
skilled occupation, skilled work, professional level, and the like. 

Relating Self and Occupational Information. Prior to the use of occupational 
or other types of information, the counselee has gained some understanding 
of himself. I le is helped to understand how these two types of data are related, 
lie is also helped to accept the significance of the relationship. For exam- 
ple, he may know that his mental ability level is in the lowest one-fourth of 
those in the occupation, but he may not realize or accept what this may mean 
if he enters that occupation. Other self-data would be information about inter- 
ests, abilities, achievement, finances, goals, occupational roles, and other 
aspects of the indh idual. 

Ti) help the counselee relate self and environmental information and accept 
the meaning of the relationship, the counselor provides the opportunity for 
the counselee to react freely. In the permissive counseling atmosphere the coun- 
selee’s expression of feeling will help the counselor to understand him and assist 
him in clarifying his attitudes toward various work roles. 

Fitting the Information into the Counseling Process. Whether the counselee 
obtains information by his own efforts or the counselor provides it, there is no 
break in the continuity or climate of counseling [240, p. 187]. Information is 
brought in as needed to supply what is required for progress and for making 
plans and arriving at decisions. A great deal may be introduced at one time or 
it may be brought in bit by bit over a period of time. As in the case of any 
information, the counselee should not be overwhelmed by a mass of data but 
rather should be allowed to proceed slowly, understanding each item of infor- 
mation as he goes along. The counselor may easily forget that this is new and 
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complex information for the counselee and not realize that he understands 
little or nothing about it. 

As in other aspects of the counseling process, the counselor does not take 
over but rather introduces information when the counselee sees that it is 
needed or understands the purpose of occupational information. There is a 
definite counseling value in the counselees participating in the process of 
obtaining and using information. For example, he helps decide when it is 
needed; he plans how to obtain it; he locates it himself; and he discusses it with 
the counselor. 

Counselor Checking and Clarification. While a great deal of information 
may be obtained by the counselee, this does not relieve the counselor from the 
rcsjxmsibility of determining if it is accurate and complete. It may often be 
necessary for the counselor to explain or clarify information that the counselee 
has obtained, and to answer questions about it that the counselee may have. 
Completeness of information includes coverage of all appropriate occupations 
as well as adequate data about each occupation. 

Of particular concern to the counselor is the matter of correcting biased or 
unreliable information aliout an occupation which the counselee may have 
obtained, for example, from a disgruntled worker or from a piece of persuasive 
recruiting literature about an industry. 

Action by the Counselee. The purpose of using occupational information 
in counseling is to assist the counselee to do something that he needs to do. 
The '‘doing something’^ may be coming to conclusions about whether or not 
he would like the way of life determined by the occupation, or it may be 
estimating how well he could jx'rform on the job. Possibly he might decide 
on ])articular (K'ciipational plans and actually apply for a job. 

Principles Applicable to All Types of Information. In the preceding discus- 
sion of principles of presenting information, stress has been placed on infor- 
mation about occupations. The same principles would apply to materials about 
environments and relations with others. Thorne [232, pp. 417-418] points out 
desirable counselee attitudes when psychological information is given [232] 
and ways of actually providing the information [232]. The counselee needs in- 
formation about . . social relationships, citizenship, occupational pursuits, 
avocational activity*’ [135, p. loi]. These are asjiects of the environment 
which the counselee needs to understand and in which he needs to adjust. 
While the occupational environment is a major one, it is by no means the 
only one; it is part of the pattern of related life areas in which the counselee 
operates. 

From this review' of principles or guides for the use of various sorts of infor- 
mation,’ the matter of how the counselor actually uses information, what he 
says, and how he says it will be taken up. 

A helpful summary of the principles of using occupational information in 
counseling may be found in Senick [198]. Tyler provides a useful discussion 
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of occupational information and describes ways of using it in counseling 
[240, pp. 169-192]. Another useful reference is Baer and Roeber [13, pp. 418- 

473]- 

HopjxK'k summarizes the statements of forty-eight other authors on the use 
of occupational information in counseling [102, ch. 10] and then presents 
suggestions tor ways of, working with several types of counselecs fpp. 150- 
157] : counselecs with no preference; the counselee who has set up impractical 
goals; and those who are changing jobs [102]. Chapter 12 in the same refer- 
ence gives some very helpful suggestions for the counselor on ways of provid- 
ing occupational information to the counselee, particularly in answering his 
questions. 

Techniques for Using Occupational Information 

^[Tie counselor often feels puzzled as to what to sav to the counselee about 
information, or how mu'.h and what to give in the counseling session, even 
though he is familiar with the principles of using information. This section 
describes and illustrates vva)'s the counselor provides information or helps the 
counselee obtain it. 

Using the Occupational File. One of the chief sources of occupational infor- 
mation for the counselor and counselee is the occupational file. It may be 
supplemented by books, catalogues, and the like, but the file of pamphlets, 
monogiaj^hs, and other brief publications gives the most timely and extensive 
coverage of occupations. 1 low to help the counselee use it effectively is often 
a problem. Many counselecs thumb listlessly through the material without 
learning anything of interest to them, while others may be so overwhelmed 
by the number of occupations represented and the variety of material that 
they never settle down to learning anything about particular occupations. 

To introduce the counselee to the use of the file the counselor might say, 
‘‘We have a file that you can use to find out just what one does on the jobs, 
and other things too, like what training is needed, how to get a job, what sort 
of places jobs may be found, and other things that are important for a jierson 
who is thinking about work. You can look through it and find out alxmt these 
things, and then we can talk about them later.’" 

The counselor might ask a question or lead into the matter of what things 
the counselee should look for as he uses the file. Together they might list the 
important items, or the counselor might have a worksheet, such as on page 236, 
to help the counselee. As this sounds like (and is) hard work, sometimes 
the counselee s interests falls off rather sharply. It may be better to use the file 
first for a rather limited study; for example, to find what the principal duties 
are in one type of work. If the counselee is able to get the information without 
too much difficulty and if it is something that he feels a need to know, he may 
be interested enough to make a more extensive study. 
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Occupationol Study Guide 

Name of occupation _ — — - — 

Use words or phrases only This is for your benefit and sentences or oaragraphs are not 
necessary. 

Job side , My side 

Description of the work prrferrod Why I think I d like this |ob 


Qualifications 

1. Training or education needed 

(a) What kind^ 

(b) How much? 

2. Abilities needed 

3. Personal qualifications 


Is moving ur traveling nece^ ary? Am I willing to move c^r fravel? 


Compensation 

I Income I Whot income would soli fy me? 

7. Other returns 2 What either r#-ti rns from a |ob do I 

wan*? 


I. What related courses have I liked? 

(a) Done weP in? 

(b) Can I errango for the necessary 
training? 

2 What have I done to show I have these 
abilities? 

3 How do I rate mysolf on the^e? 


Demand for people in th s vo atum 
I Pre'-t nt 
7 Future 

Advantage j 


How qooo ^1 I have to be to 

1 Fnt> I ? 

2 /dvorcc? 

What things dn I like most about this vora 
tic n? 


Disadvantages What things do I iike least about the voca- 

tion? 


If the counsclcc is going to do cxplouitoiv icMding, the coiinsdor maN help 
him select bioad areas, such as sales woik oi social scixice woik. I le ma\ ha\e 
the counselce look through the hie viithout any spec die occupation (ir lit'ld of 
woik in mind. The object ol this use ol the hie is to hnd some areas lor moie 
intenshe study. I his soit ol stud> is made at the counseicc’s le\el and in keep- 
ing with decisions he has to make. 1 or example, as a high school freshnicm he 
usually needs only to make a definite choice among the school curriculum. 

"llie next step v\ould be to go with the counselce to the occupational file 
and explain how he may find materials in it. Se\eial lolders may be taken out 
and the counscdec shown the kinds of material in the hie. Then he is allowed 
to work on his own. The eounselor will have to be the judge of how much he 
can do by himself. In some cases the counselor may actually have to find the 
pamphlets and other materials for the counselce. The counselor will also have 
to be the judge of how strongly motivated the counselce is to use the file. He 
may consider it “too much work” and only glance at a few pamphlets. Or 
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he may show rc*istance at having to take some responsibility £or the activity. 

If the* mater al were more of the t\ pe that deals with personal or social 
j)roblems, for example, a booklet on getting alemg with others, the coun^lelor 
would, after ht'lping the eounselee realize the need for sue'h information, give 
him the pamplilet. I hese materials are not so extensive or complex that they 
reejuire an\ special kind of tiling system. 

Obtaining Information by Interview, Observation, or Direct Experience. In 
addition to the occupational tile and library, the eounselee may obtain valuable 
information by interviewing workers and emjdovers, by observing the worker 
on his job and the setting in which he works, or bv actual tr\out experience 
on the job. I he counselor helps him to prepare for the experienci' so that he 
w ill obtain needed information and then helps him to evaluate the information 
anil understand its meaning for him in the light of his capacities, interests, 
a^d goals. Alsu, the counselor helps the eounselee evaluate vv'ork experience 
that he has alreadv had, for examjile, alti'rschool work and summer jobs. 

In preparing for this method ol obtaining information, the counselor helps 
the eounselee deckle what he needs to know about the occupation. It is desir- 
able for the eounselee to biiiig out the pciints himself. LIsually, hovvev'er, the 
counselor will have to assist him in making up a list. In the following excerpt, 
the coiinsilor is helping the eounselee to leali/e the need for more information 
about an occuj)ation (school principal') that he is seriousl) considering and to 
make plans to tiilk to persons in that occiipati«)n. 

coiiNSKiOR: 1 low much do )ou feel vou know about what a jX'rson studies in col- 
lege, (he kinds ol activities he does in training, and the kinds of things that he 
does when hi* really gets out and starts work? 

C’OUNsia.rh: 1 don’t know nuich about that. ... 1 hav'en’t had lime to really talk 
with anybodv al)out it. 1 Ve gone 1(t our principal but we didn’t talk about that. 
couNSLioa: In other v\ords you might want to explore that a little bit, by talking 
to |x*ople, i)y ei, getting some literatioe. ... If y>ur principal dcx*sn’t have 
any, I’m sure he can get some, because most all (»f the schooU do publish a lot 
of literature on cliflerent occupations and Jiflereni lines of specialization in their 
particular area. . . . V\’hat would vou think about taking the time .sometime to 
visit, sav, a rural school, a small .sclioi*!, and talk to the principal? 
coiiNsutii: dilat’d lx* my chance to talk to Mr. Smith who lives out near me. I 
think his school is just about that size. It’s very small. . . . 

Tlic eounselee appears to be sulDeiently motivated to do some interviewing. 
Hut, so far, not much has been said about what sorts of information the coun- 
sc’lec would obtain. In fhc following excerpt ihe counselor and eounselee are 
identifying the sorts of information that the eounselee would need to know 
about an occupation. 

counsvi.or: d'herc arc some things about it, ... You don’t know w^hether you 
could do it? 
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GOUNSELCB: I don't know too much. . . . 
counselor: What the work involves. Also, the question of the length of training 
is not too much in favor of it exactly. 

COUNSELEE: I think I could stand the length of training but it would just be the 
money ... to get me through. 

counselor; The actual financing of that schooling is a problem, I believe you 
mentioned? 

COUNSELEE: YcS. 

counselor; Well, maybe you could get some information. Maybe you could talk 
to a person who does that sort of work. 

COUNSELEE: I don*t. ... I think that*d be nice. ... I d(«i*t know anyone who 
does that. 

counshi.or: Do you suppose the teacher w^ho has that course would know? 

counselor: You might call the city health department and find someone whom 
you could go and talk to, and go and get them to tell you a little more about it. 
I’hen you’d know what the work involves, the recjuireinents, er . . . the amount 
of training, and evaluate how much you think you’d like it. 

In both this and the previous excerpt the counselor is helping the coiinselec 
to decide on or locale a person to inUT\'ic\v, as well as |)reparc a list of ques- 
tions that will he asked. The counselor nia) have to make the actual arrange- 
ments for the interview, depending upm how much initiative the counselee 
has. 

In the following excerpt the counselee has done some thinking about needed 
information and has some definite questions in mind. Note that: this process 
is not a straightforw'ard listing of questions hut involves, in this jxuticular 
instance, discussion of the counselee’s feeling about c[uestions. After the 
counselee has obtained the information there will be time to discuss the data, 
bring out feelings about them, and relate them to data about the counselee. 

COUNSELOR ; Well, then, what kinds of questions were \ou going to ask the school 
pt‘ople w'lien they come for the college day and the others for the career day? 
coiiNShLHE: 1 don’t have any idea of w'hat kind of course 1 would follow in a)]- 
lege. 1 don’t know if 1 w'ouUl go along the first year just like a regular college 
course. 1 was going to ask them about that . . . and the chances. ... 1 know 
you can quit and it isn’t so hard to get a job again. 
counselor: You mean after you have graduated, you can work, and stop, and go 
to work somewhere else? 

v^ounselee: And then, the disadvantages I’v^c heard about. . . . It’s depressing, 
and it’s hard w^ork. 1 think any w’ork’s hard, so it couldn’t be much worse than 
anything else. And I’ve heard that they have pretty irregulai hours. ... I he lab 
technician would have definite hours wdierc you’d go and come home. 

CO 11 NSE 1 .OR: What do you think of those irregular hours that they might have— 
different shifts? 
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counselee: I think you'd more or less get used to it. That's why I definitely didn't 
decide on . . . you know. ... If I decided I liked something better I could 
branch out into it. 

counselor: But you feel like you're interested in the medical field. Is that it? 
COUNSELEE: I think so. 

counselor: . . . Definitely decided on? . . . 

It may he that the counselee does not need a complete list of all the topics 
that are usually contained in the occupational monograph to use as questions. 
Some of the needed data can be obtained from printed material in the library. 
Also, the counselor helps the counselee to be aware that the person being inter- 
view^ecl might present a biased picture of the occupation. 

Evaluating the Information. Whatever way the counselee has obtained occu- 
pational information, whether by reading, talking to or observing workers, 
actual work experience, viewing lilms, or listening to talks, it is necessary that 
he and the counselor go over it in the counseling session so that the counselee 
can obtain the best possible understanding of it and so that he can use it in 
making plans. 

First, the counselor checks to determine w^hether or not the counselee has 
Covered the different occupations decided upon and the needed types of infor- 
mation about each. At the same time he is estimating the accuracy of the 
information. Knowdng the source of information will assist the counselor in 
determining its accuracy. For example, if the counselee has taken notes from 
a monograph of a dependable publisher the counselor can assume that the 
information is correct. Also, while the counselor may not have the time to 
check on each detail about the occupations which he and the counselee plan 
to discuss, he can make a quick survey of particularly crucial information, such 
as the length of apprenticeship in sheet metal work, the nature of the work of 
the ceramic engineer, or the physical requirements for an airline hostess. 

Next the counselor fills in gaps in infijimation or helps the counselee to get 
the missing information. The counselor might very well supply a brief bit of 
information himself; if the amount of needed information is large, the coun- 
selcc should obtain it. 

Quite often the counselee will have questions about what he has read or 
observed. The counselor should attempt to answci these (jucstions or help the 
counselee to find the answer. Not infrequently the counselor does not know 
the answer; he should admit it rather than try to avoid answering one way or 
another. Counselees can pose some rather difficult questions; for example, one 
eounselee wanted to know what training was required for a diplomatic courier, 
and another wanted to know^ how an archeologist gets started in his work. 

As the counselee has prepared a list of questions about which to collect 
information, his answers to them are discussed in the counseling session. Some 
of the questions call for factual data \vhile others get at the counselee's reac- 
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dons to the data. Examples of the latter type of questions are as follows: 
^What do I particularly like about the occupation? What parts of it could I 
do well? Would I have the chance to reach my goal?” 

In the following counseling excerpt, the counselor is attempting to help the 
counselec express his feelings about soipe material he has read. Note also that, 
to some extent, the discussion deals with the relation of the information or 
facts about the occupation to counsclce characteristics. This latter point is cov- 
ered in more detail later on. 

couNSEi.E£: Tve been reading. I read a book two or three days ago. Its about a 
gid who is a commercial artist in a store. It was interesting, but 1 don't think Fd 
like to do that. 

counselor: It docs sound intcre.sting, but vou don't think you'd want to do that? 
counselee: Yes. It just goes into more exjXTiencc and talent than Fve ever had or 
will have. 

counset.or: You mean you think the job, cr, would be more than you could 
handle . . . something like that? 

COUNSELEE: Ycs, the girl in this hook had experience, ... a talent for drawing 
and sketching, and things like that before she ever went into it. . . . VVV)uldn*t 
suit me. 

counselor: I low do you know? What makes you think you don’t have the talent 
... in doing that sort of thing? 

coUNSELiin: I just don’t think Fd be able to design . . . draw^ what they would 
be willing to buy. 1 don’t think 1 could . , . what the demand is for. 
counselor: Well, yes, but everybody has to learn these things. The question is do 
you think you could learn? 
counselee: I think I could learn it. 

COUNSELOR: But vou’d estimate . . . as you think aI)Out it, you'd estimate your 
ability as probably not so good. You just wonder how vou could ever do anything 
like that. 

counselee; I wonder about it. 1 think if I knew the basic things that vou’d have 
to do and had the experience that the girl in the book had I think Fd be a better 
success at it. 

colinsei.or: Supposing you could get training and whatever experience that you 
ne(*d for that— not starting out as you arc right now ... do you think vou 
could do it? 

counset.ee: I think I could in that case. 

colinsei.or: It appeals to you? It’s sometliing you think you might like to do? 
counselee: Fd considered that before. That's the reason I read the book. 


colinsei.or: Well, how would you estimate it? How much ability do you rhink 
you have in that . . . making appropriate layouts, what the store wants, what 
people will notice? 

counselee: In ju.->t working as a clerk you don't have to do that. . . . But Fve 
planned displays and done windows. . . . 
counselor: You did that? 
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COUNSELEE; I did some of that ... all along. 
counselor: Did you get by? 

COUNSELEE: Ycs, I didn't try to sell them. 

What feelings is the counselee expressing? To some extent there appears to 
he a defense of fell inadequacies for the work. It may be that the counselee 
felt a strong pull toward this sort of work but also felt a need to reject it. 

The counselor also helps the counselee relate the information about occupa- 
tions to information about himself. One way he can do this is to ask if the 
counselee sees any connection between the two kinds of information. He 
might ask him if he sees any connection betwc'cn a hobby of rejniiring motors 
and the things an auto mechanic does on the job. Or the counselor may ask if 
the coiniselee sec's an\ relationship between his liking to take responsibility in 
school clubs and work with people, and what he would do as an accountant 
as comjxired with a public relations worker. I his procedure can be used with 
test data, school marks, and other types of counselee information. 

Another wa\’ that the counselor can help the counselee to recognize the rela- 
tionship between self and work factors is to use some graphic or written aid, 
showing the things rec|uired for the work and how the counselee rates on these 
chaiacteristics. Much of this would have to be counselor judgment based on 
the bc'st a\'a liable c*videncc. 

Still another w'av that the counselor can help develoj) this understanding or 
insight is to be [)articularlv alert to the counselee’s comments that show' an 
attempt to relate work factors to self factors. As the counselee discusses infor- 
mation gained through leading or in some other W'ay, he wdll often be com- 
paring it with what li * thinks or feels about himself. He may be testing the 
realiiv of his eoneepi of his (jccupalional role. By rc’sponding to those com- 
ments in a neutral, ndlective w'ay, the counselor can aid the counselee in 
exploring the relationship further and gaining a realistic concept of his occu- 
pational role and n kiting it to possible v\ork roles. In the following excerpt the 
counselee is discussing a part time work experience and the counselor is 
attcm))ting, by his rcs|M)nscs. to hcl]> the counselee gain some insight as to his 
need for work that w'ould allow initiative and reward it. 

counsei.or: You did a lot of things that yfpii didn’t have to do. You took it on your 
own to do things. . . . 

counset,ee: A lot of the clerks woulil just stand around. ... I noticed that those 
w'ere the ones w ho didn’t stay on so long. . . . 
counselor: Just put in the time and that w’as all. 

COUNSELEE: Y’hcy just W'aited on them when thej wanted something, and when 
there wasn’t they just did w'hat they wanted to do. 

It may be diflicult to determine how, these comments would help the couii- 
selec to sec the relationship hetw^ecn self and occupations. But by this sort of 
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discussion the counselee finally arrived at a better understanding of the role 
that he preferred and whether or not it could be found in this sort of work. 

It may be necessary for the counselor to jx)int out the connection, keeping 
in mind that this is not telling the counselee what to do about it and recog- 
nizing that the counselee may not "see*'' it or accept it just because the coun- 
selor says it. 

Providing information or helping the counselee use what he has collected 
should be a natural part of the ongoing eounseling process. It would seem best 
for the counselor to play the same role that he has been playing and make no 
abrupt change in the counseling atmosphere. It may be that this relating of 
self and job data would be left and returned to again and again; it would not 
be something that had to be completed without a break in a certain amount of 
time. The ultimate objective is to assist the counselee to make suitable and sat- 
isfying plans. Thus the long-range objective of counseling should not be lost 
sight of as the counselor and the counselee become involved in this particular 
process; the counselor should not take responsibility away from the counselee 
at this point. 

Providing Information in the Counseling Process. As has already been men- 
tioned, the counselor may provide information to fill gaps in what the coun- 
selec has obtained. I le may also, in many cases, actually provide a great deal of 
the needed information in the counseling process himself. The counselor will 
have to judge in what situations it is best to do this. If the counselee is strongly 
motivated and appears to be so thoroughly involved in counseling that he will 
not feel that the counselor is taking over, the counselor may, facilitate the 
progress of counseling by supplying the information himself. If the counselee 
appears to be too dependent to take any responsibility and lacks initiative, the 
counselor might, at least at first, provide the information. Then, in other cases 
where there may be no suitable sources that the counselee can readily use, the 
counselor may have to provide the information directly. 

In the following excerpt, the counselee brings out questions about an occu- 
pational area and the counselor attempts to supply the information. At the 
same time he makes an effort to help the counselee to react to the information 
given. 

couNSHLEH: Lct mc get to music first. Can T . . . can I ask you some questions? 

Well, tell me ... 1 mean. . . . This is just what my music teacher told me. 

... Is it very tough? I mean the competition? 
counselor: Is it tough? In music? 

COUNSELEE: Yos, Sir. 

counselor: Well, how do you feel about it? 
counselee: She siu'd it was. So I just took her word for it. 
counselor: It’s pretty tough .competition. 

counselee: Well ... . are there fields in which it isn't tough? . , . In music? 
counselor: Other fields in music in which there wouldn't be so much competi- 
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tion? Well . . . what would you think about it yourself? Now, you have music 
as a career, ... in which you are a concert artist, and you have the people who 
teach in public schools or junior colleges . . . teach music there. Or you could 
give private lessons. Now what would you think about the different . . . how 
much competition thcre'd be in those different areas? First, take . . • suppose 
we take teaching first. 

couNSELEC: Don't look like therc'd be much in that. I don’t know . . . just 
doesn’t. I don’t know why. . . . 

counselor: Well, perhaps youVe not dependent upon selling in a competitive 
market, .selling the work that you do. 

couNSELEE: Do music teachers make the same as regular teachers, or do they make 
more ... or less? 

counselor: Well, that depends upon where you would teach. In the public 
schools I think that generally their salary scale would Ik? the same as the others. 

([I^irther discussion about salary and advancement in teaching.') 
counselor: Now how about the others ... in an orchestra? What do you think 
of the competition there? 

COUNSELEE: Think it’d be rougher . . . than a teaching Job. 
counselor: Feel like it’d be a little hard to get that sort of job? 
i:ouNSEi,Ei.; Yes. I don't know if it’d be as hard . . . the work . . . the skill. 
counselor: 11 h huh. 

COUNSELEE: Guoss it would. 

counselor: Well, depending upon the kind of job. . . . Routine carrying out of 
someone else’s plans . . . that might not demand as much in skill and probably 
not give as much in pay. But if you were in charge, say, had the responsibility 
of planning something, it would probably demand higher skill. . . . 
COUNSELEE: If I got in music I’d want to go all the way w^ith it. I’d want to plan 
it and direct it. 

Was this the sort of information that the counsclcc needed? Was it in 
enough detail? It w(»uld apjiear that the counsclee might novs be ready to go 
into more specific information about one of the areas. 

In providing information directly, the counselor may find it helpful to bring 
the pamphlet or other printed material to the counseling session, lay it on the 
desk, and look it over with the counselee. He could j)oint out passages of par- 
ticular significance; he might add information about the local situation. Charts 
and graphs such as those in the Occuyational Outlook Handbook may be 
helpful. 

In anv sort of information giving, the ultimate aim is to help the counselee 
use the information to make plans. To make some effective use of it, he needs 
to have it as well as his feelings about it in some organized form. He should 
not come from the session with a miscellaneous assortment of disconnected 
information; he should be helped to bring together the loose ends and to 
organize, what has been covered. For example, in the following excerpt, the 
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counselor is attempting to help the counselee see the relationships among 
various sorts of data and to bring the data together in an orderly pattern. 

counselee: I think that would be something that would come in with learning of 
a vocation itself. You'd realize that you couldn't let things upset you. 
counselor: But you feel like you do , . . sometimes get right annoyed with 
people? 

COUNSELEE: Once in a while. It doesn't last. . . . 

counselor: But they do tilings that sort of annoy you. . . . Something like that? 


(Further discussion of incidents in which counselee hecomesMnnoyed at those who 
"pick on someone,"^ 

counselor: Had you ever thought. . . . Well, does this tell you anything about 
yourself, what kind of person you arc? 

COUNSELEE: I ncvcr had thought about it . . . as being important, 1 mean. I just 
felt that way about it, and 1 took it for granted. I never had put it in line with 
any vocation. 

COUNSELOR: Well, just in general, without thinking about a vocation, what kind 
of a person would you say you arc? 

COUNSELEE (loughs): riiat’s hard to say. ... 1 don't like people to be left out. 
I like for everybody to be included. 

Wc sec that the counselee might recogni/e this personality aspect and relate 
it to occupational life. But this and other aspects should be drawn together so 
that the counselee will not be like the one who first said, '*1 don’t like to study, 
rd rather do anything than that!” and then a little later said, plan to work 
for a graduate degree after I complete college.” T here had apparently been no 
bringing together of all the varied data that had been discussed over a number 
of sessions. 

Principles and illustrations apply to all tyj)es of information as well as occu- 
pational. In the following illustration, the counselor is discussing some of the 
problems of getting along w'ith others. The counselee has expressed intoler- 
ance of the habits and attitudes of others. 1 le has been reading a booklet that 
the counselor gave him after the first conference. This counselee earlier 
expressed a desire for help in learning to understand why he antagonizes 
others but has also shown strong defensive attitudes C‘^s might be expected) 
tow^ard material suggesting that he might be the cause of the difficulty. After 
some preliminary discussion, the counselee brought up a point from the 
b(K)klet. 

COUNSELEE: I was reading in that booklet. . . . It's interesting. I hadn't seen any 
of those before. 

counselor: What did you think of it? Any particular points? 

COUNSELEE: Well, not exactly. . . . Nothing that I didn't know. Everybody 
knows those things. I didn't see much . . . much about myself . • . about how 
I rub people the wrong way like that. 
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counselor: Doesn^t apply to you, as you see it. 

counselee: Sure, I know, er . . . that sometimes I dispute what other people 
say. But that’s only when theyVe wrong. Somebodv has got to correct them! This 
book, er . . . said a person who's liked . . . well, listens to the other person's 
opinion. Here, let me show you. (Opens pamphlet ami reads short paragraph^ 
T hat’s so much hogu asb! Some people are so dumb! 

COUNSELOR: llh huh. . . . You feci very positi\e about how^ other people need 
this . . . this correcting. It’s up to you to do it. 

COUNSELEE: Ycah! 

COUNSELOR (long pausc^i Let’s look at this a moment. Just what did this booklet 
say? Let’s look at that statement again. 

This a)iinselee was not ready to accept psychological information that pro- 
vided some threat to him and the way be fell he should act. Thus he became 
(|uite defensive. The counselor suggested further reading in the booklet and 
iAi\c an appointment for a later conference to discuss counselee reactions. 

John Doe's Need for Occupational Information 

There have been a number of indications that John Doc needed occupa- 
tional information; the following examjdes are typical and are suggestive of 
what the counselor should look for in deciding whether or not occupational 
infoimation might be useful and what should be obtained. 

1. From the interview. 

JOHN: You know that guidance day» last month, when all the people spoke on dif- 
ferent jobs? Well, I listened to all the speeches, and they all sounded good. 
When I heard Mr. Smith from the bank, I thought T liked that. Then I lieard 
the fellow from the telephom company and 1 thought I liked that. It sounded 
like each one was trying to make his work sound best. Then T went to some of 
the interviews and talked to some of tr-e college ])eople. I found out that you 
have to go to college eight years to l)ecoiTie a tloctor! . . . T 1 ien I asked if there 
were some courses that tof)k only four years. I le— this fellow from State LI — said 
that vou could take a liberal arts course, whatever that is. 

MR. DOYLE. You'd like it better if you were preparing for a s])ccific job, with some 
definite thing you could do? 

JOHN: Something delinite. Now suppose I was going to be a carpenter like my 
father. Well, if I \vas a carjxmter, I’d know what I’d do. . . . 

2. From the cumulative record. In the spaces for educational and vocational 
plans the entries are as follows: 

1948: college, doctor or lawyer 
1949: college, doctor perhaps 

3. From the test profile. Interest lest scores which indicate high measured 
interest in persuasive and clerical activities, and above-average interest in com; 
putational activities. Also, low measured interest in scientific activities. 
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4. From the autobiography. 

... I have never thought very seriously about plans for the future. I guess I 
thought things would just happen. Part of it, I think, i's having other people make 
choices for me, like taking the college preparatory course. 1 never thought about 
going to college in a practical way. In fact, when I think about it now, I guess I 
thought it meant not having to make any definite plans for work for another four 
years, and having a good time. 

The counselor obtained several pamphlets from the occupational file on 
department store work, office machine operator, general office work, saleswork, 
and several other occupations. He felt that it would be jusft as effective to hand 
the materials to John as to have him look for them. John took them home and 
read them before the next session. 

SUMMARY 

Occupational, educational, and other types of information arc frequently needed 
in the counseling process to help the counselce make the sort of plans and decisions 
that he needs to make. Such information may be used in ways that may be identi- 
fied as instructional, readjustivc, motivational, exploratory, evaluative, and thera- 
peutic, Principles which the counselor should keep in mind in using information 
arc: first, the counsclee wants the information; second, he needs it at the time it is 
used; third, the counsclee has gained an understanding of himself; fourth, the 
counsclee participates in obtaining the information and does as much organizing 
of it as jiossihlc; fifth, information is used or given which the counselce can under- 
stand; and sixth, the counselce is helped to relate information about occupations to 
information about himself. Also, using information should he a natural ])art of 
counseling, helping the counselee to bring out his feelings about it. 

In the counseling process the counsellor may help the counselee consult sources 
of information such as the occupational file, workers, or employers, or he may 
furnish most or all of the needed information in the counseling session. Whatever 
way the information is obtained, the counselor helps the counsedee to understand 
it, accept it, relate it to himself, and use* it to make plans and decisions. 

CHECKS ON UNDERSTANDING 

1. How can the counselor dett'rmine when information, such as occupational 
information, is nc'cdcd? 

2. What is the difference between using occupational information in an infor- 
mational way as compared with a therajxmtic wav?. 

3. Why is it important that the counselce understand himself before he attempts 
to use occupational information? Would you siiy that it is only important that the 
counselor understand him rather than requiring that he have self-understanding? 

4. How do you prepare a counselce to use* an occupational file? 

5. How docs the counselor help the counselee relate information about an occu- 
pation to information about himself? 
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6. What is meant by saying that the counselcc should be given or should use 
occupational information that he can understand? 

THINGS TO DO 

1. Interview a counselor or se\eral counselors to discover whether or not they 
use occupational information, and if they do, how they determine when to use it 
and just how they use it with the counselee. 

2. Listen to a recording of counseling (or ohser\'e a session in a one-way-vision 
room) in which some use is made of occupational information. Evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of the interview, or use cases in ImmjIcs, such as Callis [39 1 . 

3. By using a case study or some other material, identify a pupils problem that 
calls for occupational information. Prepare a plan for helping him obtain the needed 
infoiination. 

^4. Assume that you have decided to provide occupational information to a coun- 
sedee who needs it. Obtain the iiiateiials (]>ainphlets and so on) and extract and 
organize the infoiination lor presentation in the counseling session. 

5. Role-play the use of occupational information with a particular counselee. 
T o do this you will need the sort of data about the counselee w'hich may be 
obtained from ti case study. Record the session and evaluate it. 

6. H occupational or other inlormation is to be used wdth an actual counselee, 
you should first know something about him. Ihus it would be impractical actually 
to provide inform.ition or help the counsedee obtain it unless you were counseling 
him. If you are counseling a pupil who needs (Kciipational and other information, 
make plans lor its usc\ record v'mr techniques in using it, and play back the 
recordings toi evaluation. 
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Synthesis and 
Interpretation of Data 


O NE ASPECT of counseling that needs more emphasis 
than it has yet received is the process of synthesis 
and interpretation of data; it is a crucial but often neglected part of the coun- 
seling process. What has been said about it is scattered throughout the book 
and the dynamic nature of tlie activit)' may have been missed; also, some addi- 
tional points need to be made. Then too, as the discussion of counseling moves 
to that phase which emphasizes more planning and decision making, synthesis 
and interpretation become more crucial to j^rogress. 

The Nature of Synthesis and Interpretation 

It has been emphasized a number of times in this book that the counselor 
is continuously synthesizing and interpreting data about the coiinselee, from 
the lirst contact of any kind with him, on to the conclusion of counseling. 
Much of this activity takes place when the counselee and counselor are actu- 
ally working together. The counselor is doing this when he brings together the 
bits of data in the follow^ing example. ITic counselee says: "I don't like that 
teacher! She is loo bossv!” Earlier the counselee had stated, “Eve always been 
told what to do at home! Tm treated like a baby!*' The counselor brings 
together or synthesizes these feelings durmg the counseling session at the time 
the last remark is made and responds to the counselee in a w’ay determined by 
his quick mental interpretation. He may say, '‘You resent autocratic persons, 
as you vc experienced this in your family.” Or he may not actually respond to 
the statement in a way based on this synthesis, but instead mentally^ combine 
these comments and fit them together with w^hat he already knows about the 
counselee to increase his understanding of him. 

248 
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Of necessity, tlien, much of this synthesizing and interpreting actually take 
place as the counselee and counselor work together in the counseling process. 
Any sort of data may be used, including those obtained from other sources 
such as cumulative records and tests. For example, the counselor may be think- 
ing of a low measured interest in clerical work (which he has not discussed 
with the counselee) and lune to compare it with the counselec's comment, 
kmw rd like to do office work, but I don’t think Fd like to type or take 
shorthand. I don't know why Fd like it, but I know I would! " He knows fur- 
ther that the counselee is primarily interested in getting a job where she will 
have the opportunity to meet eligible men and find a husband. From these 
data, synthesized at this moment, the counselor is better able tc' understand the 
counselee and to help her clarify her goals. 

i\o amount of note taking could get down all the data that are brought out 
b^'^he counselee, but exen if it were possible to do so, it would not be practical 
because the counselor must relate data rapidly and move along with the coun- 
sclee. inferring meanings, noting gaps and inconsistencies, and checking his 
conclusions with the counselee. 

As is apparent by now, sN'nthesis and interpretation is not a *‘onc-person 
activity but a dynamic aspect of lh(‘ ongoing counseling process. What the 
counselee sa\s and does (facial expressions, movements, and silences arc 
important too) and what the counselor says ajul does determine what comes 
next; the product of each participant is the result ()f his own synthesis and 
interpretation. It is possible, too, that Ixuh work jointly on synthesizing data 
md interpreting them; this, of course, is an im]x)rtani process in planning and 
decision making. One b«is onh to listen to recorded counseling sessions or read 
x erlxuim typescripts to he axvare oi this. 

iNoxv xvhere docs this leave counselor study of data xvhen he is alone, 
betxveen counseling sessions? (Obviously the counselee is also thinking and 
organizing data after the session xvith the counselor. ) Ibis process has already 
been discussed iii connection with specific sources oi information, cumulative 
records, tests, and other techniques; it is also essential for combining data from 
all sources. Hoth the face to-f ace and the bc^txvcen-session syntheses are part of 
one total process of understanding and Jielping the counselee; needless to say, 
the latter as well as the former goes on all through counseling. 

For ease of explanation, the between-scssions synthesis is taken up sepa- 
rately. Sejxnating the two types implies a difference betxveen them that docs 
not exist in |)ractiee; xvhat is done in one merges with xvhat is done in the other* 
until there is no clear dix iding line. For example, the counselor uses reactions 
in the face-to-face session as he reviews data after the session; he also submits 
intc'rprctations that he has derixed in the alterscssion study to the counselee. As 
an illustration of one way of doing this, some counselors prefer to make hasty 
and brief running notes (partly wTitten^jr sometimes completely written after 
the session), then jot down a brief summary of tw^o or three lines, and finally 
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note significant trends, insights, and progress of the session compared with 
previous sessions, based on a quick review. 

Why does the counselor carry out the aftersession study of data? He is not 
making a diagnosis nor deciding upon treatment or decisions to recommend. 
Instead, he wishes to understand the whole person [i68, p. 198; 224 1, and to 
understand him in relation to the conditions in which he lives or may live. 
White [260], in a brief but very helpful book on studying the individual, 
points out that . . there must be an attempt through the synthesis of data 
to see the child as a complete individual struggling toward certain goals, in a 
certain way, because of j^articular life circumstances*’ I260, p. 123]. The 
process employs the sorts of data used in the case study [58; 133, p. loi], 
although the pur[X)sc is different from that of the case study. The counselor 
wants to derive as much meaning as possible from the information he has 
obtained about the counselee, to aid the counselee in planning [192, p. 112] 
but not to give him a plan. All sorts of data are used, including data about the 
counselee*s environment [168, pp. 147-149] and the way he sees himself and 
his environment [192, p. 112; 218, p. 21 o|. lie wishes, further, to help the 
counselee foresee the consei|uences of jxrssible courses ol action. 1 le cannot do 
all the synthesizing and interpreting needed while he is face to lace with the 
counselee, as he mav not be able to ctmeentrate on varietl details to the extent 
needed and he cannot have the objectixe and matter of fact attitude needed for 
this type of study 1 240, p. 86]. 

While this synthesis and interpretation process helps the counselor check his 
own thinking about the counselee and enables him to determine whether he 
has reached hasty and ill founded conclusions, he should be careful not to use 
stereot)ped or “pet * interpretations, nor should he place ready made labels on 
the counselee [218, p. 229 ]. 

With these cautions and principles in mind, paiticularlv that the bctw'cen- 
session synthesis is onK part ol the total process, let us now' turn to a step by- 
step discussion of how' a counselor might carrx out this process, and then go 
over an illustration using data from the counseling case that runs thicnigh the 
lx)ok. '[’he time-consuming appearance of the procedure is due to the fact that 
it is explained in detail for clarity; the counselor xvould do it quicklx as a more 
or less automatic process or xvay of thinking about the counselee. I’oo, the 
process is presented here onlx as a guide to the beginning counselor for the 
same purposes as the “interx iew guide’* in Chapter 3; as the counselor becomes 
more experienced, he would discard an aid of this sort and develop his own 
way of drawing the most meaning jx)ssible from information. The ccmn^elor 
should keep in mind, too, that w'hile this explanation and illustration might 
suggest that synthesis and interpretation is a “one-shot” act, that is not the 
case; it is an ongoing process, continuing ail through counseling. 

Begin with Information about the Counselee. Fhe counselor has various 
sorts of data abinit the counselee, such as initial impressions; information about 
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activities, feelings, problems, goals; school achievement and other information 
from cumulative records; work history, and psychological test results. Data may 
be described as direct or indirect data or observations [168, pp. i53-i55]> for 
some can be obtained dirceth , such as what the counsclee docs while he is sit- 
ting in the chair across from the counselor, and some indirectly, such as what 
the coiinselee’s autobiography tells alxait his home conditions and his parents^ 
attitudes. Some ol the data are more objective than others; more dependi nee 
may be put on the more objective Upe. Some, of course, provide meaning that 
is (|uite tentative. The counselor should relv more heavilv on the more 
dependable data [224]; however, he does make some guesses based upon rela- 
tivelv unsubstantiated or raiher tenuous data [78, p. 403J. 

'The counselor is limited in interpretalum not onlv by the sort of data that 
he has but also by just how much meaning he can draw from them. For exam- 
ple, (school m*)jks varv v\ith dinerenl teachers and with ditferent schools. I’his 
is a limitation of ihe data when the counselor is Irving to infer the counselee^s 
lev'cl of achie\cmejit compared with his own group and with other groups. 
I lowc\er, unless tlie counselor has some idea ol how school marks are related 
to success in college or sutccss in ceitain occu|)ations, he cannot obtain the 
most |X)ssihlo information from the data. F’or example, is achievement in 
mathematics r(*lat(’d to success in electronics work? 

Estimate Relevance; Compare, Evaluate, and Infer Meaning.^ As the coun- 
selor looks ovci the data, he groups tv pcs which lelale to the same point, for 
example, all d.ila about school achiexement, home situation, or getting along 
V ith others in and out ol scIkk)!. I le may mentally groirp data or actually make 
notes about them in a loi/gh lorm. At this lime he may be c|ueslioning the per- 
tinence and \aliditv ol each clatur - he has to make a judgment as to whether or 
not he needs to include it in the svnthesis. Does it tell him anything? Then he 
has to make a judgment .iboiit its accuraev This w'ill probably be a matter of 
determining its relative iccuracv rathei than an all or none judgment. For exam- 
ple, he mav have* an obviouslv biased anc'cdotal record that shows the teacher's 
dislike for the pupil, but he uses it because it gives a clue as to how^ one ]x;rson 
reacted to the counsclee. 

In the svnthesis and interpretation process, the counselor keeps in mind the 
fact that some data are significant for a particular counsc'lee with a particular 
jiroblem. For example, in looking ov'cr information about a counsclee who 
appeared to be hav'ing great dilficultv in planning wdiat to do after high sch(K)l, 
the counselor noted that both parents had att(*ndcd college, that there were 
ample indications that the lamily was economicallv able to send the counsclee 
to college, and that it was assumed that he would follow a technical course. 

^ These terms and the process have been adapted from ‘‘ITie Preliminary Appraisal in 
Vocational Counseling/* a talk made at the Amencan Personnel and Ciuidance Associa- 
tion meeting by Donald E. Super, reprinted in Veterans Administration Information 
Bulletin 7—118, Sept. 21, 1956 [224] Cvised hy pemiission of the author^. 
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There was also evidence that the counselcc s interests were not very well 
formed, that he had no really definite concept of an occupational role, but that 
he felt a strong need to assert some independence 1 rom his family. I le could 
assert himself by rejecting their plan for what he should take in college; then 
he could further demonstrate his independence by taking any other course just 
so it was quite different from his parents* preferences. The data about voca- 
tional interests were conflicting, and most of them ran counter to what the 
counselcc indicated he was determined to do, that is, take the most nontech- 
nical course he could find in college. Thus, data about tlje relationships in the 
home and family were of crucial importance for the couhsclec; the same data 
might be of much less significance with another counselcc. 

Sometimes it is difficult to detect which data are the most significant and 
which should be given the most weight in the interpretation, hut the more 
careful the study of data (assuming that they are adequate) the better the 
chance the counselor has of weighing them properly. 

In determining which data are more dependable, the counselor needs to use 
his understanding of personality development, nieasurement, and other areas 
that provide bases for evaluating them. As far as possible, research evidence 
should be available to support the meaning drawn from the data. For example, 
how much can the counselor count on the high school s()|)h()more’s interests 
remaining about the same through high school? Does overhearing behavior 
always cover some inner feeling of weakness or insecurity? Does inability to 
concentrate on lessons and excessi\x' daydreaming indicate frustration? Evalua- 
tion of the validity of data wmild include evaluation of the efficiency of the 
particular technique for obtaining it as well as evaluation of the specific infor- 
mation that was obtained, lo illustrate the ])oint, it may be said that the 
counselor needs to have an understanding of the type ol information that is 
obtained h\ the pupil autobiography as well as some idea of what a specific bit 
of content mav mean. If the counselcc blames others lor all his dilliculties, is 
this more likelv to be projection of needs or objective reporting of the facts? 

"Fhe process of inferring the meaning of data would go on as the counselor 
studied, evaluated, and sifted it, but it should be done as a conscious ]^rocess. 
I he counselor asks himself such questions as, '‘What do these comments about 
himself mean?” “What do school marks tell me about achievement?’* “Does the 
fact that his parents express little ajipreciation for education have an effect on 
this achievement?” “What docs the fact that both jiarents completed the fifth 
grade indicate to me about the counseleo?” “Why docs this girl spend most of 
her spare time in solitarv activities?” Hie ever-present question in the coun- 
selor’s mind as he reviews each bit of information is, “What does it really 
mean?” Some meanings will be much more olnious than others. In some 
cases, the meaning mav be inferred with considerable confidence; in other 
cases, the counselor might as well admit that he can make only the most tenta- 
tive kind of guess. But the job. while not an easy one, needs to be done before 
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the counselor can move ahead in the process of understanding and helping the 
counselee. 

Write Ideas Down. A technique that is often helpful in organizing data and 
obtaining meaning from them is for the counselor actually to write out his 
ideas about the counselee. The act of writing something down tends to force 
one to crystallize his thinking and to recognize fuzzy and half -formed ideas. It 
may often lead to new insights about the counselee and help the counselor to 
see new relationships, patterns, and trends. He may note down the basic data 
and the meaning that he draws from them on one sheet of paper, using abbre- 
viations that retain for him the full meaning or substance of the data. These 
notes could be used in the process of organizing meaning or inferences, the 
next step in the process of synthesis and interpretation. 

Synthesize and Reduce the Number of Inferences. Now the counselor is 
ready to begin to bring together the inferences or best meanings that he can 
derive from the data. These inferences are compared, some are changed or 
rejected, and a relatively smaller number emerge [224]. The counselor is not 
forgetting that the counselee is a whole person and that behavior is complex, 
nor is he brc'aking him up into isolated bits. 1 le is. instead, looking for a con- 
sistent pattern of meanings, of assets and liabilities [264, p. 179]. It is not, 
however, an additive j^rocess [264, p. 178] in w hich items of information are 
summed, but rather one in which they ar(' related to describe the unique 
dynamic pattern of the counselee. 

y\s the counselor compares inferences, lie linds that some arc at odds with 
tl* ' preponderance of evidence; lie iiiay find it necessarv to modify his interpre- 
tation of some of the information. For example, he may have inferred that the 
low lc\el of education of parents '*nd low socioeconomic level would result in 
low motivation for education in the counselet*. When this interpretation is 
compared w ith conllicting data about high goals, parents’ ambitious plans, and 
measured scientific interests, the counselor might discard his inference of low 
level of educational asjnration. For another illustration, the counselor may 
have judged, on the basis of school marks and teachers’ ratings, that a coiin- 
selec had adeegjate ability for successful college work. When he compares the 
counselec’s prxjr performance on academic ability and achievement tests with 
those of college freshmen, he may revise this inference dowaiw'ard. If the coun- 
selor finds that the counselee spends an inoretjuate amount of time on prepara- 
tion, that would b(* added e\'idence that be would have difficulty with college 
work. 

The counselor relates to each other those inlercnccs that bear on the same 
point, emerging with an inference or inferences about larger areas of the 
counselee s life. From these he hypothesi/es or makes ‘'best guesses” about the 
counselee. 

Set Up Hypotheses. The counselor is now in a jiosition to go about setting 
up tentative hypotheses about the kind of person the counselee is, what he is 
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likely to do, what success he will achieve in various areas of endeavor, what he 
needs to do to solve his problem, or what the basic source of difficulty is. These 
hypotheses represent the counselor s understanding' of the counselee, what he 
is like now, how he got that way, what he can do, and what he will do. The 
counselor may hypothesize that the 'counselee is a person of considerable 
mechanical ability and interest; one who would be “at home*' in a shop, such 
as an auto repair shop; a person who wants to be at the level of work that he 
labels “engineer"; one who knows little or nothing about such engineering but 
who has picked up from family and friends the belief that “success" 
is based on whether or not you wear a “white collar" V) work as opposed to 
wearing a blue collar and “carrying a lunch pail." The counselor may also 
hypothesize that the counselee will be extremely resistant to changing his con- 
cept of his work role, that he will actually enter an engineering school, and 
that he will soon find it uninteresting and much too difficult. The counselor 
may even go farther and say that when the counselee is unsuccessful he will 
be ready to discuss more practical or realistic jx^ssibilities. 

As another illustration of hypothesizing, the counselor may see the coun- 
selee as an immature person who feels a strong need for the appro\'al and sup- 
|x>rt of others and who at the same time fights against this feeling; thus he is 
torn between a desire to be inde]xjndent and self-sufficient and a need to he 
childish and immature. The counselor mav feel that the counselee will demand 
support and approval and that it will lx? difficult for him to face the fact that 
he is immature and even more difficult for him to do anything about it. With 
each hypothesis the counselor has constructed a “person" and is making tenta- 
tive statements about him that might begin, “I le seems to be the sort of person 
who . . ." I127I. 

In order for the counselor to evaluate the accuracy of his hypotheses about 
the counselee, it is necessary that they be put in testable form. For example, if 
the counselor says, “John appears to be able to use inner resources to s(dve his 
problem,” he cannot verify this hypothesis \^cry well because he is not going to 
Ix' able to determine whether or not John has used “inner resources" or solved 
all his problems. But if the counselor says, “If John joins that club he will drop 
out of it in a few weeks," he can test the hypothesis by checking to discover 
whether or not John drop}X?d out of the club. The counselor could also state 
that if he helped John get ready for participation in the club and supported 
him in his attempts to make a go of it, the counselee would stay in it. 

Besides setting up hyp)thcst*s about the counselee, the counselor also formu- 
lates them for the results of what he does to help the counselee. In fa. t, each 
statement the counselor makes or each activity that he engages in with the 
counselee is based on a hypothesis that it will have a certain effect. For exam- 
ple, the counselor decides that the counselee needs occupational information to 
help him make a more realistic vocational choice. The counselor is hypothesiz- 
ing wffiat the counselee needs and w'hat it will help him to do. 
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Make Predictions. Several kinds of predictions are made in counseling. 
Each response that the counselor makes carries an implicit prediction that the 
counselee will react to it in a certain wav; each choice of procedures or mate- 
rials is made because the counselor predicts that it will have the desired effect 
on counselee behavior, both in and out of the counseling session. The specific 
types of prediction now considered, howxwer, arc those made about how the 
counselee will j^jerform outside of counseling in vacious courses of action open 
to him, about his present and future behavior, what he is likely to do, and with 
what success he is likely to do it. These predictions are not absolute and final 
statements. The counselor docs not say, “John will succeed in college,” but 
rather, “It appears likely that John has the ability, drive, and maturity to be 
able to do successful college work.” The counselor might also predict that if 
the counselee dtjes enter college, he will stick at it until he graduates. With 
another counselee, the counselor might jiredict that, knowing what he knows 
abeiit him, he will drop out of school as s(K)n as he is sixteen years of age. 

'The counselor needs to be quite cautious in making predictions because he 
does not know what the counselee will do, nor does he have any method of 
computing precise j^robabilily statements about what he will do in most 
of the life situations in which he will engage. The counselors predic- 
tions are of a climcal sort [78, ch. 18; 220, p. 533I. He makes this type 
of i^recliction, not because it is best, but because he does not have the data 
to make statistical ones; that is, he does not have tables that will allow him to 
combine all he knows alx)ut the counselee into a luiinber or several numbers, 
do some comj)utation, and then state in precise terms what the counselee may 
be ex[)ected to do. The counselor does, however, use as much of statistical 
prediction as is aA-ailablt to him, for example, that which may be derived from 
test data. While the counselor is dealing with a unk|ue person and while he 
has brought data together to formulate a picture of the one individual about 
whom he will make predictive statements, he cannot and should not avoid 
considering statistics that provide data about individuals similar to the coun- 
sclee Cfor example, test results and college success). It would be desirable for 
the counselor to have ^alidily coefficients for each type of data that he has, 
such as data about the predictive elllciency of the autobiography. Such 
research data are just not available, however. 

The issues of clinical versus statistical prediction arc discussed in Refs. [127; 
136; 137; 168, pp 166-169; 193I. While this is a rather complex matter, the 
counselor should be familiar with problems involved in making predictions 
and rt'cognizc wdiat assumptions he makes when he predicts counselee 
bchaxior. 

A further illustration of the clinical type of prediction may be helpful. The 
counselor may say, ‘Tt is probable that the counselee will do poorly in the 
dix'ersified occupations program and wilkdrop out of it.” He cannot be abso- 
lutely sure that he will, but he can put varying degrees of confidence into his 
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such as saying that the chances arc 20 to i that he will pass (not can pass) 
and remain in the course. If the counselor had d&ta on previous pupils in the 
diversified occupations program and could determine the frcc[uenc)' with 
which pupils similar to the counsi'lee remained in the program, he could niake 
a statistical prediction. But he usually does not have these data, and if he does, 
he will have additional data about the counsclee to consider which are not 
included in the statistical computation. Then he has the ]irobleni of determin- 
ing if all aspects ol the sitLialk)n ( teacher, e(|uipment, work opporl unities, and 
so on) are the same as when the statistical data were ('if)tainecl. 

In making predietkins it might be well to set up several stali*ments a*? to 
what the eounselee may do, under what conditions hc' ma\ do each, and which 
one he is the most likely acUiallv to do [j68, p. 161.;]. h’or example, the coun- 
selor ina) say that the eounselee will stav in the dhersilied ()CLU|)ations pro- 
gram, or that he will drop out of it, or that lie will drop out of school, and gi\c 
the conditions foi each of these actions. 1 hesc alternative jneclictions help the 
counselor to think in teims of the different sorts of action open to the eoiin- 
selee ami also prepare him to discuss these different jiossihilities v\ilh the 
eounselee. 

As has already been pointed out, this total piocess seems iinduK detailed 
and time consuming. As the counseloi tiios it out, he will find, howexei, that it 
is not as complex as it seems and that it becomes easier with each new' coun- 
selee. 

Synthesis and Interpretation by John Doe's Counselor 

J he counselor, Mr, l)o\le, used a definite outline to aid him in his s\nthesis 
and interpretation. 1 his is one wm\ to learn to s\nthesi/e data, and tlu' outline 
used is one kind that ma\ sene as a guide in the learning process. 1 he conn 
selor has entered dat*i in a rather ahlireviated foim, hut adet[uaie for his pur- 
jx)ses. lie often uses onh woids and phrases to remind him ol a paiticular 
point, though he uses complete senlenees where ihcw are needed. 

1 . Tlip pioblem 

(a) As (.ounsolco •■pt's it WIint ho should tatr m rolirge. ALt sf*-nns to hovo son'** doubts 
os +0 whothcr he v^ants to lo c'^'lt 40 01 wo ild bo ab’c to do +hG work. 

(b) As cr»unseU>» ees it Contused nL>cu^ tutuio puit'y because o* lark p'anninq and 
partly be<.ause of conflict bctNM'en hirn and parents as +u tutnre p'ans For some rc a on 
he just became seriously conce'ned about the future Is doubttu' about coi'eqo as suit- 
able trainir q. 

2 . Home situation 

Father, rarpentor; molhor housewife. One siblirq younqer sister better academic 
achiever. Mother active m comminity affairs ambit ous tor ^cn. Fam.lv 'itc lonq residents 
of tc'wn respected. Moderate nr**ans om*’ li xuries own home. Mother rvjthoi overpro- 
tec live, domineering. Some conflict about independence use ot car etc Financing col- 
lege might be difficult. In general seems to be j rather harmonious fomi^y. Parents' 
education limited. Father thinks high school enough. Mo+her m lovor of r*olleqe. 
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3. Personal characteristics, aptitudes, abilities, handicaps 

Neat appearance, likable manner, no unusual mannerisms. Seems to be able to make a 
good impression in face-to-face situations, though somewhat shy at first. Some leadership 
qualities, and can influence others. Gets along well with peers. Physical condition seems 
to be good, athletic. Seems to like to be with other people more than alone. Goes out of 
his way to get others to like him. Somewhat dependent. 

Test results Indicate mental ability obove average. Better clerical aptitude than technK v*. 
Aptitude for routine clerical work above average. Seems to have aptitude for persuaaing 
others, selling. Lock of interest in reading — reason? Sl^udying a difficult task. Works hard 
at something he likes. Would rather be *'on the go' than sedentary. 

4. Achievements 

(a) Social: Well liked. Sometimes a leader. Normol heterosexual adjustment. Adequate 
social skills in peer group. Seems to be liked by most teachers. 

(b) Academic: Grades about average or below, except for history (this term). Seem to 
bo improving slightly. Achievement tests below average, except for social studies. 
Weakest in scientific subiects. Taking academic course which ho does not like. Has come 
close to failing several subjects. 

!fc) Vocational: Delivered papers, worked as clerk. Puts in about twenty hours a week 
working. Likes the responsibility of a job. Work at swimming pool. 

5. Attitudes, values, interests 

Likes others to think well of him. Cooperative. Sincere. Respects feelings of others. 
Appears to like responsibility. Serious about planning future. Ambitious, but thinks in 
terms of immediate rather than distant goals. Puts income as high as prestige of iob, if 
not higher. Feels a need to become more independent, and to make his own decisions. 
Will probably take responsibility for making own plans. Seems to be interested in activities 
in which he deals with people in some sort of business capacity. Measured persuasive 
interest high, clerical fairly high. Scientific, literary, mechanical, low. Seems to have some 
persuasive ability. 

6. Plans 

Undecided about future. Talks abou* going to coflege and studying for a profession like 
medicine, but is not too enthusiastic about this. Vague on requirements, training, cost, 
whether or not he would like the work. Also, talks about own business, such as filling sta- 
tion, but feels parental disapproval (mother). Seems to like some aspects of retail selling, 
if there were possibility of getting ndvont ement to managerial position. May be drafted 
in several years, and would prefer to join Navy where he would try to learn a trade. 
Whatever plans he makes, will probably have some conflict at home about them. 

After making up thi.s summary, tlic counselor put clown several tentative 
conclusions about the counselee. These are as follows: 

1. College — liberal arts 

John could find a college suited to his level of academic ability, but poor achievement 
and study habits handicap him. Does not appear to be inlerestod in this type of educa- 
tion, but wants training for specific vocation. Personality might be in favor. Financing 
might be a problem. Mother would approve — father might not. Measured and expressed 
interests not in line with this course of action. He might gain a great deal from the 
activities, associations, and some of the classes. Does not seem to be a suitable plan. 

2. College — premedical and medical training 

Academic aptitude, achievement in school subjects indicate that he would have difficulty. 
Lack of interest in scientific subjects, low measuied interest in this area are unfavorable 
signs. Goal too far in the future to be appealing. Vogue about requirements, training, 
nature of work, and has probably not been interested enough to try to obtain information 
about the work. Lack of interest in intensive studying. Finances would probably be serious 
problem. Liking for people and ability to get along with them might be helpful, but $eems 
to prefer business or social relationships, rather than doctor-patient type. No hobby or 
avocationol interest in medical or scientific area. Would not provide the opportunity for 
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him to copitalize on persuasive ability and interest. In general, does not seem to be o 
suitable course of acfion. 

3. Sales work — outside 

Personality, nneasured and expressed interest, avocational interests all seem suitable for 
this work. Mental ability adequate, and achievement would not be handicap. Additional 
schooling would not be required. Could approach through company training program for 
salesman, or by means of semiskilled or clerical job to learn product. Would satisfy desire 
to be earning own way. Amount of income might vacillate, depending upon plan of re- 
muneration. and this might not appeal to him. Parents would probably go along with 
this although mother might not be satisfied. Could probably get some part-time experi- 
ence before finishes school. Does not seem to mind hard work if interested, and could 
probably meet frustrations of the job. 

4. Sales work — Inside 

Has had some experience and apparently has done satisfactory work. Would satisfy de- 
sire to go to work soon. Would have chance for advancement. Likes to work with people, 
gets along with them, and has some aptitude for routine clerical work. Mental ability 
adequate for work and advancement in this area. Seems to make use of John's assets, that 
is, good relationships with others, hard worker at absorbing task, energy, aptitude for 
clerical work. Weak points would not handicap him in this area. Could probably cont’nue 
part-time job now, and work into full-time job after finishing school. Would have to work 
out some agreement with mother. Probably satisfactory to father. 

5. OfRce work — with business school training 

Learning ability, special aplitudes adequate for mastery of subjects. Personality would 
be asset. Makes good Impression on others. Would offer a period of training beyond high 
school that would probably satisfy mother. Financing might not be difficult at some nearby 
school. Would moef desire for specific vocational training, and employment usually avail- 
able. Qualities such as getting along with others, leadership, would help him to advance 
to supervisory position. Might not like the idea of putting in more time in school, but 
should find some of the subjects interesting. The type of work might satify mother's desire 
for "prestige" job. By exercising some selection, could get a job that would have several 
possible avenues of advancement such as to sales, administrative, supervisory, or pub- 
licity. Another year or so in school would give him a chance to mature a little more before 
beginning full-time work. Training would be helpful in military service. 

Evaluation of the Counselor's Synthesis. After going over this synthesis, do 
you think that it adec|uately summarizes the information about John Doe? If 
you were another counselor in the same school and were asked your oj)inion 
about the counselor’s tentath e conclusions, what would you say? Did he build 
up his interpretation by the process of inferring tlie meaning of data, hypothec 
sizing about the counselec, and making predictiNC statements about him? 

Note that this synthesis and interpretation could be largely a mental process 
and not WTitten out to tin's extent. Also, note that much of it was obviously 
made while the counselor and counsclee were together in the conference and 
affected w^hat the counselor did at that time; the counselor, to some extent, is 
simply reviewing what he has already inferred. 

The Case Conference. The ease conference may help the counselor to 
check on the soundness of his thinking about the counselee and to get new 
ideas about him. In the typical case conference, those who know something 
about the case may contribute new information, may help the counselor to see 
old information in a new way, or may assist him in evaluating his interpreta- 
tions. Each member of the group discusses the counselee as he understands 
him from the data or knows him personally. 
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In the typical case conference, the counselor presents the data about the 
counsclcc. So that all participants can easily follow the discussion and have 
needed data available, it is a good idea to have copies of pertinent information 
for everyone or to put essential data on a blackboard. Either the counselor or 
the chairman of the group may call for the discussion of the case. Participants 
arc encouraged to add data about the case, to make interpretations, and to sug- 
gest what may be done to help the counselee. In the informal sort of case con- 
ference that is usually held in the school, the counselor might first give his 
interpretation and ask others what they think of it. He then might indicate 
what he has tentatively planned to do and get the reaction of others to the 
plan. In a school where the counselor may be the only person who is able to 
obtain much meaning from data and the only one who has some knowledge of 
counseling, the conference mav be primarily for gaining information and pro- 
vkling in-service education. Good “counseling*' ideas from those who arc not 
cminselors should not be (jvcriooked. "Fhc' process of discussing data seems to 
facilitate the development of insights that the counselor had previously failed 
to develop. If the case conference is with other workers who are specialists in 
various sorts of help to the pupil, a more formal tvjK* of case conference would 
probably be used. Each member, including the teacher, would have a con- 
tribution to make from his professional point of view. 


SUMMARY 

The counselor is continuously synthesizing and interjecting data about the 
counselee both while talking to him and after the counseling session. What is done 
in the face-to-face situation calls for rapid mental activity on the part of the coun- 
st'lor; it actuallv determines the success of counseling. Some, of course, is done 
outside the session and after each session; for this tyjx*, a systematic jdan may be 
used in learning how to go about U. Each counselor, however, with exjicrience 
will develoj) his own procedure. The total jirocess of synthesis and interprctaiion 
becomes more significant as jjlanning and decision making become major activities. 


CHECKS ON UNDERSTANDING 

1. What is meant by synthesis and interjmnation? 

2. Why should a hypothesis about the counselee be subject to revision? Under 
what circumstances is it revised? 

3. How would you define clinical prediction as compared with statistical pre- 
diction? 

4. What might be the major points around which to organize a summary or 
synthesis? 

5. Describe the synthesis and interpretation process that makes up an aspect of 
the facc-to-facc counseling session. Why is this called a dynamic process? 

6. In what ways can you check or tesf a hypothesis about the individual? What 
is a testable hypothesis? 
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THINGS TO DO 

1. Describe the process through which the counsclgr goes in synthesis, from the 
basic data to predictive statements. 

2 . Evaluate the counselor’s synthesis <ind interpretation about John Doe with the 
following check list. Several of the answers may be suitable but there is one best 
answer. Select the one that you think is the best response to the question. 

1. The counselor's statement of the problem and the counselee's statement are 

(a) Really the same 

(b) Only sliqhtly different 

(c) Different in that the counselee is purzied aboijt what to take in college, 

and the counselor is sure ho should not go to college 

(d) Different in that the counselee is puzzled by his contusion and lack of en- 

thusiasm for what he had thought were his plans, and the counselor puts 
main emphasis on lack of careful planning and his rejection of his mother's 
plon 

2. The counselor's notes on the home situation give one the impression of 

(a) ...An extremely unhappy and strifc-riddon fomily 

(b) A home where the younger child is much more highly thought of than Ihe 

older 

(c) An average home, where the adolescent is normally seeking more inde- 

pendence 

(d) An extremely outocratic home situation, where the parents are the law 

3. The evidence that the counselor has for John's ability to got olonq with others is 

(a ) ._ . Very slight 

(b) -Based on his impro^si'^'n in the interview 

(t. I Based on Information from a number of sources and could be considered 

dependable 

(d) Conclusive beyond any doubt 

4. By describing John as "somewhat dependent." Mr. Doyle probably means that he 

(a) Asks others to make all his decisions for him 

(b) >ias 1o have the approval of other:- for ovc^rythincj that he* does 

(c) -. .Seems fo feel some need to have others, who represeni authority, lei! him 

what to dc^ 

(d) Connot take Ihc responsibility for his cjctions 

5. The counselor has noted that John seems to be liked by most teacher?. He 'S probably 
basing this opinion on 

(a) His observation of John around the school 

(b) His impressions of Jofm in the interview 

(c) The comments o( teachers in anecdotal records and en+nos in the cumula- 

tive record 

(d) The fact that John has not failed a school subject 

6. When comparing grades and measured academic ability, the counselor might come to 
the conclusion that John 

(a) Should rank at the top of his class 

(b) Has been getting much better grades than one would expect 

(c) Has earned grades a little lower than one would expect 

(d) Has done as well as one would expect of a person of his academic ability 

7. The counselor's general opinion of college training for John seems to be thot he 

(a) Should at least try it 

(b) Could never succeed In any kind of college work 

(c) Could probably find a college in which he would compare favorably with 

the average student in obility but that other factors ore against college 
training 

(d) :_-WouId not benefit at all from college 
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8. The counselor might well consider John's wanting to bo a doctor as 

(a) A carefully thought out plan 

(b) His mother's idea 

(c) An interest in scientific work 

(d) A practical vocational goal 

9. As for saleswork 

(a) There is no reason for even considering this a possibility 

(b) There is some evidence that it might bo suitable, but much more that it 

would not. 

(c) ^Thore seem to bo some fairly substantial reasons tor considering th's aroa 

(d) He should rule it out because of potential parental objections 

10. John might be handicapped in any kind o^ office work because ho 

(a) Micjht not oc tually bo interested in it 

(b) Is too ambitious 

(c) Has a poor hool at hieverroni record 

(d) -hlos more aptitude foi an c'ntirely difforeiit type ot work 

Tho best responses are follows: I (d). 2 (c). 3 (c), 4 (c), 5 (c), 6 (c). 7 (c), 8 (b). 

9 (r). 10 (a). 

t,. llsina data from a counsc*lin^ cast* or ca.%' studv, make a synthcsi.s and inter- 
pretation. You mav use data from an actual coiinselins' case or rn^iii ease* studies in 
the rcFerences, including those in textlxMiks. Where pJannini; and lollow-up are 
included, do not use this information until after you have made your synthesis and 
interpretation. 

4. /Vsk a counselor to “tliink aloud** as he svnthesi/x*s informatK)n. I low does he 
go about it? Hecord the sessions and pla\ l>ack fr)i further study. 

S- Interview sc*veral counselors to learn, first, vxhether they make a sjnthesis of 
inlormation, and second, h<nv they go about it 

6. Prepare a synthesis ior a eounselcc with whom you are working If possible, 
get at least one or tw'o other persons to review' \our w'ork. 

7. Sit in on a ease eonfeienee in which a coiinselee is discussed Chi school, 
community agency, or clinic). 

5. Carry out a case conference b\ role playing. Llsc* an actual case and h.we 
each nieinher ol the case* conference group pLw the role of a nienibei of the school 
stall or some other |)nifessional workei (if he is familiar WMth the W'orker’s aioa';. 

9. I isten to a recorded counseling .session to detect examples of counselor syn- 
thesis and interpretation. 




1 he counselor should establish an atmosphere m which 
the counsclee can talk frt'ely Before the interview be- 
gins, the counselor should put his other work to one side 
so that he can gi\e his full attention to the counselcc. 





The counselors duties arc not 
limited to discussion of the eoun- 
selcc’s problem. The beginning 
counselor should be concerned 
with improving his interviewing 
methods and may find it helpful 
to play back recordings of the 
counseling sessions. He must also 
obtain further information about 
the counselce from sources such 
as the cumulative record and the 
teacher, and from aids like the 
standardized test. 






If problem is a serious one, a 
visit to the counsclec’s home may 
bring needed information. 1'he 
counselor can also discover a great 
deal about the counselce's rela- 
tionships with other people by ob- 
serving him in informal situations 
such as decorating for the school 
dance. With all this information 
the counselor should be better 
able to guide him toward a more 
realistic appraisal of himself and 
his goals. 


After the counselee has narrowed 
his vocational choices to those 
which seem most compatible w^ith 
his interests and abilities, he is 
ready to investi^ate the require- 
ments for specific jobs. I'hc coun- 
selor s file will provide him with 
facts about tiio necessary qualifica- 
tions, descriptions of duties, and 
a general picture of opportunities 
in the areas under consideration. 
In addition, he can learn a great 
deal by interviewing jxiople in 
various jobs which interest him. 


CHAPTER 12 


The Planning Phase 


W r iiAVF NOW inovccl along in our discussion of the 
counseling process t(^ llie p«)int where we are ready 
to begin the phase which is piimarily planning and decision making. I’he 
counselor has rexiewed his data as discussed in the previous eha|)ler, he has 
made plans, and he has |)ut down some notes for the next session. There may 
b(' <ailv one planning confeience, or there may be a scries of counseling ses* 
sions dexoted primarilx to planning .iiid decision making. 

1 he purpose of this chapter is t(j highlight xvhat the counselor aims to do 
in the planning phasi‘ and hoxv he may do it; it is thus only a brief introduc- 
tion to the more ilctailed trea' neni of “hoxv** in the next chapter. Some of the 
])oinis coxered haxe alreadx Ixm brought up and discussed in prexdous chap- 
ters; for these points this cha])l(T js a rewiew. At this time, howexer, a review 
and lulling togcth»‘r ol manx points scuicrcil thnnigh the preceding chapters 
seems highlx desiiable. Some new principles and technu|ues are introduced; 
these are illustrated and discussed in more detail in the lolloxving chapKT. 

Nature of the Planning Phase 

As has been pointed out several times, counseling is a ccjntiiuious procr^ss 
and there is no break or abrupt change when information getting ends and 
planning begins. The planning phase is simply that part of the total process 
when use of information is emphasized more than the obtaining of it, and the 
major concern of both counselor and counsclce is planning. Certain kinds of 
planning and decision making have been going on, to some extent, all through 
counseling. For example, the counselee has decided that he will continue to 
see the counselor. 
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The counselor does not now change his role of helper (as it may appear that 
he does) but provides the sort of help that the counselcc needs at this stage. 
The counselee is ready for and wants a different sort of counselor help. 

Accomplishments in the Planning Phase. It would seem advisable at this 
point to review just what should be accomplished in this phase of counseling, 
before taking up the specific techniques. The concept of adjustment discussed 
in Chapter 7 serves as the basis of these points. 

1. The counselor helps the counselee to understand his capabilities and 
limitations. With his skill and experience the counselor is able to help the 
counselee estimate what he can do well and what he is weak in and thus make 
a reasonably accurate inventory of his potentialities. 

2. The counselor helps him to understand subjective as w^'Il as factual and 
objective aspects of his environment. The counselee needs to understand both 
the factual and objective aspects of the sch(X)l, factory, or office, and also what 
might be described as subjective aspects. For example, objective information 
might be the type of material worked with and the aptitudes needed to handle 
small metal parts in assembly work. Subjective aspects might be the kind of 
group the worker becomes a member f)f, and the attitudes they have toward 
work, toward supervisors, and tow'ard unions. 

3. The counselor helps the counselee recognize and develop potentialities 
and make the most effective use of them. It is imjH)rtant for the counselor to 
help the counselee recognize potentialities, decide on satisfying ways to 
develop and make use of them, and plan for a happy and productive life 
rather than merely help him remedy the mistakes he has made and replan bad 
decisions. 

4. The counselor helps the counselee to understand the goals, needs, and 
attitudes that make up his concept of himself. The counselor falls short of 
helping the counselee understand himself if he deals only with the more objec- 
tive aspects of his personality, such as scIkk)! achievement or mental ability, 
without considering how the counselee feels about these things and what kind 
of a person he considers himself to be. 

5. The counselor helps him to comprehend the roles he is playing and the 
roles he wants to play. The counselor does not stop with assistance to the 
counselee in determining what he thinks of himself and the way he sees him- 
self, but helps him to bring out or develop the roles he wants to fill in various 
situations such as in w^ork, recreation, community life, serial groups, and so on. 
1 le is hcl|x}d to crystallize the preferred roles in various situations and to esti- 
mate the practicality of these roles. 

6. The counselor wants to help the counselee make good plans and deci- 
sions.. Closely tied in with the objective of helping the counselee to make a 
realistic appraisal of himself is that of helping him to make decisions that are 
good in the sense that they arc practical, satisfying, and will enable the coun- 
selee to make a contribution to society. 
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7. The counselor helps the counselec to learn problem-solving and adjust- 
ment skills and how to deal with new problems and developmental needs. In 
the counseling process the counselee docs not learn a formula for handling all 
problems, difficulties, or situations rcxjuiring decisions that he may encounter 
in the future, but he does learn how to approach new problems, such as 
deciding whether or not to change jobs, analyzing the difficulties he is having 
with a situation or persons, or understanding the motives or needs that are 
influencing his behavior. This problem-solving approach transfers from what 
is done in the present counseling situation to future events. He is also helped 
to understand how he may make use of counseling services as part of»his prob- 
lem-solving technique in dealing with future situations. 

8. The counselor helps the counselee obtain the kind of assistance he needs. 
Quite often the most important activity of the planning phase is to help the 
counselee learn about and avail himself of sources of specialized help which he 
iceds but which he knows little about or which he finds difficult to accept. 
For example, he may need sjXicch therapy, visual examination and treatment, 
psychotherajxHitic help, or rehabilitation services. 

9. The counselor helps the counselee to accept the responsibility for his 
plans, choices, and decisions. In the planning phase of counseling, the coun- 
selee is helped to make plans, decide on ways to put them into effect, and 
actually get started on carrying them out. The counselor also helps him to 
accept responsibility for plans and decisions and for evaluating appropriateness. 

Techniques Used in Helping the Counselee Plan 

The counselor needs to know how to help the counselee achieve the objec- 
tives of counseling as well as what the objectives are; this calls for techniques 
bv which the counselor may assist the counselee accomplish what is considered 
to be desirable. The techniques for building rappirt and promoting a desirable 
counseling rclatiorship, which were discussed in chapters on information get- 
ting, apply in the planning phase. Ways of providing test results and other 
sorts of information, already described, are actually techniques to help the 
counselet plan. In addition, other techniques and procedures are used in this 
phase. These techniques, discussed in the following paragraphs, may be 
employed in any order and in any combination that the counselor feels desir- 
able. Knowing what techniques are available is important, but judging whei\ 
and how to use them is of much greater imp)rtance. 

In the following paragraphs, specific techniques are grouped according to 
the sort of help provided to the counselee. For example, giving information 
includes neutral statements, reflection of feeling, some questioning, and so on. 

Presenting Information. In order to help the counselee gain insight, make 
plans, or learn a needed skill, the counselor may provide him with information 
of one sort or another. It has been suggested that information be given in a 
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neutral way, whether it be results of a mental ability test, the entrance require- 
ments of a college, or data about the needs of adolescents for asserting some 
independence from home. The counselee can react to it in terms of his own 
needs. 

Often the counselee needs help in determining the meaning of information 
that the counselor has presented or that he has obtained for himself. This 
information mav include descriptions of incidents, circumstances, and the like 
that have been brought up in the counseling session. The counselor may do 
several things to assist the counselee in comprehending meaning. By accepting 
the counj^elee s reactions, he may provide the atmosjuiierc in w^hich the coun- 
sclee can freely search for meaning. For example, the counselee may say, “It 
sounds like that work requires more dealing with all kinds of people than I 
like,” or, “When 1 always argue w'ith other people or take exception to what 
they say, it may not always be because theyVe wrong.” Because the counselee 
is able to talk about these feelings and events, he max' begin to grasp their real 
siunilicanee and meaning for him. 

Quite often the counselor may need to do more than simply provide a free, 
nonthreatening settuig for the counselee to talk about his feelings and behav- 
ior. The counselor may ask an interpretatix^e i|uestion in a tenlalixe form, for 
example, “Could this mean that your parents are not alxvays unreasonable? ' 
or, “Is it possible that you want to go to college because the others in your 
group ])lan to go?” I"or these kinils of interpretations to be helpful, the coun- 
selee should be ready to accept them and resistance should be loxv | P- ib 4 l- 
Otherwise the eounselee may need to defeml himself against them and may 
distort xvhat was said [30, 165]. \ h counselor should be aware of hoxv he 

phrases these interpretalix/e c|uesrions, his tone of x'oice, what he emphasi/es, 
and his facial expressions, because all these factors will hax e an elfecl on the 
counselee [48, p. 88]. I he counselor should avoid giving the impression that 
he is making a final pronouncement about the counselee and Forcing him to 
accept it [48, p. 88]. 

If resistance is aroused, the counselor may haxc to turn to a topic about 
which there is little resistance or even deal xvith the resistance itself. I le may 
guide the discussion from the sensitive area and then xvait for an o])portunity 
to return to it again. Or he mav deal with the resistance directly by questions, 
reflection, or interpretation. lie may say, “It’s hard to look at your abilities 
squarely," or, “Do you have the feeling that this is just the opposite of what 
you think is right and it’s hard to talk about it?” As resistance is lessened, the 
counselor and counselee can continue the process of determining the meaning 
and signilicance of information, events, and attitudes, including, of course, the 
meaning of the resistance itself. 

The counselor frequently needs to help the counselee see the relationship 
between past experience and present attitudes [27, p. 109]. For example, the 
counselee may feel that he cannot succeed in anything because of past failures. 
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A useful technique is '‘comparison interpretation” [48, p. 84], The counselor 
may first describe the counsclee s mechanical ability and then point out the 
requirements of an occupation that he is considering, fie simply states the 
iniormation and allows the comiselee to decide what it means for him. He may 
be pointing out a ‘‘connection” that the counselec has not thought of, or he 
may be iociising attention on a comparisem that the counselec does not want to 
recognize because it is unacceptable to his self-concept. 

1 he counselor may have to do more than this to indicate the relationship 
among data, though it would usually be best if the counsclee himself discov- 
ered it. I hus the counselor may phrase a tenuuive question about the connec- 
tions among various data; ho may suggest what the connection appears to be; 
or, if necessary, he may point out the relationshi]^, for example, “You seem to 
gel upset when you do something that puts you in competition with cuhers and 
y)U get this same feeling when you lake a test.” This rather strong interprela- 
bion mav not work u ell if the situation is emotional I v charged and the con- 
nection is derog.itorx to tiie counsclee. If, howe\er, he has just not understood 
the connection l^efore, it might be a useful procedure. 

Questions ma\ also he used to lielp the counselee see relationships among 
data. 1 he counselor might ask, “Do y<iu see anything about the sort of activi- 
ties that \ou prefer, the things yoii\e liketl in school, and the scores on this 
interest test that indicate an\ thing to sour ' B\ a question, the counselor is 
attempting to make a pattern ol preferences stand out so that the counselec will 
see them, perhaps for the hist time. 

'Hie counselor ma) suggest relationships b\ more direct statements. For 
example, lie might sav, “It seems as though \ou feel resentment toward per- 
sons in authority. In these incidents ue have discussed vou seem to act as if 
}ou were singled out for hhene. . Flie counselor might then mention the 
specific incidents. It would seem best to help the counselee cfc'tect and describe 
the pattern, and next best to interpret it for him in a tentative way. 

Presenting a Hypothesis. In C'haptei 1 1 the counselor activity of setting up 
h\p('theses about the counselee was discussed. One of the reasons for formu- 
lating hy]X)thes('s is to submit them to the counselee for his consideration, 
evaluat^m, and use. It would seem best to |irt'sent the hyjx)tbesis to the coun- 
selee when he seems to be ready for it, when he feels a need for it, and when 
he probabl) would be inclined to discuss it. What the counselor has hypithc- 
si'zed should be stated in tentative form (even though he is sure that he is 
right) so that the counselee will feel free to evaluate it critically, accept it, or 
reject it. lie should be able to reject the hypothesis without having to reject 
the counselor [171, pp. 109-1 loj. Supp)se that the counselor has formulated 
a concept of the counsclee as a girl with g(K>d mental ability, strong artistic 
interests, and other indications of promise in artistic work, who nevertheless 
docs not have the motivation to work for a professional career but rather looks 
forward to being a homemaker in stveral yeais. The counselor feels that .she 
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would not do the required amount of work to achieve success in the artistic 
field. He might dien present this hypothesis in a planning session, ‘ You 
appear to have more interest in looking forward .to married life and a home 
than a career in art.” The counselor might, of course, go into more detail, but 
the hypothesis should be clearly and simply stated so that the counselee will 
be able to follow him and to resjxmd directly to the main idea. 

The counselee is lielped to react to and evaluate the hypothesis. He may 
reject it because it is actually out of line with his thinking, because he docs 
not want to admit that it is accurate even if it is, or because he may have an 
unrealistic concept of the sort of person he is. In accepting it, he may add to 
it or modify it. 1 le may use it as a steppingstone to further self-understanding 
and planning. 1 lis response provides the counselor with clues as to desirable 
next steps in counseling. For example, the counselee may need help to revise 
an unrealistic self-concept. It would seem ideal for the counselee to formulate 
his own hypjtheses and bring them up for consideration in the counseling 
session. I le may sometimes do this, but often he w'ill Jiot. Providing informa- 
tion, such as that about high school achievement, academic ability, and col- 
lege requirements, may help him d«) it. The counselee may raise a cpieslion 
in this way: ‘*1 w^onder if 1 would be satisfied to make a lot of money in busi- 
ness,” or, '*1 can j)ass if 1 try,” or, ‘*1 seem to have a preference for doing things 
in which I work with |)eople who need help.*’ 

When the counselee formulates and brings out a hypothesis, the counselor 
accepts it and appro\'es the counselee s effort but not the merits of the specific 
hypothesis. For c’xample, if the counselee says, “1 think that, all things consitl- 
ered, 1 would [irefer to go to a small college where 1 w'ould feel more at home, 
get to know^ more jieople, and get used to being away from home,” the coun 
selor might sa)', “You’ve come out wdth an idea that shows you're doing some 
thinking about ) ourself and what to do. ” 1 le would then help the counselee 
evaluate the merits of this hypothesis. He might sav, “Would doing this also 
give you the opportunity to take the kind of courses that you’xe decided vou 
need?” Ixirthcr discussion would be aimed at helping the counselee weigh all 
implications of the hypothesis. 

Helping the Counselee to Plan. As the counselee moves tow^ard deciding 
W'hat he w'ants to do, w^hat steps he w'ill take to sohe his problem, or how he 
can make the best use of his potentialities, the counselor helps him to look 
ahead and foresee wdiat might happen as a result of po^sible courses of action. 
This help should come before he makes a definite choice among alternatix'cs. 
It is a process of making tentative predictions. Either the counselor or coun- 
selee may do this, but it would be desirable for the counselee to participate 
as muth as possible. 

As a first step in predicting outcomes, the counselor might ask the counselee 
what he thinks the outcome will be. If, for example, the counselee has, among 
several alternatives, one of attending business school, the counselor might ask. 
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*Hovv do you think you will do in those courses? Would you like the tilings 
you take up? Would you like the work?" 

The counselor may bring in his own predictions in a tentative way> referring 
to specific data on which they are based. Thus he may say, ‘T here appears 
to be a likelihcxid that you would find the work of the industrial arts teacher 
suitable, based on your interests, your ability to get the necessary train- 
ing. . . He may be bringing up a jxissibility that the counselee has not 
thought of or he may be putting into words what has been clearly implied in 
the counselee s comments. W'hen the counselee makes predictions that appear 
to be quite improbable, the counselor may challenge his conclusions* [62, p. 16] 
to enable him to revise his estimation of outcomes. 

HoW' may the counselor helj) the counselee actually choose a course of 
action? It would seem that, first of all, the counselor should be acccquing and 
^x'rmissi\c, show' keen and sincere interest in what the counselee is trying to 
do, recognize that it is diilicult, and be ready to provide the sort of help the 
counselee needs. I he counselee may rend to make a decision too soon or he 
may find it c|uite diilicult to face the fact that he has to decide something, lie 
ma)' decide, jcconsider, change liis mind, and this process may go on over a 
period of time. 

11 the counselee appears lo Ix' thinking about and carefully weighing vari- 
ous possibilities, the planning may go along rather easily without the coun.selor 
halving to do much other than provirle the selling in wdiich the counselee can 
critically evaluate and accept or reject possibilities, fhe counsek'c may, of 
course, need sup|X)rt and reassurance in making up his mind. If he appears 
to be reluctant to make any kind ol decision, the counselor may need to help 
him .search for the causes of the difliculty. Derision making is a process that 
cannot and should not be hurried, hut v\dien there appear to be blcxks to the 
counselee deciding anything, the counselor may need to look for unexplored 
attitudes or unresohed conflicts that prevent pnxiuclive planning. 

Dex’s the counselee ha\e the righi lo make obviously |x>or decisiems and 
impractical plans? Jt seems important that he should be able to make his owm 
decisions, even if they are poor ones. But it w'ould appear that the counselor 
has not fully done his job unless he has used all his resources to help the 
coLimselcr realize W'hat is likely to happen should he follow a |)lan or a course 
of action that a[)pears to be unsuitable It would ap|)ear, too, that the coun- 
selor could justifiably use pretty strong suggestions to get the counselee to 
evaluate his choice more carc’fully and to be fully aw'are of its disadvantages. 

The coun.selor maj’ aksc' use suggestions to help the coun.selee become aware 
of and undertake steps that should help him arrive at a plan or decision. For 
example, he may suggest that the counselee talk to a worker or workers who 
are on jobs which the counselee is considering [27, p. 107]. It would also 
appear helpful to reassure the counselee if he appears to be very unsure of 
himself or timid about trying something new. The counselor might say, "You 
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seem to be able to do that as well as others, and might even do better than 
average” 

The counselor may help the counselee in carrying out plans, either 
directly or indirectly. In the direct way, the counselor actually does something 
for or with the counselee to help him carry out plans, such as writing to a 
college for information, making out a job application and selecting places 
to send it, or contacting a club that he wants to join. In general, it would be 
better if the counselee did these things for himself. If he appears to need a 
great deal of support, however, the counselor may find it advisable to help 
him directly. 

Indirect help, which is more in keeping with the process of counseling, is 
the sort which puts the resjxjnsibility for carrying out plans on the counselee. 
For example, the counselor may give the counselee needed information which 
he then uses to locate placement agencies; he may help him rehearse the job 
application interview or practice what to do w^hen called on in class. I hc 
active steps which the cc^unselee will take are planned in the counseling ses- 
sion, with the counselor only offering what help is needed, lie ma\ make 
suggestions or offer advice or reassurance to the degree ni*eded to help the 
counselee do something he has decided to do and wants to do [27, pp. 107-108]. 

After the counselee has put plans or decisions into effect, he needs to evalu- 
ate their suitability. The way is left open for him to return for one or more 
conferences for this purpose. 1 le may or may not take ad\’antage of the oppor- 
tunity; the decision to do so or not is his. If he does not come in the counselor 
may decide to contact him to find out how plans are working out and to indi- 
cate that further help is available. J'his ofl’er may provide needed stimulation 
for him to return to evaluate plans. Quite often the counselee has done some 
additional thinking between the final counseling meeting and the evaluative 
session, and mav be ready to do a much better quality of planning, lie may 
bring out ideas that have not been mentioned before and that are a sort of 
*‘dcla\ed reaction’* to counseling. 

Helping the Counselee Obtain Additional Information. As the |)lanning 
phase of counseling progresses, the counselor may find quite often that addi 
tionul information is needed, for example, iK-cupational requirements, college* 
entrance requirements, or information about the counselee and his environ- 
ment. The cemnselor may obtain it or may help the counselee obtain it in 
ways already discussed. It may be helpful to give the counselee an assignment 
of something specific that he will do prior to the next meeting. Information 
may bt* from some sort of tryout experience or other activity that will take some 
time. Jt should not be felt that because counseling has moved well into plan- 
ning, new information may not be obtained. 

Helping the Counselee Accept Referral. It may be apparent, as the counscl- 
ing pnKcss moves along, that referral for specialized help is needed. In many 
cases it might be possible at the first contact to judge that the counselee needs 
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this kind of help. If this were the case, the counselor would make the referral 
then. Quite often, however, he is not in a position to make a definite judg- 
ment about the need for referral until he has obtained a fairly substantial 
amount of data about the counselee. I le then can better estimate whether his 
help will be limited by some condition that he does not have the skill or 
training to handle, 

1 o make use ot specialized help, the counselor needs to be aware of the 
a\'ailable resources to which the counselee mav be referred and to know just 
what sorts ol services these agencies, institutions, and specialists provide. He 
then must he able to help the counselee see the value of the referral. 

The counselor might wail to bring up the matter of referral at a flme when 
the counselee appeared to feel c[uite keenlv the need for the t\ pc of help pro- 
vided by the specialized sourci\ I or example, the counselee becomes aware 
that the dillicullv, pinsical, emotional, economic, or otherwise, is an obstacle 
t^) progress in counseling; he may voice this awareness or it may be inferred by 
the counselor. 1 he counselor mav then bring uj) the matter of referral by say- 
ing, for example, “I believe that that’s something that re(|uires some special 
help. W'ould \ou be interested in cheeking up on that bv talking to someone 
w’ho is a specialist at h<*l])ing people clear up those kinds of problems?” The 
coiinseloi nitnes slow'ly in the discussion, maintaining a permissive manner 
and allow'ing the counselee to react to each nt'vv idea. 'Threatening labels arc 
a>' 0 !dedand what is said is phrase<l in language that is familiar to the counselee. 

\^^hen referral for emiitiojial problems comes up, some coiinselees feel ,so 
threalenetl and anxious that thev will break off counseling. It w^ould a])pear 
appropriate for the counselor lo provide as much support and reassurance as 
needed to hel|) the counselee actiiallv go through with the referral, including 
making an appointment and oihc*rw'ise assisting the counselee to get to the 
referral resource. In the counseling framework, these' helps w^ould be given 
when the counselee ga\e indications that he w'anted and needed them. It 
would appe.ir unwise lo attempt to fone referral ii|H)n a counselee. 

When the referial is foi the purpose ol obtaining information, for example, 
information about an occupation, the coun.selor may not have to deal with 
emotiona’ reactions, such as resistant e. In.stead, he may have lo motivate the 
counselee lo follf)w through and get the needed information. 

It should be jx)inted out that the eounstdor needs to know the policies of 
the school or institution in which he is working and make referrals in keeping 
with these jxdicies. The counselor w^ill need to have .some plan workt‘d out for 
those rare cases where he decides ,s<nne s(3rt of n'ferral or special help is needed 
for the safety of the counselee 01 society. 

Helping the Counselee See the Need for More Counseling. The counselee 
may need help, but for one reason or another he may terminate counseling. 
What docs the counselor do w^hen this happens? 

Failure to return for counseling mtiv result from resistance or other adverse 
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emotional reactions to counseling and the counselor, from a general lack of 
interest and low level of motivation, or from finding a solution to the piohlem 
outside of counseling. The counselor could be at fault. lie may be using the 
wrong techniques or he may have failed to establish a good counseling rela- 
tionship. More probably the coiinselee is at fault, however. 

To help the counselee continue, the counselor might bring out, or help the 
counsclee to bring out, that problems were still unsolved or that the solutions 
arrived at might not be what seem to be needed. Th(' counselor might also give 
the counselee some specific activities to carry out if he felt that active partici- 
pation in counseling would help him to become more interested and continue. 
In some elises he might attempt to make the counselee 'uncomfortable enough 
so that he would want to return, for example, by pointing out jmiblems of 
which he did not appear to be aware. 1 lowever, ver)' little would usually be 
gained by altem|)ting to j^ersuade or force the counselee t() stay in counseling 
if less directi\'e techni(|ues did not help. 

SUMMARY 

The planning or decision making phasi' of counseling represents an emphasis in 
the total jiiocess instead of a sharjilv defined stage. Some planning and d(*cision 
making is always done early in eoimscding. CVrtain new techniques, in addition to 
the (ines employed in the inlormation getting phase, are of particulai \alue in the 
planning phase. 'I he use of these techniques does not, hov\ev(M*, change the coun- 
selor's role; they enable him to emphasize that aspect of his helping role which the 
counselee needs. These sjx’cific techniques assist the counsc'lee to o1>tain needed 
information; determine meaning of information; see reiationshi|>s, patterns, and 
trends; arrive at tentative conclusions and plans; and foresee the probable outcome 
of ]dans. Planning is not a systematic sle]vby-step process but one in w’hich various 
techni(|ues ai(* used in any si'quence and combination, and in which there may be 
backing up and moving forward slowlj and tentatively. 

CHECKS ON UNDERSTANDING 

1. What would be the dangers of using suggestion and persuasion in the plan 
ning phase* of counseling? 

2. 1 low can the counselor judge when the counselee is ready to mov e into plan- 
ning and decision making? 

3. D(k*s the counsc'lor take ov'cr respmsibility for what is done in counseling 
when planning is taking place? If not, what is his role? 

4. What, specifically, is the counselor tryang to do in the planning phase? 

*). What are spt‘cific techniques w'hich the counselor may use to help the coun- 
selee plan and follow through in carrying out plans? 

6. Wliat pattern or sequence of techniques might be used in the planning phase? 

7. What is the purpose in the planning phase of techniques and attitudes such 
as acceptance, providing a permissive atmosphere, and responding to central 
meaning and feeling? 
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8 . What docs the counselor do with the results of his synthesis to help the 
counselee plan? 


THINGS TO DO 

1. Listen to a recordina of the latter part of a counseling case and note methods 
that the counselor used to help the counselee plan. Evaluate the suitability of the 
techniques and how thev helped hindeied) the cc'unselee's planning. 

2. Read a \erbatini ty|X‘script of a coiinst*ling case* l 39 K identify and 
describe techniques the counselor used to f 4 icilitate planning. I low' successlul W'cre 
they? 

3. Interview’ a counselor to learn what he considers to be eirecti\e w'avi» to help 
the counselee plan, make choices and decisions, and evaluate his decisions. 

4. Use* role placing to practice some r»f the techniques ol the planning phase. 
Recoril the practice and play it back lor discussion. 

t 5. Using data Irom *in actual counseling ease or from cases in books or other 
smirees l39l» prepare a tentathe plan lor what you w’ill do in the planning phase. 
v^If you arc working w'ith an aciiial counselee, use the data that you have collected.) 

6 . J^repare a check list to serve as a guide lor carrying out and evaluating the 
planning phase. 



CHAPTER 13 


Objectives and Techniques 
of the Planning Phase 


I N CuAPi'En 12 objectives anti techniques of the planning 
phase of counseling were cliscussccl hricllv. In this 
chapter, some of the techniques will lx* illustrated and discussed further. Also, 
some suggestions will be made as to possible patterns and sequences of tech- 
niques in helping the counselee plan. 

With this chapter, the dist'ussion of the counsc’ling proce.ss is concluded. 
"^I he following and final chapter presents some suggestions for the evaluation 
and improtement of counseling. 

The Planning Phase and the Counseling Process 

The discussion of the planning phase up to now may ha\'e left the coun- 
selor with the feeling that it is a eomplex prixx’ss that cannot be described or 
“pinned down" to a degree that will help him begin to work with .1 counselee. 
To some degree, however, the planning phase has already been located in the 
total counseling prixx'ss. It is possible and dc*sirablc to show w'hat might be a 
method of working through the planning phase itself, keeping in mind that 
the niethixl should be flexible rather than iixed, and that what is done is based 
on the counselee and his needs. 

The counselor may lx; better prepared to provide effective help if he has in 
mind some general guide or procedure to use when working with a counselee 
in the planning phase. Such a prtx'cdurc should be rather simple in its basic 
elements. With such a guide in mind, the counselor will have “something to 
do" when he is face to face with the counselee and can use techniques more 
274 
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systematically and purposefully. If, instead, the counselor has only vague ideas 
about what he considers the counseling process to be, is not quite sure where 
he is going or how to get there, he quite likely will have difficulty in providing 
much help to the counselce. Thus it is |X)ssible, without doing violence to a 
concept of counseling based on counselce needs, to describe a general pro- 
cedure for the planning phase in terms of what the counselor is trying to help 
the counselce do and the techniques that are designed to help him do it. First, 
however, the total counseling process will be reviewed briefly to show again 
just how the counselor leads up to the planning phase. 

In the early stages of counseling, the counselor has been collecting infor- 
mation during conferences with the counselce and from other sources. I le has 
established a relationship with the counsclee and has helped him to bring out 
factual data and feelings and })ossibly gain some insight and make some prog- 
^ress by talking about himself and his problems. The counselce has decided 
khat the counselor can help him, and the counselor had decided that he can 
be of assistance to the counselce. Very likely the counselce has been given 
some information, for example, test results (if he took the test during the 
counseling process), or perhaps some occupational or educational inlormation. 
So far, this information giving has Ix'cn more or less incidental to the major 
emphasis of gaining all sorts of information alxnit the counsclee and the set- 
ting in which he lives. It is important to keep in mind that both counselor 
and counsclee are accumulating data for use in the later stages of counseling. 

At alx^ut this point, the emphasis in the counseling pnK'ess shifts from infor- 
mation getting to planning. The counselor maintains about the same sort of 
relationship and he uses many of the same techniques and procedures that he 
used in tin* earlier stages. In addition, he employs some different techniques 
that are designed to help ti e counselce make plans and decisions, to follow 
through on a plan, and to evaluate its effectiveness. He may appear to be 
taking a different role in the counseling process, but in fact he is not; rather 
he is doing what his role of helper requires that he do. 

In this more active helping role the counselor has some idea of what he 
wants to help the counselce do, for example, to select a suitable college course, 
to mal w an occupational choice, to learn to study effectively, or to feel at case 
in social situations with others. This goal, which is based on counsclee needs, 
serves to give definite purpose and direction to the helping process. Then the 
counselor needs to plan how he will help the counsclee reach the desired goal. 
His plans are flexible, but he goes to the conference with something to do to 
help the counselce. He may change, modify, or drop his plans if it appears 
that the counselce wants something else or is ready to do something else. For 
example, the counselor may have planned to talk about the gap between 
achievement and ability but then may discard this plan when the counsclee 
appears to be more concerned about a conflict with parents over the choice 
of a college. 
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The counselor has a number of techniques that he can use to help the 
counsclee reach his goal or to assist in carrying out the counselor-help plan. 
The use of a technique is based on what it contributes to the counseling proc- 
ess rather than on some logical sequence or preplanned pattern. However, it 
might be expected that, in the usual planning phase, the counselor would use 
techniques in somewhat the following way: giving information; discussing 
the meaning of information; helping the counselee react to and accept infor- 
mation; developing the patterns, trends, and relationships in information; and 
helping the coLinsc*lec react to and accept these larger groups of data about 
himself and about situations which he is now in or which he may enter. As 
the coiinsclcc begins to understand himself better and to accumulate needed 
environmental data, the counselor may help him formulate general statements 
or hypotheses ab()ut himself, for example, what he can do best, what role or 
roles he would like to cany out in work, fir what the bases are of his dilfieiilty 
in getting along with others. J he counselor has formulated hypotheses about 
the counselee which he may bring out for joint consideration by himself 
and the counselee. 1 lypotheses are tentative and may be modihed if new data 
are brought out. 

Now the counselor and counselee have a fairly complete ])ictiire of a person 
and how this person might behave in various situations, for example, as a 
student in engineering school, llie counselee is ready to move into thinking 
about what he might do and what will be the results of his doing it. I’he 
counselor helps formulate predictive statements or provides some tentative 
predictions himself as to what probably would ha])peri if various alternatives 
are followed. While the counselee may be supported or approved in his effort 
to plan, he is responsible for actually making the plans. Other alternatives 
may be suggested by the counselor if they are ones that the counsclee should 
consider. The counselee is helped to make a decision or a choice among alter- 
natives, but he makes it himself and takes the responsibility for it. Me is given 
whatever help he needs to follow through on something he has decided to do. 

There should then be an evaluation after the counselee has actually tried 
out what he decided to do. Whether or not there is an evaluative session is up 
to the counselee. Also, if further help is needed, it is the counselee who decides 
whether or not it will be accepted. 

Reviewing Progress and Planning for the Next Conference 

As counseling is a continuous and systematic learning situation, the coun- 
selor needs to take stock as to just where he and the counselee arc and what 
next steps should be taken. Taking inventory of progress and planning for 
future steps give continuity and direction to counseling. 

Reviewing Progress. Betw'een conferences, particularly those of the planning 
stage, the counselor takes a look at where he and the counselee have come 
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from, how far along in the process they ha\'c gone, where they appear to be 
going, and where they ought to go. Vhh brief review may be done mentally 
or may be put in writing. The counselor attempts to identify which factors 
have promoted ])rogress and which ones have been rcspmsible for lack of it. 
For example, the counselor may feel that they arc not working on the real 
problem, that he has been using the wrong technu|ues or using techniques in 
the wrong way, that resistance has been aroused, or that the counsclce is poorly 
motivated to do anything. I le then has a basis for deciding whether or not 
to continue along the same lines or to make some changes. 

1 his stock taking is one form of ex al nation of cx)unscling which is discussed 
in more detail in the next cha|)ter. It is extremelv important in improving 
counseling and specilicaily in improving the c[uality of help to the particular 
coiinsclec with whom the counselor is working. 

f Planning for the Next Conference. Counselor actix ilies such as synthesis and 
stock taking prenide help in planning for the next counseling conference. 
Counseling usually consists of several conferences, although it may consist of 
only one session. On the basis of what the counselee appears to need, the 
counselor makes some specific plans for the next meeting, lie may prepare a 
summary of important data in convenient shorthantl on a card or sheet of 
paper. I le nia\' carefully review data, particular! v the synthesis. He may also 
haN'c some particular question that he plans to ask, some needed information 
to give, several hvpolhesi’s 10 present 10 the counselee, or some activities to 
suggest. It would appear l() be a good idea for the counselor to have plans 
written down on a sheet of ])aper which he would have before him in the 
conference. I le would also have a reminder of things that the counselee was 
supposed to do for tliiN conference. A few lines might be all that the coun.selor 
would need to write to reminu him of plans for the conference. 

Part of the plan would he the tentative selection of a starting |X)int and a 
general aj)pr()ach for the conference. M'ith these points in mind, the counselor 
is ready to begin the session and has some idea of what maj be accomplished 
during the conference. It is essential, howcviT, that the counselee have the 
opportunity to decide on the starting jx)int, direction, and content of the 
session, "t bus the counselor begins in a {XTmissive way and helps the counsclce 
bring out what is on his mind. This may mean scrapping the counselor's 
“plan." Often the most significant counselee thinking has gone on since the 
last session and thus the counselee himself may jirovide the most useful start- 
ing point for the conference and leads as to what should be taken up. It may 
he that the counselor and counselee should discard a plan that they had made 
jointly. For example, a counselee had taken several tests and he and the coun- 
selor had planned to discuss results in the next session. The counselor began 
the discussion of test results as planned; almost by accident he asked the 
counselee if he had had any ideas since the last meeting. The counselee 
immediately said that he had made a vwational choice. He had, in fact, 
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decided on a vocation that had not been previously discussed. Several years 
later he was doing outstanding work in this vocation. The test results were 
never discussed. This is, of course, just one example, but it emphasizes the 
importance of what the counselee has been doing or thinking between sessions. 

Examples of Planning 

The following examples illustrate, with varying degrees of effectiveness, the 
use of techniques to assist the counselee in planning. Other counseling tech- 
niques, such as those used during the information-^;tting phase, are also 
shown. It would also be helpful to read and evaluate other examples of the 
planning phase of counseling. 

In the following example, the counselor is attempting to help the counselee 
see the relationships among various data, to understand what he wants to get 
out of an occupation, and to begin to formulate an occupational role. The 
counselor appears to feel that the counselee has not fully thought through his 
basic values about work. Notice that the counselor uses tentative interpreta- 
tions in many of his responses and also confronts the counselee with questions 
that deal with the relationships among various data. Note, too, that some 
tentative and partial hypotheses are advanced by both counselee and counselor 
and some predictive statements are made. We also find in this excerpt indica- 
tions of counselee thinking between sessions. 

coLiNSHLon: What would be your ambitions in that sort of work? 
counselee: You mean what I plan on doing and everything? 

COUNSELOH: Yeah, 1 mean what would you hope to woik up to, or be after you'd 
worked in it some years? 

COUNSELEE: Well, er . . . after I'd done that I guess Td like to get a bigger scIkkjI 
or something like that. ... I haven’t thought much about that. 
counselor: What would be your idea of success? The highest success you could 
achieve in educational work? 

COUNSELEE: W'cll, cr , . . helping others. 

counselor: Could it be helping others in a very small situation? Or if you were 
doing a good job there, w^ould you feel that you were successful, even though 
maybe . . . ? 

COUNSELEE: YcS. 

counselor: . . . Even though you didn't get in a large school, say? 

COUNSELEE: . . . Y'cS. 

counselor: I wonder if you would aspire to be in a large school that would pay 
more. . . . 

COUNSELEE: No, I don't think that would matter. 

counselor: How do you account for the fact that the income business is not nearly 
as important, or important at all, as it was when we talked before? 

COUNSELEE: Well,' er . • . I've changed a lot of ideas . . . since I last saw you, 
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since I thought about it, and er . . . it isn’t as important to me now. • . • I 
mean, Ive just changed. 

counselor: You . . . you mean you've changed your goals and things. . • . 
couNSELEE: Yeah. , . . Yeah. 

counselor: . . . And some things that were important are just not important 
now. . . . 

COUNSELEE: Yeah. . . . That's right. 

counselor: . . . And so you're going to investigate at college day the kinds of 
colleges that you can go to? 

Evaluate the counselor s use of techniques in this excerpt. Did |ie actually 
help the counselce clarify his occupational goals? Do the questions appear to 
be in keeping with what the counselce is saying? Note too the use of simple 
acceptance and retlection along with questions. Would the counselor’s ques- 
tion about future satisfaction appear to be an effort to help the counselce make 
predictive statement? 

In the next excerpt, the counselor reflects what tht‘ counselce is saying hut 
goes beyond this technique and uses interpretation in an attempt to help the 
counselce understand her concept of the wa)' she thinks people make an 
occupational choice, lie feels that she is not utilizing imp)rtant data, such as 
interests and hobbies, and d(K's not see relationships among various data that 
should serve as a basis for making a choice. At this stage the counselce is prob- 
ably not ready to formulate or consider statements about the kind of person 
she is, what directions she may take, or the probable outcomes of the plans* 

COUNSELOR: Have y(Hi ever thought about how you could use these interests in a 
lifework or an occupation? 

COUNSELEE: 1 doii’t know. I always just thought about picking out a career and 
working toward it, more than actually basing it on feelings or interest. 
COUNSELOR: You’d thought . . . thought maybe yt>n’d have a sort of a sudden 
glimpse: of the “occupation for me,” anc- then it'd all be settled? 

COUNSELEE: 1 fxpci t that's why I ve nev^T gotten any farther wnth it than 1 have 
(laughs^. 

counselor: You feel that a person . . . that there is just one . . . occupation 
for you. and it's up to you to find that right one? Or that you could probably do 
a number of different things— it's just a matter of selecting . . • ? 

COUNSELEE: 1 think it's a matter of selecting. I don't think you could ever right 
away find one that you'd w^ant to do. . . You might get into one and you 
might realize that you might like a certain thing just a little bit better and 
vou might develop it into what you wanted. ... 1 don't think that you can 
just pick one out of the sky . . . and start working right on it. 
counselor: Sometimes people feel like there is for them one special thing. If they 
can't find that, they w'ant somebody to tell them. 

What do you think of the counselor’s use of interpretation in this excerpt? 
Would you say that he put more into his interpretation than may be drawn 
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from the counselee's remarks? Does the counselee appear to be ready for the 
interpretations? 

Referral has been mentioned as a technique that may be used in the plan- 
ning and decision-making stage of counseling. It may come quite early in 
counseling, however, or just as soon as the counselor feels that the help of a 
specialist is needed. In the following excerpt the counselor is making an effort 
to refer a counselee for specialized help on an emotional problem. It has 
appeared that the counselee is having difllculty in making a good adjustment 
in school bc^cause of emotional problems of more complexity and severity than 
those with which the counselor has the training and stSill to deal. Up to this 
point the counselor and counselee have been discussing how various symjitoms 
interfere with doing satisfactory work. 

counselor: Now maybe some of these* things . . . maybe you could get some 
help, uh . . . to . . . well, get some of these things settled— these things diat 
are bothering you. 

COUNSELEE: lliey bothei me ... I could do better (tcHseZy). 
counselor: You'd Ihj able to see things . . . apply yourself ... if you didn^t 
have these feelings. . . . 

counselee: If I could just get that sc'ttlcd. I found out how I compare with those 
[other students] and 1 know how much I can do. . . . Rut sometimes J think 
I'll do something. . . . Tve thought about it . . . .something rash, . . . 
counselor: Do something like . . . 

COUNSELEE: Yoah, do that. ... I get so ... I feel like i could . . . w'cll, just 
end it. 

counselor: You feel that it s pretty bad, and you’d do most anything . . . to . , . 
COUNSELEE: Ycah, . . . but I don't know any answer. 

counselor: . . . y\nd if someone ... if vve could find someone to help you 

. . . help you WH)rk these* things out . . . could help you to . . . w'ell, feel 

better, how would you feel about that? 
counselee: Someone? . . . Who? . . . Uh. . . . 

counselor: Well, I know , . . there are several people who help with just the 
sorts of things that are bothering you. I can give . . . help you find one. 
counselee: llhmmm. ... I don't know. . . . 

counselor: . . . One person in particular . . . I thought of. . . . 

COUNSELEE: Do you mean a psychiatrist! Is that . . . what you mean? You think 
Ym . . . Vm off (laughs) . . . need that? 
counselor: No, ... 1 don’t mean that. . . . But you have these difficulti(*s. 
. . . Just like when yo»hav(? a broken arm, you want a special person, a physi- 
cian to fix it. Well, nows problems arc sort of like that. . . . 
counselee: Tni not crazy . . . nothing wrong with me that way (laughs). They 
told* me that once. ... I wxmt to sec this man. He asked me some silly ques- 
tions. 

counselor: Well, . . . it’s a case of what you w^ant. If you don’t w'ant to do 
something like this ... if you don’t feel the need, er . . . it won't help. 
COUNSELEE: Well. . . . (Long pause while counselee toys with a pencil.) 
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counselor: Well, its up to you. I can help you get to this person, ... if you'd 
like to just go and talk a little. . . . Maybe you could get sonic of the things 
settled in your thinking, then vve could get back to the matter of these courses 
and what to take. . . . 

COUNSELEE: 1 don t know. . . . You think . . . you think . . . this would help? 
counselor: It may. . . . It’s helped others with the same .sort of questions you 
have. It’s just son ol a special help jx?ople need sometimes . . . just like . . . 
COUNSELEE: Well, it can't hurt . . . much. ... 1 suppose ... I can stop if 
I want. ... 1 don’t think 1 need that. ... It sounds . . . 

COUNSELOR: . . . Sounds sort of like you’re . . . you’re bad off . . . ? But it 
doesn’t mean that. . . . Well, here’s a fellow who knows about thc«e things 
. . . and . . . 

counsej.ee : People think about you, “lie’s going for that!” 

COUNSELOR: You fcel that people will think that, . . . and vet here’s something 
tjiat you might get a lot from. You have to decide . . , weigh these things. . 
coiiiiMSEi.EE: I don't ... I might try that. If vou think it’d help. . . . Would I 
see you then ... 1 incjn, at the s<iine timer 

The counselor is introducing the matter of the counsclee getting relief from 
an emotional problem that is making it impossible to proceed with vocational 
and educational planning. Ho does not come right out and tell the counsclee 
that he needs the help of a therapist but suggests that this sort of assistance is 
available and that it would seem to be helpful to the eounselec. The criunselcc 
is somewhat appalled at tin idea although he undoubtedly feels that he needs 
this .sort of help. I le shows various sorts of resislancc, for example, denying 
dial he needs therapy, laughing, or toying with objects on the desk, d liis brief 
excerpt does not show tlie complete referral, hou'ever. riic closer the counselor 
came to actuallv making it, the more resistance and ambivalence the counsclee 
showed. lixentLiallv, however, the counselor named the therapist that the 
counsele'c xvoiild sec, told something about his work, and made the first 
appointment. I hcn it had to be worked out with the therapist whether or 
not the counsclee would continue to see the counselor regularly during thcrajw 
or wait until it had been concluded. 

John Doe'» Planning Interview. The counselor has been going over his notes 
and has them and his other material ready for the planning session with the 
counselee. It is about time for John to arrive and Mr. Doyle has just mentally 
reviewed his plan for the session. As you read over the typescript keep in mind 
what you already know about the counsclee and w'hcy: techniques the coun- 
selor has available for helping the counsclee to plan. Evaluate what the 
counselor says. I low effective is his use of techniques? Would you have done 
the same thing? 

MR. DOYLE: Hollo, John. Come in and have a scat. You’re here right on the dot 
JOHN: Yeah. Tm anxious to get started. Er . . . 

MR. DOYLE : You really want to get going on this. 
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JOHN: I sure do. I don't mind coming in like I did the first time. What I mean is 
that . . . well ... I didn't know what to expect. You know, I walked up and 
down the hall a couple of times before I got up the^ nerve to come in. 

MR. DOYLE: You fccl a lot better about it now. 

JOHN: Yeah. I was worried about these.tests, too. But they don't seem so bad now. 
I don't know when I had to think so much, though. It was almost like a month 
of school in a couple of hours. ... I don't guess I did so good. I had a lot of 
trouble with that one with those little pictures. ... I don't see how you can 
turn those things around. What was that one for? 

I MR. DOYLE: Let's sec. You mean the one with the pictures of drawings that you 
had tor mentally fold up into different shaj)cs? ; 

JOHN: Yeah, that one. It sure was tough. I think I did worst on that. Whatever 
kinds of jobs that's for I don't want any part of. T hat would drive you crazy! 
. . . What is it for? You said something about visualizing or something like 
that. 

MR. DOYLE: Yes, that one is supposed to get at how well you can visualize how 
things work— how machines work, or how parts fit together— how well you can 
manipulate these things in your mind. You need that kind of ability in . . . 
well, work with machines, mechanical work, or in some technical work like engi- 
neering. 

JOHN: 1 could have told that! I’m not interested in mechanical work. I guess you 
have to be able to do that in something like carpentry? I don’t like that. I told 
you about that already. 

MR. DOYLE: You're not surprised that you had some trouble with that? Well, the 
truth is, you came out about like you felt. You dropped down on that. It's not 
one of your best areas. 

JOHN: Well, 1 don’t mind that. If it was something I wanted to do I'd be out of 
luck. What about the others? What about college? 1 know I won't get an an.swer 
on what to take in college, but how do I look for college? You know I read that 
article about medicine, about studying to be a doctor, and it said that you had 
to be a good student and high up in your class. Tops in ability too. The competi- 
tion is pretty tough too. 

MR. DOYLE: What do you think about how you measure up for that, John? How 
does it look to you? 

JOHN: That's hard to say. I mean, if I really was determined to do it. . . . But 
since I found out about the time it takes. . . - Then I read about the subjects 
that you take, chemistry, biologv, and some like that, it doesn't sound so good. 
In fact I don't think I’d like the training at all. I never thought of it that way— 
what you'd have to study. I guess I just thought of the position the doctor has. 
He makes a lot of money too! 

MR. DOYLE: Uh huh. 

JOHN: But I've been thinking about it a lot. I W'ould say right now' that 1 couldn't 
do it. 1 never really thought about it seriously. I don't mind giving up that idea! 

MR. DOYi E: Fiom what you know about it, you don’t think that you'd particularly 
like to be a doctor, considering the preparation, the time, and so on? 

JOHN: That's right. Why doesn't somebody tell you about this stuff ... I mean 
this stuff about jobs? 1 could have told earlier that I wouldn't like that if I read 
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some of those things. I ought to take it home and have my sister read it. It 
would enlighten her! 

MR. DOYLE: You didn't have much factual information about what the work 
actually was before now. 

JOHN: Yeah, that's right. I read those others too. . . . Well, I don't know. . . . 
I'm still confused. I mean 1 may have some idea about what not to do, but what 
I want to know is what to do! 

MR. DOYLE: What did you think about them? Did anv of those jobs interest you? 
As I said, 1 didn't mean those as suggestions as to what you should do, but I 
thought they might be interesting. We can spend some more time looking over 
the information in the files. • 

JOHN: Yes, ... I guess so. . . . That one about selling, I liked that. But I don't 
know hov\' it*d be for a job. I’ve alreadv siiid that I like to do it, what little I've 
trit'd. But it said that sometimes the pay is h)w, and you have to depend on 
y)mmissions. 1 don’t know whether I’d like to do that . . . earn a living that 
^ay. You can starve. 1 low do I know I can sell anything? 

MR. DOYLE: What about \our ex|x^rience in selling ads? Does that seem like the 
kind of thing you’d like to do? 

JOHN: Yeah, that’s interesting. 1 sort of like that. 1 guess you could call that selling. 

. . . What about those' tests? Did they tell anything about that? 

MR. DOYi.K: Well, this might be of some help. Uiesc are the results of the interest 
test . . . not what you can do necessarily, or where you have special ability, but 
just the kinds of activities you st^em to prefer. You remember marking that one? 

JOHN: Yeah. Where you had to make a choice of three things. Sometimes I couldn't 
decide— 1 liked all of the things, or I didn’t like any of them. What does that tell 
about me? Does it tell about selling? 

MR. novLE: It might give a little help. . . . These are the areas at the top, and 
down here are the ratings you made. This line in the middle indicates about an 
average amount of interest— a lx, Lt the same as most people have. You don't feed 
much one way or the other about these that are near this middle line. These that 
are up here arc above average, above this dotted line arc high. Persuasive- 
getting people to agree with you, convincing others of something, well, like 
sc'dling something to them—that’s pretty high. I’hen over here, clerical, that's 
fairly high. . . . 

JOHN: Uh huh. . . . Then these flown there arc low, I guess. I probably don’t like 
these. Let's see— mechanical, scientific, literary- -that’s easy to see. I remember 
marking those questions “no’' all the time. This is about w’hat I’d expect. . . . 
What's this— music? 1 don’t know why that’s high. Music? 

MR. DOYLE: What about that? Why do you think that is up there? 

JOHN: Music? ... I don't know. All I do is listen to the radio. That's -all the 
music I like. I don't think I'd like to be a musician. I can't even play on the 
linoleum! 

MR. DOYLE: That's probably it. Liking to listen to music sometimes shows up. 

JOHN: I guess it could. . . . Well, that's a pretty good picture. It's what I thought. 
But let's .see, how about this clerical? How does that fit in? I mean I have persua 
sive here pretty high, and clerical is thc*other high one. What does this mean— 
that I like typing? 
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MR. DOYLE: It could bc that, but it includes the kinds of activities that you do in 
a business office or some similar type of place. It could be keeping records, run- 
ning office machines, making up reports, checking, accounts— activities that are 
somewhat routine. 

JOHN: That kind . . . that might coma from checking inventories in the store, or 
the accounts I keep on the ads. I have to keep account of the funds, and the 
printing costs. I checked things like that on the test. 

MR. DOYLE: lliosc arc somewhat clerical. How do you feel about work like that? 

JOHN: It s part of the main job. I don’t do that kind of work all the time. Checking 
inventories or taking them is only part of clerking. I don’t know whether Td 
like to 'Jo something like that all of the time, though. I’^do like it; I get sort of a 
kick out of getting records and having them check out right. It would bc all right 
as part of another job. 

MR. DOYLE: What docs this tell you? What can you get from this about yourself? 

JOHN: It looks like 1 should do clerical and p(*rsuasive w’ork. 

MR. DOYLE: What docs this mean to roii? 'The test doesn’t tell you wdiat you should 
do. Your own opinion is the mcist important thing. Do you .see any connection 
between these things on the test, the kinds of things yeu enjoy doing, and those 
that you do Ix'st? 

|ohn: 1 hat persuasive docs, I think I would like work of that kind. I like to work 
around other people. I like to get them to do things— not argue them into it— 
but get them to work along with me. It doesn’t seem like work though. I believe 
I could do that all day and not Ix' tired. 

MR. DOYLE: I low gocxl do yoLi think you arc at that? 1 low would you rate yourself? 

JOHN: Rate myself? Oh", I don’t know. I might sound like I was bragging. I think 
I can convince others pretty well. On a job where that was nc,ccssary, 1 think I 
could hold my own. 

MR, DOYLE: Uh huh. 

JOHN: But what’s the connection lx!lwecn doing office work and that? I don’t 
sc'c it. 

MR. DOYLE: Did you find anything in the pamphlets that would help you fit these 
interests together? 

JOHN: Well, I don’t know. In the one about salcswork it said something about 
having to make reports and keep accounts. You’d have to do that. Then office 
work— some kinds of office w'ork— might lead to selling a product that the com- 
pany made. I guess there is some connection. I can see where one would go with 
the other pretty w^cll. In a way, having a job in an office might be pretty good. 
You’d have a regular income and know how much you’d make. But from w'hat 
I read I don’t think you get so much— at least not to start with. But the thing I 
want to do is use my best ability. I want to do the thing that I could do best. 

MR. DOYLE: Where do you think yen can perform best? Where W'ould y^ou bc mak- 
ing the most use of your abilities? 

JOHN: Oh, I might . . . well, I w^ould say that I might be at my best in dealing 
with people. Suppose you asked whether I could make something, like a shelf, 
better or conduct a meeting better. I would say I could conduct the meeting 
better. Then on that interest test it was the same. Those things tt'll you what you 
already know, but they make you realize it better. 
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MR. DOYLE ; Considering the things you like to do and those you can do best might 
give you better ideas of the kinds of jobs to think about. 

JOHN: Yes, but I don t know much about what I can do best. What else did those 
tests say.'' What is my IQ? IVe heard that tests find that. How dumb am I? 

MR. DOYLE: Of the other tests, one was specifically designed to get at your learning 
ability. Sometimes it’s called IQ. but this is a score or number that means differ- 
ent things for dil'Ferent tests. But you did a little better than average. You should 
be able to learn about as well as the next fellow. For example, you might be 
expected to do satisfactor\- work in high school. 

JOHN: 1 should tell my teachers that. I . . . some don't think I can, er . . . that's 
not bad, is it? 

MR. DOYLE: No, youVc about the same as most other fellows. 

JOHN: I never thought that I was a “brain” or anything like that. But I can usually 
catch on to things. 1 guess I could do better in high school. Maybe 1 have better 
learning ability lor history than math. IVople can be that way, can’t they? You 
tan learn some things easier than others? 

MR. DOVLii: Interest may have a lot to do with it. I.earning ability, as we’re talking 
about it, usually ap]>lies to all i>f the regular school subjects. Why do you think 
you find history easier than math? 

JOHN: Well, 1 can study history easier, for one thing. You can read it over once 
and hav<’ a pretty good idea of what it is all about. But math— you can read it 
over and not get a thing out of it. 1 guess part of iny trouble is that I put it off 
until last, and then sometimes I don't get to it. 

MR. DOYLE: Well, now W(*’ve talked about some different things, and you've 
brought out some pretty important things about yourself. . . . 

JOHN: Yeah. . . . 

MR. DOYLE: What docs it mean to you? Do you see your situation any better now? 
Do you feel lliat yoir\e moved along the way to making plans? 

lOiiN: J see that I still have sonic ilamiing to do. I have another year in school, scj 
1 have some time to think about it. 1 still wonder about going to college. You 
know mv mother is jiretty strong for that. ... 1 guess I want to myself, in a 
wav. But 1 don’t know what I'd take, and I can't see too much point in it. 

MR. DOYLE: You haven’t given up the idea entirely? 

JOHN: No. I can’t decide Ix'tween going to work full time as soon as I finish school 
or going away to school. You see, if 1 could find something I liked, I would 
start in next summer. On the other hand. I'd like to have some special training. 
I’d still like to feel that I could do sometliing . . . that 1 had a special skill. 

MR. DOYLE: You’d like to get some s[x:cial training in something? 

JOHN: Yeah. ... I think I would like to look into this selling some more. I might 
not be able to get a job like that riglit off. But if I had some training that would 
help me get started. ... I got an idea from that interest test. I could get some 
training along the lines of office work, and then 1 could probably get a job work- 
ing in a place, and when I get the chance, I could get some kind of sales job. 

. . . Wliat I want now is some information about the kinds of schools I might 
go to. 

MR. DOYLE: I think I can help you with tb..t. . . . Right after we finish up here, 
we can take a look at the files and get something about schools. 
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lOHN: That's what I want now. . . . Maybe you can help me find something 
about some kinds of work, too, Td like to sort of look over the field befoie I do 
any definite deciding. There may be others I don't know about. . . • Do you 
think that's a good idea? 

MR. DOYLE: A very good one. I'll be glad, to help you find whatever kind of infor- 
mation you like. . . . You think this information is helping you? You're get- 
ting something out of it? 

JOHN: It's a lot of help. It never occurred to me to look at it before. A file full of 
papers doesn't look very interesting. You ought to tell more people about it. 

MR. DOYLE: Were trying to do that. Maybe you can give it a little publicity, seeing 
that it's ibeen of use to you. 

JOHN: You bet I will. I know of several fellows right now who could use it. . . . 
But let’s see, I had something else. . . . Oh, yes. What I'm wondering about is 
this course I'm taking in school. I'm having trouble with it, but maybe I'll be able 
to get by. But what I'd like to do is take s(3mething more in line w’ith what we've 
been talking about. Something connected more with business. The question is do 
I need these courses in case 1 go on to school, and what else can I take? 

MR. DOYLE; We can check the school requirements when we look at the school 
catalogue. I’hen there are some other course's in school that you might want to 
consider. You mentioned the economics course* last time as one you thought 
would be helpful. 

JOHN: That's one that I was thinking about. Maybe we can talk about that after 
I find out a little more about these schools. ... I don't have any y)lan yet, but 
I see what to do. Could I talk to you some more about these things after I’ve 
done some mi)rc reading? 

MU. doyi.h: Certainly. I’ll be glad to go over them with you. You feel that you've 
made some definite progress? 

JOHN: I sure do. It’s not such a confusing business as it looks like at first. I'm 
Ix'ginning to see how you go about this business of deciding what you’re going 
to do. 

MU, DOYLE: Well, if you’d like to, wc can go in the library and take a look at some 
of the information we have been talking about. 

JOHN: OK, and I want to thank you for all the help you have given me. 

Note that the counscloc is given the opportunity to start the session off on 
a topic of concern to him. He seems to be primarily interested in test results. 
Remember that he thought of counseling as mostly “taking some tests." Also, 
the fact that he w'as given a battery of tests at one time may have reinforced 
this concept of counseling although the counselor tried to place test results in 
their proper perspective with other data. This meeting will probably not be the 
last counseling session with the counselee. He needs more information and 
will undoubtedly require help in relating it to what he know's about himself. 
He will return later, perhaps, to talk over plans. At a still later date he may 
ask the help of a counselor in evaluating the results of his decision. 
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SUMMARY 

In the planning phase of counseling the counselor uses a variety of specific tech- 
niques as well as many of those previously employed in the information-getting 
phase to provide the counselee with needed information, to help him learn and 
accept the meaning of all sorts of data; to aid him in evaluating and formulating 
hypotheses about himself; to enable him to foresee probable outeonies of plans; 
to assist him to choose among plans, put a plan into effect, and evaluate its suita- 
bility. During the planning phase the counselor takes stock of progress and makes 
plans lor the next session. Counselor plans aie kept flexible and may be changed, 
modified, or even discarded dej^ending upon counsedee needs. 

CHECKS ON UNDERSTANDING 

ij. Does it appear reasonable to descriln^ the planning phase of counseling as a 
systematic and orderly processr What is the value of such a desciipti«)n? 

2. V\'hy should the I'ounselor have a plan for an upcoming session with the 
counselee r 

3. What is meant by the counstdor taking stock of progress (or lack of it) in the 
counseling process? 

4. 1 low can you judge when the counselee is ready to begin planning? 
emphasis on planning change the counsedor -counselee relationship or the counsel- 
ing atmosphere? 

5. Why should the counselor have the ultimate goal of counseling for the spe- 
cific counselee in mind? How is this goal formulated? 

6. What are the dangers of the counsedor having a plan for a counseding session? 

THINGS TO DO 

1. Conduct a planning interview with a counscdec. You may use* the counselee 
with whom you have been working. /\s alrc sdy suggested, the counselee should be 
someone whi» has no sciious problems or dilfijulties, is not a discipline problem, and 
is coo}x*rati\'e and willing lO work with you. 

If possible*, record the session and play it back for evaluation. What w^ere you 
trying to do' Was this what the counselee needed? livaluate in terms of the tech- 
niques discussed in the previous chapters. What things do you think you did well? 
W^hat things would vou do differently r I low w'ould you do them? 

2. Read over and evaluate typescript matenal in the references. All of them will 
be helpful, but Ref. [39] will be particularly so. 

3. Role-play a planning session with another person. This will give you the 
opportunity to try out techniques wdth more frecd( 5 m than in an actual counseling 
session. Emphasize that the counsselce should actually play his role. Be sure to set 
up the situation realistically. State what information has been obtained. Plan what 
you propose to do in the session. Record the session, discuss, and evaluate it. 

4. Using verbatim case data, select some point before the final session, take stock 
of progress, and make plans for the next session. Decide what the counseling goal 
would be. Prepare your notes for the session. 
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Evaluation and Research 


I N Tins FINAL chapter, evaluation of counseling is con- 
sidered primarily from the point of view of what the 
practicing counselor on the job can do and the techniques and procedures he 
may use to improve his counseling. Evaluation and research by the counselor 
should enable him to tlo a better job of counseling and help him to appreciate 
the imjiortance of checking up on himself as well as making use of the research 
of others. T he complex research study which invoh es a rather. large amount of 
time, money, and planning, and which may often be a cooperative enterprise, 
is of crucial imjxn-tance in the progress of counseling as a profession but is 
Ix'yond the scope of this chapter. 

The point of this chajiter is this: the counselor should use a research 
approach in his day-to-day work, I le can put this approach into effect regard- 
less of how much or how little time and facilities he has available. 

Action Research by Counselors 

lEe concept of action research described in Corey [51] is the basis for the 
tyjx' of on-the-job rc'search and evaluation suggested here. Research is carried 
out by practitioners, in this case counselors, to solve educational problems and 
improve educational practices. Thus the researcher is personally involved in 
the problems that he is studying and he is the one to put the results t)f the 
research into effect. The data for research come, to a large extent, from the 
typical da) -to-day activities of the counselor (researcher). He may vary his 
counseling procedures and try something new, or he ma\' do some rather exten- 
sive planning and carry on a study with others as a joint project. In any case, 
the purpose is to help him do a better job. 

288 
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The dual role of the counselor as practitioner and scientist is thoroughly 
•developed in Pepinsky and Pcpinsky [168, particularly pp. 11-14]. The con- 
cept of self-evaluation and research on the job was suggested by this reference 
and by Corey [51]. 

The Counselor's Role in Formal Research Studies 

It is nol suggested here that the practicing counselor refrain from taking 
part in what may he classified as formal research studies. lie should do this to 
the degree possible. There will be opjwrtunitics in the school for him to encour- 
age a research program or to w’ork w'ith others in his city or county, or perhaps 
on a state-wide basis. Regional studies, which are broader in scope, are made 
also, fhe school counselor can play an impirtant role in such research pro- 
grafiis [190]. 

The Counselor's Use of Research of Others 

The counselor needs to make use of the research of others to improve his 
w'ork. This is a rather large order because the literature is extensive and the 
results are often presented in rather complex form. Tn make the most effective 
use of research the counselor needs to be able to understand and evaluate criti- 
cally what was done and what the results are. i’here is, unfortunately, no short 
cut to being able to do this. 1 le ma) find that summaries of research such as 
•^hose included in the Annual Ih'view of Psycholoi^y [9] and the Review of Edu- 
cational Research [174] will be helpful, although he will need some counsel- 
ing and research background to derive the most from these publications. The 
Personnel and Guidance Journal [172] presents useful studies and is relatively 
easy to understand. The Journal of CAmnseling Psychology [115] is probably 
the most valuable single source of reseaich studies on counseling, but the 
counselor will need a fairly good understanding of research and counseling 
to understand and make use of the results. 

Counseling Research and Evaluation on the Job 

Why does the counselor want to study ai\tl evaluate his own work? Me does 
it to find out if what he is doing is actually helping the counselees. He also 
wants to discover which specific things he is doing are helpful and which are 
not, and under what conditions they are or are not helpful. When he collects 
evidence about these points, he should be better able to improve his help to 
counselees. 

What questions does the counselor ask about his counseling to serve as 
guides in the collection of data? Pepinsky and Pepinsky raise the following 
questions about which the counselor should be concerned 1 168, p. 276]. 
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1 . What is the client like? 

2. How did the client get that way? 

3. What is the counselor doing during counseling? - 

4. What is the client doing during counseling? 

5. How do the counselor and client interact during counseling? 

Assuming that these questions have been answered, the authors then say 
that the following two questions need to be asked [168, p. 277]: 

6. I low has the client changed? 

7. Wh|it is the relationship between («) the client s behavior stihsecjnent to 
counseling and (b) the previous behavior of the counselor and client during and 
prior to counseling? 

What do these questions suggest for the counselor to do to evaluate and 
improve his counseling? It would appear that they indicate, among others, 
the following two kinds of activities: 

1. The counselor should check on how efl'ectivc he is at understanding the 
coLinselee. 

2. The counselor should check on how effective his actual counseling is in 
helping the counselee achieve suitable goals. 

A word needs to be said about goals. They are not the subject of investiga- 
tion in the evaluation of counseling; they are to some extent based iqxm 
counselor judgments about what is good for the counselee [170]. What is 
gocKl for the counselee, however, is n<it disecn^ered through research on the 
counseling process; it is drawn from other sources such as the study of the 
individual in his culture I170]. 

Now that the general types of activity in which the counselor may engage 
to evaluate and improve his counseling have lK?en given, the next question is, 
What docs the counselor do to carry out these activities? What, specifically, 
does the practicing counselor on the job do in his dav-to-dav work? 

Checking Inferences about the Counselee. Counselor Smith, as he works 
with a counselee, collects data from which he makes inferences and hypotheses 
about the counselee. Since these inferences pro\'ide, in part, the basis of what 
he does to help the counselee, they should be accurate. Counselor Smith wants 
them to be as good as possible. He asks himself “How good are the\'?'’ He 
decides to study his effectiveness in actually understanding the counselee; 
he feels that perhaps he is not doing as well as he would like. 

Counselor Smith writes down his inferences and hypotheses about the 
counselee and puts them aside for a later check. I le may write, for example, 
“The* counselee has ability to do average work but is performing poorly 
because he has no goal and because parents care little about Ikw w^ll he 
d(X*s.** The statement may be longer than this, but it needs to contain only 
the most significant aspects as he sees them. 

The counselor then checks his inferences or statements about what the 
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counselce is like against additional data that are obtained later. For example, 
evidence for or against the above hypotheses may be obtained by talking to 
the counselee’s parents and by giving the counsclee an academic aptitude test. 

These inferences and hypotheses about the counselce are never final but 
are subject to revision and modification as new data are obtained, as was 
pointed out earlier in the discussion of the counseling process. All that has 
been added here is a technic|ue to study them as objectively as is possible 
under the conditions of day-to-day work. In this way the counselor is able to 
determine just how good a job he is doing in understanding the counselce. He 
may have missed important clues; he mav have jumped to unwarranted con- 
clusions; he may ha\e oxerlookcd an area of information that should have 
been tapped. 

Tills is one way that the research approach mav be used with day-to-day 
pn^blems. It is a modification of the action research approach in which the 
worker attempts to improxe his dav lo clav practices. 

Checking the EfFectiveness of Counseling. I'hc second type of day-to-day 
activity in which the counselor mav enoaoe to evaluate his work is more in 
keeping with the usual type of counseling research. C\)unselor Smith illus- 
trates the need for it when he asks himself, “Am 1 actuallv helping counselees?'' 

There are several dillerent methods that Ctuinselor Smith, or any other 
counselor, max use to find answers to this c|uestion. 1 hev arc as follows I.76J: 

1. He ma) check what he is doing against a stantlard of what is considered 
to be good counseling. 

2. 1 le may follow up counselees to determine what they are doing as a 
result of counseling. 

3. J Ic max find out .vhat former counselees think of the help they have 
received. 

4. 1 le may haxe experts ex aluate the suitability of the counselees plans, 
decisions, adjustments, and the like. 

5. He may evaluate the elfects of spc;cific technic|ucs, such as providing 
occupational information in a certain xx-ay or interpreting test results in a par- 
ticular way. 

6. He may compare the status of counselees before counseling with their 
status after counseling. Status may involve school marks, occupational plans, 
social adjustment, and the like, 

7. 1 le may compare a group of indix’idiials who received counseling with a 
group who did not receive counseling, to determine the effect of help gix^en. 

A great manv methods and teclmkjues may be used to carry out these types 
of evaluation. But obviously adaptations need to be made in typical research 
procedures so that the counselor may evaluate his day-to-day work without 
setting up an elaborate and time-consuming research study. 

l.et us return to Counselor Smith and his question about the effectiveness 
of his help. He is deciding upon a simple evaluation procedure. He makes 
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decisions about what he will do to help each particular counselee with whom 
he works. Suppose that he made a brief note describing what he plans to do, 
why he plans to do it, and what he expects his plan to help the counselee do. 
Then he checks his expectations against what the counselee does later in 
counseling or after counseling has beeh completed. Would not this help him 
to evaluate and improve his work? 

An illustration may point out how this prcx'cdure could be helpful. Coun- 
selor Smith is working with a counselee who has asked for help in planning 
what to take in college. The counselee may be described as a person with low 
academic antcrests and ability but with white-collar a^irations. His parents 
have saved all their lives so that he can be a “professional man'* rather than 
do the same sort of semiskilled mill work that they do. The counselee would 
feel that he had let his parents down if he decided upon other than college 
work; a lower-level occupational choice would cause unpleasant guilt feelings. 

The counselor decides that he will explain to the counselee the wide gap 
between ambitions and abilities. lie makes a note of his plan and jiredicts 
that it will cause the counselee to adjust his educational goals so that they will 
be more in line with reality. I lis plan does not work. The counselee, instead, 
becomes quite defensive and asserts that he can do it if he tries. 

Counselor Smith realizes that he has not l)een successful and decides on 
another approach; he will attempt to help the counselee explore the reasons 
for his unrealistic plans. He feels that the counselee is uncertain and anxious 
about his ability and that, given a chance, he will bring these feelings out. 
This is his next statement about his decision, his reason for making it, and 
what he thinks will happen. 

Counselor Smith then tries out this approach. The counselee gains some 
insight, begins to consider some mechanical trades (for which he has consid- 
erable ability), and concludes counseling with plans to get some part-time 
exploratory work experience. Counsellor Smiths plan has been successful. 
I le will follow the counselee up later after he has had an opportunity to learn 
something about his suitability for mechanical trades to check further on the 
effectiveness of the w^ay he tried to help the counselee. 

What has the counselor learned? I le has evaluated his decision against the 
results it obtained. I le is able to estimate how much he has helped the coun- 
selee. He has sharpened his ability to work with and help future counselees. 

Has the counselee been helped? In the counselor's judgment he has because 
he concluded counseling with what the counselor considers practical plans, 
and because he expressed the opinion that he had been helped. In addition to 
following up the counselee, the counselor may also have someone else (an 
expert) judge the appropriateness of the counselee s plans. 

The possibilities for other types of action research by the counselor are 
numerous. Gordon [ 86 , pp. 331-332I suggests problems of particular concern 
to the teacher, teacher-counselor, and counselor, and describes the action 
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research approach for the teacher [86, pp. 321-328]. Emphasis so far has been 
put upon evaluating counseling process and outcomes. The counselor could 
also study other phases such as his role in the school, effective ways of serving 
teachers and working with them, record systems, data-gathering techniques, 
ways of offering maximum services to pupils with available resources. 

It is possible, too, for the counselor to set up a more formal action study than 
the type discussed here. For example, he mav select one group for intensive 
counseling and another group for a minimum of counseling help, or he may 
attempt to vary the type of counselor-counselee relationship with two or more 
groups. He may also work cooperatively with other members of the school staff 
on a research study that aims to discover such things as who needs help, how 
it should be given, when, and by whom. In a later section of this chapter, there 
are additional suggestions for research studies. 

Stating “Why” as Well as “What.” In anv type of evaluation, the source 
of the counselors hyix)theses is imp)rumt. To formulate a hypothesis, the 
counselor has to have some point of view about individuals, the way they 
behave, and how they may be helped. Bastes or |X)ints of view were discussed 
in Chapter 7. The counselor formulates, from his point of view, “best guesses” 
or hypotheses about the coiinselee and the sort of help that should be given. 
1 le should ask himself “why?*' If he can determine the “why ' of the results 
that he has obtained, he can then do a better job of applying results to new 
counselees. For example, he may say that the counsclee becomes iq^et and 
ineffective w^hen taking a test because he fears situations in which he must 
compete with others. He further states that strong emotions interfere with 
intellectual activities. 

The counselor is not tei ting the validity of his point of view about behavior; 
he is using it to explain why. Having an explanation for the way the coun- 
sclee behaves, he is in a position to decide upon a type of counseling help and 
to predict what it will enable the counsclee to do. The counselor does test 01 
evaluate the effectiveness of tlie help he gives. If it wwks, he assumes that it 
works for the reasons which he has set up. He is, in a sense, building a theory 
of counseling. He is attempting to explain and predict behavior. This would 
seem to be an essential process for the counselor to undertake. 

The point of this discussion is simply this— the counselor should state “why” 
as w'ell as “what.” I le is then able to explain the reasons for his success (or 
lack of it) in understanding the counsclee and in helping him. I le wants to 
know what works in counseling; he also wants to know why it works. 

It may appear to be a large order to suggest that the counselor have reasons 
for what he does and be able to express these reasons verbally. But the coun- 
selor does have reasons, w hether or not he can tell himself or anyone else about 
them. All that is asked here is that he make himself be coherent and specific 
about his reasons, as well as his specific choices and decisions about counseling 
procedures,. . 
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Research Procedures and Techniques 

In planning and conducting research studies that go beyond the two types 
suggested for the day-to-day w'ork of the counselor on the job, several points 
should be kept in mind by the researcher. These are as follows: 

1. Keep the counselees welfare foremost. Do not try something that you 
have reason to consider harmful or that will deny a needed service to a coun- 
selee. 

2. Keep your results in the form of hypotheses. What you come out with 
will be a hypothesis for which you hav'e no support, ar only a degree of support 
as to its 'prohahiliiy of being true. You will not have established unchanging or 
irrefutable facts. In most cases you will only ha\x* some evidence to suggest 
that one procedure may be better than another or that something works. The 
more carefully designed your study and the more clear cut the results, the 
greater the degree of confidence you may put in your cc^nclusions about 
hypotheses. You may, of course, come out w^itb jiew and better hy]>otheses. 

3. Use as large a number of cases as practical. There is no set number that 
you should use, l)iit, other factors being equal, the larger the number of cases, 
the more confidence you may put in your results. The ones you use should be 
a representative sample of those about \\'hom you wish to generali/c. 

4. Carefully and specifically define what nou are investigating. One of the 
greatest difllcullies in evaluating the success of counseling is establishing a 
criterion [76I. What should counseling accomplish? I low do you measure it? 
Mow do you determine if changes in the counselce are the result of counseling 
and not the result of other experiences? It is neccssar\ to define, in terms that 
can be * obsers etl, * just what the results should be. The criterion of the opinion 
of the coiinselee has already been mentioned, as has judgments of experts about 
him. Suggestions for other criteria may be found in Ref. [76], and by review- 
ing research studies such as those in Refs. [115, 172, 190J. 

1 he criteria that you use, however, should be based upon what you want 
your counseling to do. You may set up any criteria you wish; the only require- 
ment is that they be put in operational terms. I'or example, if you use social 
adjustment, an operational definition might be: “Social adjustment is when the 
counselce goes to the class parties.” While this ilcfinition may not cxn'cr what 
he does at the part)' or how he feels about it, it names behavior that can be 
observed. 

5. Use appropriate statistics. A consideration of statistics in the planning 
stages of the study will enable you to obtain the most possible information 
from the data you collect. There is no need to overanalyze data statistically; 
the apparent exactness of statistics cannot put more accuracy in the data than 
is already in them. Guilford [go] is a helpful reference for planning the sta- 
tistical analysis. 

6. Use controls as much as possible. When we study the results of trying 
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out something in counseling, we need to know what happens to those who do 
not have the treatment. Thus we need to have a control group that is similar 
in important aspects to those on whom wic arc trying the new or experimental 
procedure. Then we need to keep in mind that we cannot rule out, or even 
know about, all the conditions that affect the subjects. We need to be alert for 
factors that may affect our study and distort results. We wish to have as much 
evidence as possible that changes in counselees are due to counseling and not 
the result of other factors. 

Actual methods of setting up or designing studies were mentioned earlier. 
Several additional comments, which elaborate on the seven procedures dis- 
cussed, are now given. 

The counselor may try out a procedure or technicjuc on a group of coun- 
selees and immediately, or soon after, check on the results. For example, the 
coiiyselor mav give occupational information in a certain way, and then ask 
the counselee to com]deie a check list about his reactions to this procedure. 
Instead of an immediate check, the counselor may wait until the end of coun- 
seliiig or until a later time. 

Another exam[)le of an evaluation study would be one? in which immediate 
in-counseling results are compared with later information about the counselee. 
I’or example, the counselor mav comixire the counselee s expressed satisfaction 
with an immediate occupational choice w ith exj^ressions of satisfaction after he 
has been on the job selected *ong enough to form some opinions about it. 

Still a third procedure would be to provide counseling to one group and 
compare changes with those in a similar group of pupils who had no counsel- 
ing. Hie groups should be as alike as possible to eliminate or reduce the effects 
of other variables beside, counseling. A variation of this procedure w^ould be to 
provide both gn)ups with diffciLot sorts of counseling; results w'ould indicate 
which tvpe of counseling was the moie effective. 

One or several counselees could be studied intensively during the counseling 
process to determine what changes take place. Tor exam|)le, al ter each session 
the counselor may ask the counselee to describe his occupational goal. The 
desired goal might then be compared with w^hat the counselor considers to be 
a realistic goal. Other methods could Iv' used to assess change [54, 124]. Ver 
batim recordings mav be studicxl to determine changes in such things as the 
counsel ec’s concept of himself. 

Ddta-gathering Materials and Techniques for Counseling Research 

The research study will necessitate the collection of some! sort of data and 
they must be collected b\ a dependable instrument or technic|ue. The data col- 
lected must, of course, be based on the cTitcrk)n of the study. For example, if 
the counselor decides to use occupational adjustment as the criterion, he needs 
to decide just what be means by occupational adjustment and how it can be 
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observed or inferred. Then he needs to select, adopt, or formulate an instru- 
ment or technique for collecting the data and to decide on ways to apply it. 
Quite often the counselor would make up his own data-collecting forms. Some 
useful examples may be found in Refs. [13, pp. 286-287, 292-296; 65, pp. 
53^54^5 11 y PP- 3*7“*32'4]* Other instruments besides informational forms 
could be used; these will be discussed later. Furthermore, the counselor would 
often use several of the following data-gathering techniques in combination. 

1. Mailed questionnaires. The counselor may prepare a questionnaire to be 
sent to the counsclee, which he is to check and return. Questions of fact or 
opinion Qiay be used. For example, he may be asked tjie name of his job (a 
fact), and how he likes it (an opinion). References already mentioned provide 
various forms that may serve as guides in preparing a questionnaire. In gen- 
eral, the questionnaire should be brief and easy to answer, for example, by 
checking a multiple-choice item. The questionnaire is appropriate when it is 
necessary to contact a large number of counselees who arc scattered over a 
wide area. Young [266] is a particularly helpful reference for the use of this 
technique. 

2. The structured interview. If the interview is used for research purposes, 
it is necessary to have it standardized so that results obtained from different 
counselees will be comparable. The counselor may prejxire a form containing 
the questions which he will ask. Some questions mav call for specillc answers; 
others may provide for the coiinselce to express his leelings and opinions. 
Technic|ues already discussed mav be used for establishing rapport. 1 he inter- 
view technkjue may be employed during and after counseling, but the time 
that it will take will limit the number of counsc'lees that mav be contacted in 
the study. It should be kept in mind, also, that the j^TSon conducting the 
research interview has an effect on what the counsclee says. For example, sup- 
pose that the counselor asked one of his former counselees whether or not coun- 
seling had helped him. 

3. Rating scales. The counselor may prepare a rating scale to rate the coun- 
.sclee, which the coiiiiselee uses to rate himself or which others u.se to rate the 
counsclee. The techniques of “Q sorts' is a method of having the counsclee 
describe himself or of having others describe him. Ratings may be used during 
counseling, after it is completed, or later on when the counsclee is on the job 
or in school. 

4. Sociometrics. . In getting at the results of counseling, the counselor may 
find that information about the individuals .status in the group is needed. 
Sociometric prtxrcdures may be used to provide the needed data, which may be 
obtained before, during, shortly after counseling, or after a longer period of 
time has elapsed. Obviously, many factors may affect sociometric ratings 
be.sides counseling. Sociometric data, how^cver, would appear to be quite useful 
when counseling aims to help the individual improve social adjustment and 
the counselor wants to assess the adjustment. 
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5. Anecdotal records. A series of anecdotal records made of the counselee 
may be used as indications of change that takes place during counseling. The 
counselor, or other teachers, could make the records to provide objective 
descriptions of behavior in various situations, such as in the classroom, in recre- 
ational activities, or in clubs. The counselor could then analyze them for pat- 
terns or trends in bcha\'ior. The results could be used to estimate adjustment, 
progress in impro\ing adjustment, and trends in behax ior. 

6. Autobiographical writings. In writing about himself in short essays or the 
more lengthy autobiography, the counselee gives a view of how he sees himself 
and the world about him. Results of counseling may be evaluated b\i studying 
such writings, either to get a total impression of the counselee or to evaluate 
some particular aspect, such as his degree of sclf-conlidence. 

7. Tests and inventories. A great number of psxchological instruments are 
avjjilablc lor use in ex aluating results of coimseling. l ests may be given before 
and after counseling, and the results compared. Personality and interest tests 
are [)robably the most useful and xvideix used. Instruments of this sort should 
be carefully selected and should provide data about the criterion that has been 
set up for tfie study. References alrciidy gix en in the chapter on testing will be 
useful here. 

8. .Analysis of recorded counseling sessions. Counseling may be evaluated 
by using verbatim recordings and typescripts made from thesi' recordings. 
Numerous studies of this sort liaxe been made [J78]. The effect of counselor 
technicjues could be studied to determine xvhich techniques had the desired 
result. 

9. I he critical incident technique. This is a relatively new teclinujue that 
is useful in setting up criteria of xvhat is critical behavior in various situations 
[71]. Kilbert [64 1 applies a variation ol the procedure to define more clearly the 
term emotional immaturity. I he procedure would appear to be particularly 
useful in setting up criteria by which to evaluate counseling and counselee 
behaxior. 

Counseling Records and Reports 

Among the counselor activities that go along with the work done in the 
counseling process are the keeping of recorvfs of counseling and making reports 
to others. Neither deals directly w'ith the matter of evaluating counseling, 
although records may furnish data for research. In a report to someone else, the 
counselor hypothesizes what sort of person the counselee is and what he 
will do. 

Counseling Records. The counselor must .set up a .system of records in 
which data may be recorded (juickly and ea.sily, which will enable the coun- 
selor to make a quick review of information, and which, nevertheless, will con- 
tain all the essential data. It is quite easy to allow the record system to become 
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SO complex and lengthy that the counselor may get lost in a maze of detail. 

To make the most effective use of record-keeping time, it is best to avoid 
recopying notes and transferring data from one record to another. Thus the 
notes that the counselor makes during the counseling session would be left as 
they are, with perhaps a few additions after the session. There should be a 
place in the record for the counselor to pull together the session as an aid to his 
thinking and to serve as a quick refresher for the next session. A suggested 
form is shown below. 


Counseling Session Record Form 

Session no. 

Date 

1. Counselor activities for the next session 

(a) Tests to be qiven 

(b) Occupational or other information to be obtained — 

(c| Persons to be called, etc. 

2. Interview notes to include 

(a) Brief account of interview 

(b) Specific things to be done by counselee before next session 

(c) One-paraqroph summary of the session (emphasize insights and progress) 

(d) Test results, when given and scored as part of sessions (attach profile sheet) 


This form is not suitable for research or teaching, as it provides space only 
for the essential data. It would seem advisable to include a separate sheet for 
each contact, no matter how brief. The completed forms might be kept in 
order, with synthesis notes included. Little lime would be needed to complete 
this form and the entire series could be quickly re\ iewed just before the coun- 
selec arrives. 

Data that are needed in the central file in the school could be extracted and 
entered in the school record. The type of record just discussed would be in the 
counselor’s personal file. 

Reports to Others. C^iounselors find it necessary to make a number of dif- 
ferent kinds of reports, both formal and infornuil. Formal reports include writ- 
ten reports to colleges, employers, parents, referral agencies, and the like. 
Informal reports are those made verbally to teachers, the jirincipal, parents, 
and others. Informal reports mav be supplemented by written reports. 

Rejxirts often suggest changing or modifying the counselee s environment. 
For example, a report to a teacher may suggest a different W'ay of dealing with 
the counselee. Thus, in his reports, the counselor needs to be able to make 
suggestions that would result in help for the counselee. While ways of modi- 
fying or changing the environment arc not taken up in this book, the counselor 
needs to be familiar with procedures and practices used so that he can be 
specific in his recommendations. 
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The actual system of repcjrting will, of course, be based upon the policy of 
the institution in which the counselor is working. I lowex er, it is usually up to 
the counselor to determine the form and content of formal reports and the 
ap|)r()ach and content of informal rep)rts. A useful reference on formal rejiorts 
is Hammond [93]. One ol the most important points in reporting is to write 
the report so that the recipient can understand it [93, pp. 28-36]. Thus a 
report to a parent will be quite different from one to another counselor. 

Informal reports are adapted to the level of understanding of the recipient. 
The counselor also needs to keep in mind the degree of personal inxolvement 
ol the one to whom the rep)rt is made. For example, in talking wirii parents, 
the counselor would want to use a different aj^proaeh than he would with a 
teacher. 

Whatever type of report the counselor is making, it is essential to hax'C the 
dajfa organized into meaningfLil statements and hvpotlu'ses about the coun- 
selee. including examples. It is also helpful, if appropriate, to proxidc sug- 
gestions for what can be done to help the counselee. With parents, major 
cm|ihasis may need to be jmt on helping tlumi accc'pt what has been concluded 
about the counselee and on agreeing to do what is suggested. In conferences 
xvilh parems, it may be best to he permissive and accepting, to begin the con- 
ference by bringing up the counselee’s strong points and lc*t them react to these 
points, and then go on to those things that parents may not regard so favorably. 
J he eounselor would ask the parents what they think of each point that is 
introiluced. A helplul reference on rept)rts to jvarents and conferences with 
])arents is [120, pp. 66-87]. 


SUMMARY 

The counselor evaluates his work to improve his counseling skill and to provide 
more effective help to indixiduals. Iwaluao’on is a continuous process, with the 
counselor checking up on the effectiveness of the help he provides the counselee. 
Ht may also plan and carry out relativelv simple research studies on the job and 
may take part in more formal and basic rx'scarch studies. Lise is made of the re- 
search of (Sobers fo inij^rovc the quality of counseling. Record keeping is a part 01 
the counselor’s job. Records should be easy to maintain and use and should contain 
adequate information. The counselor will frequently make rep)rts to others. These 
reports may be formal or informal and shoufd be understandable to the person for 
whom they arc made. 


CHECKS ON UNDERSTANDING 

1. Why should the counselor write down his hypodicses and predictions about 
the counseke and then check on them later? What is the relation of the counselor's 
assumption about bases of counseling and his hypotheses and predictions? 

2. How does the counselor apply the concept of action research to his work? 

3. In doing a research study, why arc “controls” a problem to the counselor? 
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4. How do you formulate a criterion with which to evaluate your counseling? 

5. What arc the purposes of keeping records of counseling? 

6. What factors would you have to keep in mind in, preparing a report to others 
on the counselcc? 


THINGS TO DO 

1. In your work with a counsclee, record your hypotheses and predictions, and 
check up on them. 

2. Select a research article from one of the journals mentioned and describe how 
the results could Ix^ usc'd to help the counselor improvfe his work (or why it 
provides no help). 

3. Design a research studv of the sort that the counselor could do along with his 
regular job. Prepare the data-collccting instrument that would be used and describe 
how you would use it. 

4. Prepare a form that could l)e used to keep a record of counseling. 

5. l^rejiare directions and needed forms for making reports to others, for example, 
parents, educational institutions, therapists. 
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psychoanalytic, 13-14, 31-34 
classification, 13 

client-centered or self-theory, 13, 18-22 
Counseling psychologist, 35 
Counseling with Returned Servicemen, 
18-19 

Counselor, adjustment, concept of, 152- 

153 
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Counselor, competencies, in information 
(^see Occupational and educational in- 
formation) 
in use of tests, 108 
keeping up with new tests, 1 34 
need for understanding, of environ 
mental factors, 155 
of innate characteristics, 155 
of learning, 154-155 
of }x.TSonality, 154 
as persem, effect of, 171 
c]ualifications, 38-40 • 

as research worker (^see Research and 
evaluation) 

rcspmscs, test of, 86-89 
rcs|H)nsibility in counselcc decisions, 269 
role. 242, 264 

theory, importance of, for work, 154 
values and altiliules of, 62 -63 
Counselor Preparation, 38 
Counselor's Information Service, 215 
Critical incident technique in research, 297 
Caie in learning, 161 
Cultural environment, effect of, 169-170 
C’uinulative record, cautions in use of, 98 
clues for further inx'estigatioii, 96 
cross-sectional information, 05-96 
definition of, 92-93 
developmental trends, 94-95 
filling gaps in data, 96 
John Doc's record, roo-ioi 
analysis by counselor, 99—102 
saving interview time, 93—94 
significance of items in, 96—97 
f’urve of normal distribution, 113 

Decile scores, 1 1 i-i i 2 
Decisions by counselee (see Planning and 
decision making) 

Di'^tiottary of Occupational Titles, 207- 
209 

Dimensions or communications approach, 
13, 22-24 

l^ircctivc or trait-centered approach, 13, 
14-18 

Discrimination in learning, 163—164 
Division 5, Evaluation and Measurement, 

42 

. I division 16, School Psychologists, 42 
Division 17, Counseling Pscyhology, 41 
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Dollard» John, 28, 30, 160-166 
Drives, primary, 161 

secondary or learned, 161 
and social behavior, 161 

Eclectic approach, 13, 24-28 
Educational directories, 213 
Educational and Psychological Measure- 
ment, 42 

Eilbert, Leo R., 297 

Employment^ Certificates Help You to 
Help Youth, 225 

Employment Security Review, 210 
Employment Service, U.S. Department of 
Labor, 210 

Endinj' of interview, 65-67 
Environment, adolescent experiences, 168— 
169 

and behavior, 167-170 
chi1dhf)od experiences, clfect of, i68 
counsiding, implications for, 167 
cultural, effect of, 169-170 
in home, effects of early life, 167-168 
Environmental factors and counseling, 155 
Environmental infoniiation (see (Iccupa- 
tional and educational information ) 
Erickson, Clifford E., 46 
Estimates of Worker Trait Recjuirenteitis 
for 4,000 Jobs as Defmed in the Dic- 
tionary of Occupational Titles, 209 
Ethics of counseling, 40-41 
Evaluation of counseling (see Research 
and evaluation) 

Fear, guilt, and anxiety, 161-162 
Feeling, recognition of, 76-79 
Filing of occupational information (see 
CX'cupational and educational infor- 
mation ) 

Flexibility in counseling, 67—68, 80, 277 
Follow-up, 8w. 

Form, William H., 221, 22211. 

Forrester, Gertrude, 214, 21711. 

Freud, Sigmund, 31-34 
Froehlich, Clifford P., 13, 36, 104 

Garrett, A., 46 

Generalization in learning, 163-164 
Gluck, Samuel, 41 


Gordon, Ira J., 292 
(Guidance, definition of, 9 
Guidance counselor, 37 
Guidance Index, 214—215 
^ Guide to Career Information, 214 
Guilford, J. P., 294 

Hahn, Milton E., 25, 38, 46 
Hammond, Kenneth R., 299 
Hainrin, Shirley A„ 13, 25 
1 lome environment; effects of early life in, 
167-168 

Home Study Blue Rook, 213 
Hop])ock, Robert, 235 
Hypotheses, about counsclee (sec Syn- 
thesis and interpretation of data) 
in counseling, 8 
of counselee, 268 
presenting to counselee, 267-268 

Incomplete-sentences technicjiie, 1 94- 195 
Inferences about counselee isee Synthesis 
and interpretation t)f data ) 

Informal projective methods, in counseling 
interview, 196 
definition, 193— 194 
interpreting information, 194-196 
observation in classroom, 195 
obtaining information, 194-196 
pictures. 194 
sociodrama, 194 

Information about counselee, need for. 

Information getting, 45-48 

additional infrirmation needed, 58-59 
and planning, 79 
principles of, 57-58 
Informational forms in inter\ucw, 193 
definition, 192 
interpreting, 193 
when to use, 192- 193 
Innate characteristics, and behavior, 166— 
167 

im|x>rtance of, for counselor, 155, 166 
Intelligence quotient, 1 14— 1 1 5 
Interpretation, 266—267 

of data (see Synthesis and interpreta- 
tion of data) 
example of, 279-280 
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Interview, definition, 9 

planning, examples, 278-286 
in research, 296 
summary form, 81-86 


John Doe, autobiography, 188—189 
cumulative record, loo-ioi 
analysis hy counselor, 99—102 
occupational information, need for, 245- 
246 

planning interview, 281-286 
synthesis of information about, 256-258 
test profile, 146-147 
test results, 143-148 
Jnifrnal of CoumeVtng Psychology, 42 
Journals, occupational information, 210 
Jung, Carl G., 31 

Lahor Market. 210 
I earning, cojiflict in, 165 
counseling as, 160 
cue, 161 

discrimination in, 163-164 
drives, primary, 16 1 

secemdary or learned, 16 1 
and social behavior, 161 
fear, guilt, and anxiety, 161-162 
fundamentals, 160-161 
generalization, 163-164 
need for, 160— 161 
of personality, 155-156 
resistance to change, 162-163 
respinscs in, 161 
hierarchy of, 162 
reward, 161 

for ne\v behavior, 163 
strength of, 164-165 
thinking and problem solving, 165-166 
Learning theory and counseling, 154- 155 
Learning-theory approach, 13, 28-31 
Level of aspiration, 1 57 
Levels of counseling, 35-38 
Local occupational information, 211-212 
Lovejoy's College Guide, 213 


MacLean, Malcolm S., 25, 38, 46 
Mailed questionnaire in research, 296 
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Mechanisms, personality, 157, i5S>-x6o 
Miller, Delbert C., 221, 222 
Miller, Neal E., 28, 30, 1 60-1 66 
Minnesota Occwpational Rating Scale, 220 
Mobility, occupational, 222 
Modification of behavior, 175 
Monograph, occupational, 205—206 
Monthly Lahor Review, 210 
Motivation, importance of, 175-176 
Motives or needs, 1 56—157 
Movement in counseling, 74—76 

• 

National Association of Guidance Super- 
visors and Counselor 1 Vainers, 41 
National Association for Mental Health, 
205 ^ 

National Council of '^rechnical Schools, 
213-214 

National Home Study Council, 213 
National Vocational Guidance Association, 
41, 215 

Needs, 160-1 61 

and experience, 157 
New Public Affairs Press, 205 
New Yofk Life Insurance Company, 214 
Norms in test interpretation, 122-123 
Note taking, 67 

T^VGA Rihliography of Current Occupa- 
tional I iicrature, 215 

Obtaining information, 7 
Occupational hor)ks and magazines 

Occu])aiional and educational infor- 
mation ) 

Occupational choice or development, 170, 

177 

Occupational descriptions, 206 
Oc'cupalional and educational information, 
American Junior Colleges, 2 1 3 
American Universities and Colleges, 213 
Approved Technical Institutes, 213 
lxx)ks, 206 
Career Index, 2 1 5 
Census, 209-2 to 
College Bl\ie Rook, 213 
colleges, information provided by, 213 
counselor competencies in, 203—205 
* Counselors Information Service, 2x5 
definition, 10 
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Occupational and educational information, 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles, 
207—209 

educational directories,2i3 
Employment Security Review, 210 
Estimates of Worker Trait Retjuire- 
ments for 4,000 Jobs as Defined in 
the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles, 209 
evaluating, 216—219 
form for, 217-219 
filing, 215-216 
Guidance Index, 2 1 4-2 1 5 
Guide to Career Information, 214 
Home Study Blue Book, 213 
interpretation of, 219-226 

economic and trend data, 222—224 
families, occupational, 225 
formal and infomial organizations in 
plant, 223 
legal aspects. 225 
physiological as[iects, 224 
psychological aspects, 220—221 
sociological aspects, 221-222 
synthesis of data, 225-226 
working conditions, 224-225 
John Doc’s need for, 245-246 
journals, 210 
Labor M arket, 210 
local, 211-212 

fonn for obtaining, 211— 212 
locating, 214-215 
Love joy's College Guide, 213 
monographs, 205-206 
Monthly Labor Review, 210 
NVGA Bibliogrctphy of Current Occu- 
pational literature, 215 
obtaining through direct experience, 271 
Occupational Index, 215 
Occupational Literature, 214 
Occupational Outlook, 210 
Occupational Outlook Handbook, 206- 
207 

Occupational Wage Surveys, 210 
personal and sr)cial information, 204— 
205, 231 

principles of using, 231-234 
by professional organizations, 2 1 3 
purposes of using, 229-231 
Retention and Withdrawal of College 
Students, 213 


Occupational and educational information, 
state department of education, 2 1 3-2 1 4 
techniques of using, 235-246 

counselcc obtaining through direct ex- 
perience, 237-239 

counselor providing information, 242- 

245 

evaluating and determining meaning, 
239-2,42 

occupational file, 235—237 
Occu pat ion rfK Study Guide, 236 
Your Future Occupation, 2 1 o 
Occupational Index, 215 
Occupational Literature, 214 
Occupational mobility, 224 
Occupational monograph, 205-206 
Occupational Outlook, 210 
Occupational Outlook Handbook, 206, 243 
Occupational Study Guide, 236 
Occupational Wage Surveys, 210 
Ohlsen, Meric jM., 36 

Organizing and interpreting information, 
7 

Our Children Today, 205 ^ 

Paulson, Blanche B., 13, 25 
Pepinsky, Harold, 13, 28, ,30, 46, 289 
Pepinsky, Pauline, 13, 28, 30. 46, 289 
Pcreciililc scale, 109 
Percentile scores, 109-1 1 r 
Perniissivencss in coiin.'^eliiig, 68-70 
Personal reference, avoidance of, 73 
Personal and social information f sec Oc- 
cupational and educational informa- 
tion) 

Personality, learning of, 153-156 
level of aspiration, 157 
meehanisins, 157. 159-160 
rationalization, 1 50 
reaction formation, 159-160 
repression, 159 
sublimation, T59 
transference, 1 59 
motives or needs, 1 56—1 57 
needs and experience, 157 
self concept, 156 
social needs, 1 57 
tiails, 158-159 

Personality theory and counseling, 1 54 
Physical setting, importance of, 172 
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Pictures for collecting projective informa- 
mation, 194 

Planning and decision making, clarifying 
occupational goals, example, 278-279 
counselor plans lor interview, 277—278 
flexibility of, 277 

developing insight, example, 278-279 
interpretation, example, 279-280 
John Doe’s planning interview, 281-286 
for next session, 79-80 
planning phase, nature of, 26:5-264 
process in, 276 
purposes of, 264-265 
progress evaluation, 276-277 
relcrral, example, 280-281 
tjjxlinkjues, crmiisclur, 265-272 
acceptance, 266 

additional iiiformaticm needed by 
counselee, 270 

carrying out counselee plans, 270 
comparison interpretation, 266-267 
helping counselee accept additional 
counseling, 271-272 
il1ustratj(#is, 278—286 
insight, helping to tlevelop, 266- 267 
interpretative tjuestions, ibb-ity 
plans, evaluation of, 270 
juittiiig into elTect, 8 
prediction of outoHiies, 26S-269 
presenting hypotheses, 267-26S 
presenting inforiiirition to coi. <‘ciec, 
265-267 

reassurance, 260-270 
referral, 

suggcsiior, 267, 269-270 
CSee also Anecdotal records; Autohiog- 
raphv, Inforinalional lorins: Occu- 
pation 1 and c(1ucatii)nal inlorma- 
tion; Tests; Time sclicdule) 

Porter, E. 1 1 ., 46 
Practice, 59-60, 80-86 

“Do’s and Don’t’ • in Counseling” check 
list, 82 

interview summary form, 8 t— 86 
Predictions alx)ut counselee \ce Synthesis 
and interpretation of data) 

Primary drives, 161 

Principles of Personality Counseling, 24— 
28 

Principles and Procedures in Student Coun- 
seling, 22-24 
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Principles of Psychological Examining, 28 
Problems of youth, 10-12 
Professional organizations, of counselors, 
41-42 

occupational information provided by, 

Progress evaluation, 76 
Projtttion, 159 

Prox’iding information to counselee, need 
for, 174 

Psychoanalytic approach, 13-14* 31-34 
Psychological counselor. 35 
Psychology of Careers, 220 

0 s(»rts in lesearch, 296 
Qiialilications of counselor, 38— 40 
yuarrile scores, 1 1 i-i 12 
yuestions, use of, 72-73 

Hank, Otto, 31 
Hatiojiali/alion, 159 
Heaction formation, 159-160 
Reassurance, 269-270 
Recordings in research, 297 
Records of counseling scssiciiis, 297-298 
form for, 298 

CSee also Anecdotal records; Ciumulative 
records ; 

Referral, 174, 265, 270-271 
example, 280-281 
Reflection of feeling, 68-70 
llchahilitation Counselor Preparation, 38 
Keliahility, standard error of measurement, 
115-117 

Rcpirts to others, formal and informal, 
298-399 
Repression, 159 

Research and evaluation, counselor as con- 
sumer of research, 289 
data- gathering materials and techniques, 

295-297 

anecdotal records, 297 
autobiography, 297 
critical incident technique, 297 
interview, structured, 296 
mailed questionnaire, 296 
Q sorts, 296 
rating scales, 296 
recordings, 297 
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Research and evaluation, data-gathering 
materials and techniques, sociometrics, 
296 

tests, 297 

formal research studies, counselor’s role 
in, 289 

help to counselee, evaluating, 291-293 
inferences about counselee, evaluating, 
290-291 

principles of, 294-295 
purposes of counselor, 289-290 
role of practicing counselor in, 288- 
289 

theory, 293 
types of, 291, 295 
Resistance, 75-76, 271-281 
to change in learning, 162-163 
to test interpretation, 142 
Responses, hierarchy of, 162 
in learning, 161 

Retention and Withdrawal of College 
Students, 213 

Reward in learning, 161, 163 
strength of, 164-165 
Robinson, Francis P., 22-24, 46 
Roe, Anne, 220 

Roeber, Edward C., 36, 213, 214, 224, 

235 

Rogers, Carl R., 18-22, 31 
Role playing in counseling practice, 80— 
81 

Roles of counselor, 1 77 
Rothney, John W. M., 46 

Schwebcl, Milton, 41 
Secondary or learned drives, 161 
Self-concept, 156 
Senick, Daniel, 234 
Shartle, Carroll, 207, 209, 224 
Shepard, Eugene L., 36 
Shoben, Edward J., 12-13, 28, 30, i52«. 
Shostrom, Everett L., 46 
Shy Child, The, 205 
Silence, use of, 73-74 
Smith, Glenn E., 1 3 
So You Think It’s Lox^e, 205 
Social behavior and diives, i6z 
needs, 157 
Sociodrama, 194 


Sociometric data, in counseling interview, 
198 

definition, 196 
how to collect, 1 97 
interpreting, 197-198 
when to collect, 196-197 
Sociometrics in research, 296 
Splaver, Sarah, 206 
Standard error, of estimate, 1 19-122 
in prediction, 121-122 
of mcasurementj-.i 1 5-1 17 
Standard scores, 1 1 i-i 14 

standard deviation, formula for, 1 1 3 
Statistical prediction, 255-256 
Strang, Ruth, 46 
Structuring, 7, 70-72 
need for, 173-174 

Student Personnel Association for 'Eeacher 
Education, 41 

Study Your Way Through School, 205 
Sublimation, 159 
Suggestion, 269-270 
in counseling, 267 
Super, Donald E., 8, 17, 22df 25 1». 
Synthesis and interpretation of data, case 
conference in, 258-259 
by counselor l)etween sessions, 249-256 
in face-to-iace situation, 248-249 
hyp)thcscs a1)out counselee, 253-254 
inferences from data, 253 
John Doe, ])y counselor, 256-258 
outline for, 256-257 
predictions, about counselee, 255-256 
clinical and statistical, 255-256 
validity of data, 252-253 
writing to clarify ideas, 253 

Teacher-counscling, 36 
Tcacher-counselor, 37 
Tests, bases of use, 127-128 
classification, 106-108 
achievement, 107 
group, 106 
individual, 106 
intelligence, 106-107 
interest, 107-108 
paper-and'pencil, 106 
performance, 106 
personalitSs 107 
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Tests, classification, vocational aptitude, 
107 

clinical use, 128 

comparability of scores, 1 23-1 24 
comparison of centile and standard 
scores, and standard deviations, t 1 3 
counsclce participation in selection, 
1 30-1 32 

counselor administration, importance of, 

counselor competencies in use of, 108 
of counselor responses, 86-89 
counselor selection of, 132-1 33 
curve of normal distribution, 1 1 3 
dcLile scores, j j i-t t 2 
i|jefiniti()n, 9, 105-106 
evaluation, 1 24-1 25 
intelligence ijuotient, 1 14- 1 1 5 
John Doe’s test results, 143-148 
new, keepino up with, 1 34 
norms, 1 > 2- 1 2 3 

oljserx atio'i ol counselee taking, 134- 

perc'cn li le s^>t es, 1 o 9- t 1 1 
percentile scale, 109 
(jiiariile scores, i i i-j 12 
cpiartile scale, 1 1 ( 
reliability, 11 5-1 17 

standard error of measurement, 115- 
T17 

in research, 207 

resistance to test interpretation, 142 
results of, sketches showing, 1 .39—140 
use of, with coiins^'lee, 1 37- 142 
when to introduce, 136-137 
standard error of estimate in prediction, 

I2T-1 12 

standard sc,. res, 112-1 14 

standard deviation formula, 113 
supply for counselor use, 133-1 34 
synthesis of data, 1 3«c -i 36 
use in counseling, 105 
validity, 117-122 

standard error of estimate, r 19-122 
when to use, 128-130 

counselee request for, 129- 130 
Theory, and counseling practice, 12, 154, 
171-178 

coun«?'!ee decisions, counselor's re- 
sponsibility in, 1 76- 1 77 
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ITicory, and counseling practice, counselee 
decisions, im|X)rtance of, 176 
counselcc’s expectations, 171 
counselor as |x;rson, effect of, 171 
iinpirtant factors in, acceptance, 172 
motivation, 175-176 
physical setting, 172 
modification of behavior, 175 
need in. for inf(»rmation about coun- 
sclcc, 172-173 

for providing information to coun- 
st'lcc, 174 * 

for struct Liring, 1 73-1 74 
occupational choice or development, 

177 

referral, 174 

rc^istallce to change, 174—175 

roles of counselor. 177 

verbal hehax ior, counseling as, 177 

178 

in research, impoitance of, 293 
7 hink of Others', 205 

7 binking and problem solving in learning, 
165-166 

Thorne, Frederick C., 24 -28, 234 
Time schedule in counseling interview, 
200—20 1 
definition, tq8 
form for, 199 

form for siimmari/ing, 200 
how to use, 198 
interpreting, 198-200 
when to use, 1 98 
7 00 Yunnf* to iMiirry, 205 
7 ruining of Psychological Counsehira, 39 
7 ’raits, personality, 158-159 
Transference, 1 59 
Tcaxler, Arthur E., 104 
Tyler, Leona, 6, 46, 234 


**Uh huh’* respinsc in counseling, ^3 
Understanding Yourself, 205 
U.S. Department of Labor, 206, 210 


Validity of tests, 1 17-122 

standard error of estimate, 1 19-122 
Values and attitudes of counselor, 62-63 
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Verbal behavior as medium for counseling, 

177-178 

Vocational Guidance Quarterly, 41, 215 
Vocational information Csee Occupational 
and educational information) 

Warters, Jane, 13, 46 

Ways to Improve Your Personality, 205 

White, Verna, 260 
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